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INTRODUCTION 

HIS BREED BOOK, devoted to the Wyandotte race of domestic poultry, cannot fail to be 
of immediate and lasting value to one of America's two greatest achievements in behalf of 
Poultry Culture. America has given the world the two most popular and, as we 
believe, the two most valuable breeds of general purpose fowls, the Plymouth Rocks and 
Wyandottes. In one important respect at least, the Wyandottes have outstripped their great rivals, 
namely, in number of varieties, both standard and non-standard. There are today eight standard and 
seven nonstandard varieties of the Wyandottes, as compared with four standard and five non-standard 
varieties of the Plymouth Rocks. 

This book aims to give the true origin of the Wyandotte breed of fowls and of every standard 
variety of the breed; also a correct description, profusely illustrated, of Wyandotte type and the feather 
markings of all standard varieties. The well-known utility values of the breed are fully set forth by 
competent writers, including the excellence of the Wyandottes at all marketable ages as prime table 
poultry and their remarkable ability as egg-producers. More time, labor, and funds have been 
expended in the preparation and publication of this work than on any other breed book of poultry 
compiled and published heretofore. Several thousand dollars were invested in research, in copy 
making, in oil paintings and other art work before any part of the book was put in type. The work 
as a whole does hot satisfy us and further improvement will be made in later editions, but it is the 
best book by long odds that thus far has been given to the public devoted to any single breed of 
standard fowls. 

Special attention may well be directed to the more important features of this edition. The art 
work, in the main, is by Franklane 1,. Sewell, which means that it is the best the world to date 
has afforded, because Mr. Sewell, as a correct delineator of standard-bred poultry, simply has no 
superior in this or any other country. He stands pre-eminent today, as he has for more than a decade, as 
the world's premier poultry artist. The thorough and artistic work of Mr. Sewell in illustrating his text 
in the chapters contributed by him is a monument to his ability, both as an artist and a fancier. 
Exceptional value should also be credited to Mr. Sewell's full page charts of Wyandottes showing 
correct shape and standard feather patterns. 

The work of F. W. Proctor, compiler and author of the chapters, "History of the Origin of 
Wyandottes," and "Science of Color in Breeding Wyandottes," is especially commendable, these 
two chapters being of encyclopedic value. The contributions of D. E. Hale and the pictures of artists 
A. O. Schilling and I. W. Burgess are of importance to the work. Grateful acknowledgment is also 
due the many expert breeders of Wyandottes who have given our editors and artists their intelligent 
and hearty support by contributing reliable information on the different varieties. 

I^ast, but by no means least, the special thanks of all admirers and breeders of the Wyandottes 
are due the editor-in-charge, Mr. Drevenstedt, for the loyal and especially competent service he has 
rendered their favorite breed by his painstaking labor, based on a quarter of a century of experience 
as a breeder and judge of Wyandottes and as a writer who has championed their cause with consistent 
fidelity through all the years since he first began breeding Wyandottes in 1884. Sufiice it to say that 
a better man for this work could not have been selected, nor one to whom the task would have been 
more agreeable, more welcome. 

The sincere wish of the undersigned is that this new and much enlarged edition of "The 
Wyandottes" shall prove of genuine value to the breed in particular and to Poultry Culture in general. 

GRANT M. CURTIS. 
Buffalo, N. Y., Deceuiber Ist, 1909. 
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CHAPTER I 



The History of Wyandotte Origin 

The FoUov^in^ Purports to be a Correct. Though Coadenaed History of the Origin of the Wyandotte Breed 

of Domestic Fowls, a Breed that now Consists of Eight Standard and Six Non-Standard Varieties 

and is Conceded to be a Close Bival of the Plymouth Rocks for the Distinction of Being 

America's Most Valuable Addition tA the Mameroua Race of Thorough-Bred Poultry 

F. W. Prootor 



I^Bditor'S Notb:— In this chapter are to be found the results of a painstaking effort to discover and permanently record the 
true history of the origin of the Wyandotte Breed of domestic fowls, including the reproduction of early-day illustrations which 
indicate the sources of the breed and the progress made in its development. This history of Wyandotte origin was published in 
full, with illustrations, in the August 1907 issue of the Reliable Poultry Journal, Quincy, Ill,,4ccompaniedby an editorial note read- 
ing as follows : *'We urgently request all interested readers of this article to direct our attention to any errors or omissions in Mr, 
Proctor's treatment of the subject, so that this historical chapter can be corrected and made comjplete before it is published in per- 
manent form in the first edition of the forthcoming breed book devoted to the Wyandottes, If it is your belief that Mr. Proctor is 
in error in his statement, in any particular, or is wrong in his conclusions, please advise us, to this effect at your early convenience 
and give us the sources of your information, or the reasons lor your belief. Our object, 'in this connection, is to prepare and pre- 
serve a true history of the origin of this highly important breed — to put the facts in permanent shape for the use of posterity— anti 
we respectfully solicit the valued assistance of all breeders and admirers of the Wyandottes, the world over."— One reply only was 
received to this request, consisting of kn interesting contribution from the pen of Mr. A. H. Sturtevant, Jr., Alabama, which 
appears in full at the close of the main part of this chapter, together with Mr. Proctor's comments on the points raised and new 
matter presented by Mr. Stuitevant. For a history of the ori|;in of each variety of the Wyandotte breed, see introduction to sep- 
erate sections of this work that are devoted to the fourteen distinct varieties.] 




IBLE history of the Wyandotte is a record of 
mistaken identity of breeds which, com- 
posed it, of perversions of facts by persons 
actively opposing its recognition, and lack 
of care in research, upon the part of 
writers. As regards the claim set forth 
in its early days that it was a hastily- 
made breed, there is evidence that the 
Wyandotte is a survival, little changed during a 
brief period of crossing, from a former well- 
fixed type. Upon the one side there was the negative 
statement of a party avowedly unfavorable, as con- 
trasted with several whose testimony- is most positive, 
that they personally owmed and bred these early Wyan- 
dottes. The chain of evidence is completed by the 
published statements of several breeders to whom we 
owe their introduction and early popularity, conclusively 
establishing their lineage with this older family. 

As in many similar cases witL our popular breeds, 
the Wyandotte has probably received fresh accessions of 
blood at various times since its early beginnings. Bather 
than dogfmatically assert what is, and what is not true, 
as to Wyandotte ancestry, we are interested to trace the 
breed historically, and especially to set forth in their 
true light the joint claims to origination of the Wyan- 
dotte made by the two pioneer breeders, both of whom 
are now living, though in advanced years. Their state- 
ments should assuredly be accredited above those of 
theorists. The treatment of this question hitherto has 
been marked by narrovy partisanship, by misconceptions 
that have persistently survived from early misstatements 
as to their origin, and, upon the part of recent writers, 
by a misunderstanding of the plainly worded statements 
of the originators of the breed. 

A brief survey of two types of fowls associated with 
the origin of the Wyandotte is essential to a compre- 
hensive grasp. of the subject. At that period there was a 
looseness of terms applied to poultry and this tends to 
render present understanding uncertain. However, by 
reference to cuts of that day, helped by verbal descrip- 
tions, we are able to outline fairly well the types used. 
First we have the Chittagongs (Pig. 3). Prom a 



period antedating our first knowledge of the Shanghai, 
or Cochin, from China, the Malay had been a favorite for 
-establishing size and the stock thus produced was com- 
monly confused with the Malay under the common name 
Chittagongs. Happily, in this instance, the evidence in 
the form of text and illustrations is ample to outline 
distinctly the Chittagongs of our subject. This fowl bore 
little outward resemblance to the Malay, though always of 
large proportions. The accompanying cut (Fig. 3) is re- 
printed from Tucker's "Annual Eegister" (Albany, 1861). 
Doyle's "Illustrated Book of Poultry," published at Phila- 
delphia about the year 1850, refers to the Chittagongs as 
"usually brown or yellow, and sometimes almost black." 
Bement's "American Poulterer's Companion" (New 
York, 1856) says: "The Chittagongs are strongly sus- 
pected to be a cross between the Malay and Dorking. 
They are usually penciled or spangled in plumage, but 
they have been occasionally seen with a mixture of yel- 
low or brown upon the feathers." 

A detailed account of this variety may be found in 
Bennett's "Poultry Book" (Boston, 1850), which contains 
an individual portrait of a hen then reeently sold by a 
Philadelphia breeder to a man residing near Boston (Fig. 
3). The context says: "The portrait is presented here on 
account of the peculiar merits of this particular speci- 
men. She is of the Brown Chittagong variety, her 
plumage being of a yellowish brown, with the fea.thers 
tipped with black, producing a spotted appearance. She 
has five toes on each foot. This individual is undoubtedly 
the largest hen in America, weighing thirteen pounds 
and four ounces." 

The career of this now forgotten fowl is curiously 
interwoven with one of our surviving breeds. The 
fancier of wide reading is familiar with the controversy, 
about the middle of the last century, over the origin of 
the Brahma. Theorists wrangled at length over the sub- 
ject, but it was proved conclusively by Geo. P. Burnham, 
the original introducer of Light Brahmas, that the 
blood of these Brahmas was a composite of Shanghai (or 
Cochin) and the Chittagongf — and this same Chittagong 
plays a leading role in Wyandotte origin. If we cast 
about for possible sources of the pea-comb and the 
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peculiar over-arching brow of the Brahma, we are at a 
loss to account for these features from any other source. 
Indeed, the probability is strongly in favor of the Dark 
Brahma being purely a selection for type out of these 
same Chittagongs. Burnham's first exportation of the 
Dark variety to England, as told by him in his book, 




A PAIR OF -CHITTAGONGS 

Fig. 2— Wyandotte History. The Chittagongs were to 
the poultryman of a half century ago what the Asiatics are 
today— the ultra-large type, and by their advaijce in size 
upon common fowls of that early day they attracted much 
attention. The name Chittagong disappeared when the 
Brahmas and Cochins became known, but their blood was 
transmitted and still exists in some of our modern breedsa. 

"The New Poultry Book" (1871), referring to the male's 
color, so far from being identical vyith the Dark Brahmas 
of today, "were not black-breh.tfted," so he informs us, 
but "were dark mottled grayi and the neck and outer 
wingi feathering was silvery white,' He further states 
that "in other respects they we^re like the Light Brahmas 
in form, etc," In this light, considering the Dark 
Brahma and Wyandotte as having a common blood 
heritage from the Chittagong, we may perceive the un- 
fairness of statement which later assigned to the 
Wyandotte a derivation from the Dark Brahma, Ad- 
mitting the claim that the Chittagong was comprised 
originally of Malay and Dorking, we have accounted for 
the Wyandotte's tendency to a staall comb from its 
Malay' blood, also the pea-comb, whi^ch was bred by some 
of the early breeders. The Chittagong also fully 
accounts for the feather-legged tendency. 

Conflicting Accounts Arose 

When the Wyandotte had finally taken its place 
among our favored breeds, and the public began to con- 
sider the distribution of honors, conflicting accounts 
arose as to the breed's makeup. In priority of con- 
tinuous systematic breeding toward this type the first 
name upon the roster is that of John P. Eay, - of 
Hemlock, N. Y., formerly of Honeoye, same state, EJarly 
attention to this stock was attracted by means of a cut 
originally published in the Rural Home for January, 1873, 
(Pig. 4.) 

It having been critically urged that the resemblance 
between this cut and our present day Wyandottes is too 
remote to establish a claim of origin, it should be con- 
sidered that its crudeness of execution is such as to 
justify the opinion that the picture did poor credit to 
the actual quality of the live specimens. In common 



with the Chittagongs from which they were in part 
derived, they were lightly feathered on the legs. Allow- 
ing for manifest defective art, the conformance to our 
modern standard is marked. Observe the tail, which is 
"short, well-spread at base," The comb is Wyandotte in 
type. The artist evidently labored to suggest the char- 
acteristic silver laced plumage, which is broadly sug- 
gested rather than clearly defined. If one squints at this 
picture through nearly closed eyelids, a striking effect is 
produced. Excepting the too high a light on the female's 
breast, and faulty wing-coverts upon the male, the con- 
formance to type grows the more we study it — a decided 
lead over those dark birds which became the fad at a 
later period. Despite their apology for a name, these 
"Sebright Cochins" were undeniably Wyandottes, out of 
consideration both of their type and their early estab- 
lished historical connection with the later Wyandottes. 

Large Silver Sebrights 

An element of mystery now enters into the case in 
the shape of a fowl of which we have no picture, nor any 
historical account of its origin, but there is plenty of 
evidence as to its former existence and the part it played 
in Wyandotte origin. In order to correct a garbled 
account of statements made by himself, contained in 
the United States Government Report of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry for 1901, John P, Ray contributed to the 
New York Tribune Farmer for March 3, 1904, a lengthy 
paper upon the "Origin of the Wyandotte," In this 
article, Mr. Ray refers to this non-standard breed, which 
had been locally known as the "Silver Sebright." The 
natural presumption that a stranger to the existence of 
such a fowl would constrxie references to it as meaning 
the Bantam of th^t name, is borne out by experience, this 
error having persisted from first to last. Mr. Ray says 
of these "Silver Sebrights" that they were not "bantams, 




A "CHITTAGONG"- HEN 

Fig, 3— Wyandotte History: This old-time wood-cut bears the marks 
SoiS?'^,*., ". ?Z '^If'"®' ^""^ engraver to present both the shape and 
color pattern of the Chittagong. A hen to weigh about thirteen pounds 
^"tll 17"! our Brahmas oltoaay. would be regarded as a wonder fSr size. 
To the best of our knowledge this is the type used by Mr, J, P, Ray in his 

theDlS'lVrhma^''" ^^^ ^''*'^^*"'*°"*'*"'^*^ *'*° '='°*''y "•^'"* " 

but a fowl as large as the Wyandotte;" At this period 
(1872) the "Silver Sebright" was being kept about Sandy 
Hill, Washington County, N, Y,, and by the late H. M. 
Doubleday, of Victor, N. Y., and by others in his vicinity, 
also by William R. Pitts, Honeoye, N. Y. But we have no 
knowledge that any of this blood enters Into the Wyan- 
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dotte, except in the case of Mr. Doubleday's flock. 
Referring' still to these large fowls — not bantams — Mr. 
Ray presents a letter from H. M. Doubleday, bearing 
date September 33, 1897, from whom he had secured a 
pair of "Silver Sebrights" in 1873, which letter reads as 
follows: 

1 PadeUords, N. Y., Sept. 23, 1897. 

Mr. John P. Kay, Hemlock, N. Y. 

Dear Sir: 

Answering your inquiries, will say that I removed 
from Sandy Hill, N. Y., to Farmingrton in the year 1866. 
I brought a trio of "Silver Sebrights" with me. These, I 
believe, were the original and only ones brought to 
Western New York. These birds I purchased of a man 
by the name of Van 
Schork, who got his 
stock in the town 
of Easton, N. Y. 
This breed of fowls 
I believe to' have 
been a foreign or 
imported bird. They 
were similar in 
characteristics t o 
the Silver Wyan- 
dottes of today, ex- 
cept in color. They 
were chocolate-col- 
ored where the Wy- 
andotte is black. 
They were chiefly 
rose-combed, though 
occasionally a single 
comb appeared. 
Some were slightly 
feathered on the 
leg; the cocks had 
the wing bars of 
the Wyandottes of 
today, of which yon 
know better than 
any other man that 
they constituted 
three-quar t e r s of 
the original blood of 
whicJi the Wyan- «p- 

dotte was made. I have no knowledge of their having Dark 
Brahma or Hamburg cross, and do not believe that they 
had such crosses, as I never saw a blue leg or vulture 
hock among them, which must have appeared had they 
possessed these bloods. 

I recall selling you a pair of chicks (your selection) 
in the fall of 1872. I was well acquainted with the Chit- 
tagongs, which were essentially the Golden Wyandottes 
of today, and which constituted the cross of which you 
made the Wyandotte. Hoping that some day the public 
will accredit you with the honor which is due you of 
originating the Wyandotte breed, I am. 

Sincerely, H. M. DOUBLEDAY. 

Trne Origin of Silver Wyandoltes 

From Mr. Doubleday's description of the "Silver 
Sebright," as above set forth we have a breed which pos- 
sessed but a single trait to distinguish them from Wyan- 
dottes in color, viz., their ground color of brown. The 
theoretical advantage of the cross of these "Silver 
Sebrights" with the Chittagongs would be the union of 
two characteristics of color, one of which was lacking in 
each, viz., pure black in groimd color from the former, 
and the laced, or Wyandotte, scheme of color from the 
latter. Logically speaking, this claim of manner of 
Wyandotte origination is backed up by probability. The 
use of a second cross, giving preponderance of blood to 
the breed supplj-ing the color pattern, or feather mark- 
ings, and leaving one-fourth blood to the out-cross to 
establish correct body color, would seem correct theory. 

Although Mr. Hay disclaimed responsibility for the 
name "Sebright Cochin," which was first applied to them 
by William M. Lewis, a poultry writer of that day, it 



A PAIR OF '-SEBRIGHT COCHINS" 

Fig. 4— Wyandotte History: Wyandottes, at the period of their development which is 
represented by this illustration, were "in the rough." From all accounts they were distinctly 
Wyandotte in praclical qualities, and doubtless they bore a closer resemblance to our modern 
Silver Ivaced birds than this crudely-executed cut would indicate. Such fine points as the 
style of comb and shanks were not determined until a later date. 



appears that Mr. Ray's efEorts were directed towards a 
fowl whose general character would constitute it a 
Cochin. Considering the color significance of this cross, 
the Chittagongs seem to have been of a spangled nature, 
with black-tipped feathers. The "Silver Sebright" was 
distinctively laced in character. The difference in these 
two patterns is not of kind, but degree rather, the laced 
plumage being a more completely developed spangle. 
Mr. Ray's second recourse to the "Silver Sebright," then, 
looked simply to the more coinplete engrafting of the 
laced plumage upon the Chittagong type. Continuing to 
quote Mr. Ray, we will let him tell the story of the 

blending of the races: 

"I will now give 
the origin of the 
Silver Wyandotte 
breed. In the spring 
of 1870 we obtained 
a sitting of eggs 
from the late Ed- 
ward Bronson, of 
East Bloomfield, N. 
Y., later of Abilene, 
Ean. His fowls were 
the first cross be- 
tween the "Silver 
Sebrights" and the 
black and yellow 
Chittagong. The 
following fall we 
purchased Mr. Bron- 
son's best pair — our 
selection o f his 
^^j breeding birds. This 
blood we bred td- 
gether for two 
years. Our next 
move was to select 
a pair, our choice 
from the flock of 
pure "Silver Se- 
brights" owned by 
my friend of many 
years, the late H. 
M. Doubleday, who 
at that time lived near Dexter, N. Y. Mr. Doubleday is en- 
titled to the credit of bringing the "Silver Sebrights" to 
Western New York. With this new cross injected into my 
blood line, the birds carried three-fourths of the "Silver 
Sebright" blood and one-fourth of the Chittagong, and 1 
do not know of any other blood being crossed with the 
breed down to date." 

"My first birds were silver laced and gold laced, clean 
legged and feather legged, and single combed and rose 
combed. I selected for breeding stock the silver laced, 
rose combed ones, and for some little time those with 
feathers on the leg; these, as a rule, were the best birds 
as to shape and color. Later we bred for clean legs alto- 
gether." 

Up to this point, these fowls, which ten years later 
were to be admitted to the Standard as Wyandottes, had 
been bred only for general type and color, such niceties 
as style of comb and legs remaining for later considera- 
tion. It is to Mr. L. Whittaker, of North Adams, Mich., 
that we must give credit for evolving the crude Sebright 
Cochin into a type essentially Wj'andotte, for their clean 
legs and rose combs are essential features, and that these 
points were introduced by him is shown by the followin.^ 
correspondence. Mr. Whittaker made his start by pur- 
chase from Mr. Ray in the spring of 1873. Much of their 
correspondence is interesting reading, but not of his- 
torical value. Here are a few extracts from Mr. Whit- 
taker's letters to Mr. Ray: 

"The cut cost $25, and represents my idea of the 
birds, or what I thought of breeding to. Think they 
could be bred with feathered legs easily, and if that is 
your idea will endeavor to breed in same direction. * * 
"My idea is to breed this variety vvith clear striped 
hackle and saddle feathers. * * * 
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"I have a young cock that * * • » does not show 
any of the yellow or straw color, and has a clean bright 
leg, and I must say he suits me better than those with 
leg feathering. * * * I have concluded to breed them 
clean-legged and with edging or lacing of black entirely 
around the feathers." 

By the above quotations the point is established that 
Mr. Whittaker, though second in the field in point of 
time, rendered valuable aid in directing the breed toward 
the finally accepted type. The Wyandotte had no sooner 
become popular than a controversy developed among the 




A PAIR OF "AMERICAN SKBRIGHTS" 

Pig. S— Wyandotte History : This cut first presented to the world the com- 
pleted type of the new breed whicTi finally became known as the Wyandotte. This 
picture was made for Mr. I«. Whittaker, and reproductions of it were used by many 
breeders during a term of several years, to illustrate their advertisements and 
printed matter. The type shown was the ori|final conception of the breed for both 
shape and color. The cock's wing is correct in the main, according to present day 
ideals: the hen's back and cushion are mossy, as the early Standard specifically 
described; the plumage pattern is of today's type, and the bodily proportions are 
true to the type of that period, being longer and less blocky than our modern 
Wyandottes. 

friends of Messrs. Eay and Whittaker as to which of 
these breeders merited exclusive honors of origination. 
With the knowledge we now possess of the respective 
parts played by these veteran breeders it is apparent 
that they should be considered as joint originators. 

First Distinctive Silver Wyandotte Cnt 

The cut above referred to, which is here reproduced 
(Pig. 5) gave to the world for the first time a realistic 
presentation of the breed, with its clean legs, distinctive 
Wyandotte shape of body and a type of plumage ap- 
proaching clean white centers. 

Pranklane L. Sewell, America's premier poultry artist 
of the present day, in a recent interview vrith Mr. Whit- 
taker (1906), gleaned the following points from this orig- 
inator's recollection of his early experience: 

"Certain reversions went to prove the correctness of 
the presumed make-up of the Chittagong. There was the 
stilty type of the Malay, with its accompanying straw- 
berry comb; also the heavier rounder type, a common de- 
fect of color of the latter being a 'shawl-neck," silvery 
from head to arch of neck, and from that point to back. 



a smoky, dark mass of color. It was in a type distinct 
from Malay or Dorking, however, but more slender, that 
Mr. Whittaker found best color, which he used for the 
improvement of that feature, despite a proneness to 
single comb. As early as 1874 he had good lacmg, but 
frosty edging was an occasional though not invariable 
defect. In 1874 he produced a nearly ideal hen, which 
from her size received the distinguished title of "the big 
hen," and, living to the age of eight or nine years, she 
was bred repeatedly. She was very evenly laced all 
over, of the open type, with large White centers 
which did not grow mossy with age." 

Undger Mr. Whittaker's critical suggestions, 
Mr. Sewell drew a model outlining this historic 
hen's type, which is here reproduced, (Fig. 6). This 
specimen evidently reverted to Borking for size and 
shape, repeating the color of the "SebVight" of 
which she was three-fourths -blood. 

The foregoing history is unimpeachable and 
there is no question of the identity of the stock re- 
ferred to. But we have also credible testimony of 
a stock of these "Sebrights"— presumably the same 
as Mr. Kay refers to — which remained in the eastern 
part of New York State and, being purely bred, 
constituted the stock of one of the early breeders. 
This was Mr. George P. Hull, whose testimony we 
quote from a book entitled "Wyandotte Culture, ' 
by B. N. Pierce (Indianapolis, Indiana, 1886), as fol- 
lows: 

"I got my first Wyandottes in 1872 from an aunt 
of mine living in Nassau, N. Y. She got them from 
Sandlake, N. Y., but no one seemed to know who 
first brought them there." 

, We have an interesting problem before us as to 
the identity of this "Silver Sebright" of Mr. Eay, 
which directly constituted the strain of Mr. Hull, 
and possibly of other breeders of that day whose 
history is unwritten. Mr. I. K: Felch early as- 
serted the existence of Breda blood in the Wyan- 
dotte, but advanced no data for such a claim. If 
we look- up the history of this breed we find men- 
tion of its having been imported to this country 
previous to 1850. "The Poultry Book," by Bennett 
(1850), tells of some that had been brought from 
Holl!)nd by a sea-captain from Marblehead some 
years previous to that date. Another importation 
of Bredas is mentioned in Dixon's "Ornamental and 
Domestic Poultry," (1851), which were brought to 
Boston from Amsterdam in 1842. The student of the 
subject will find a striking analogy between this now for- 
gotten breed and the Wyandotte. 

A comparison of Elgures 7 and 8 shows a striking 
likeness between these fowls as to bodily type. The cut 
of Bredas bears the marks of a sketch from life; it is 
reproduced from Wright's "Practical Poultry Keeper," 
old edition. The Wyandotte picture was published as a 
frontispiece to the Poultry Monthly for September, 1885, 
having been sketched from life by their breeder, G. K. 
Knapp, Onondaga Hill, N. Y. This also has a realistic 
look and depicts the early Wyandotte type more faith- 
fully than most work of that period. Wright says, in his 
"New Book of Poultry," that the Bredas were at one 
time considerably bred in the United States. Bennett, in 
"The Poultry Book," (1851), states: "They possess all the 
characteristics of a perfect breed." Tegetmeier, in "The 
Poultry Book" (1867), says that they "are birds of me- 
dium size, with very full, prominent breasts and large 
flowing tails. There is no doubt whatever that they were 
originally a sport from the feather-crested Polish 
family." 
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The supposition that the Breda entered into the foun- 
dation blood of the "Silver Sebrights" was shared by Mr. 
Whittaker, who testified to reversion to the peculiar 
style of comb of the Breda, which was nearly combless, 
being distinguished by three small knobs each like a 
strawberry in shape. The assumption that this evanes- 
cent "Silver Sebright," which Mr. Kay says constituted 
three-fourths of the blood of the Eay-Whittaker Wyan- 
dottes, was closely affiliated with the Breda, falls in line 
with the dual fact that a certain breed is known to have 
been brought here to ultimately disappear from our 
knowledge, and another of similar character is claimed to 
have appeared from some source untraced. Tegetmeier 
mentions the color of the Spangled Polish as having been 
one of the Breda's schemes of color. The "Silver Se- 
brights" were thought by Doubleday to have been "A for- 
eign or imported bird;" the Bredas are known to have 
been such. Thie Breda is known to have displayed various 
types of color besides black, among these, white and 
silver-laced. The assumption that the "Silver Sebright" 
was affiliated in origin with the imported Breda would 
presuppose inherent tendencies to revert to types which 
the Wyandotte did display very early — the solid colors, 
black and white. 

Silvers Were the Original Variety 

The foregoing sketch comprises a full account oj. 
what are conceded to have been the original strains of 
the Wyandotte — or the Silver-laced Wyandotte as now 
known. The fact is well attested that stock directly ob- 
tained from Mr. Whittaker has been kept intact fron:! 
other blood sources in the hands of some breeders, not- 
ably the late T. ±ii. Orr. In the absence of any specified 
declaration upon the part of Messrs. Eay and Whittaker, 
speculation was rife during the early days of Wyandotte 
history; apparent resemblance to contemporary breeds 
was accepted as proof and theorists filled the gap with 
statements as to their origin which though not estab- 
lished by even the semblance of fact, gained a popular 
credence which has survived to the present time as the 
traditional origin of the breed. The accepted form of 
this story was that the Wyandotte was produced from 
ingenious crosses of Sebright Bantam, BufE Cochin, Dark 
Brahma and Silver Hamburg. This assigned origin 
doubtless did much to inspire breeders with ideas at a 
later period, when the breed had been launched and its 
sudden popularity, conjointly with a woeful shortage of 
available breeding stock, had led to wholesale crossing in 
the way of experimental improvement and to supply the 
truly remarkable demand for this attractive new breed. 

It is the fate of breeds both old and new to be sub- 
jected to occasional outcrosses, but an account of these 
is a poor substitute for the original history of any race 
of fowls. It is a good argument of the age and attend- 
ant prepotency of a type that it readily survives out- 
crosses and remains apparently unchanged, a fine ex- 
ample of which was that original Wyandotte — the 
"Silver Sebright" — after having been subjected in Bay's 
hands to the cross with the Chittagong. 

Of the many outcrossings to which the Wyandotte 
presumably has been subjected, a well-authenticated 
instance is one attested by C. S. Mattison, South 
Shaftsbury, Vt., that some of the prize-vyinning 
Silver Laced pullets at the Pan-American Exposition 
(1901) shown by his brother, the late F. L. Mat- 
tison, were of a stock which recently had been 
outcrossed with the Dark Brahma. So far as typi- 
cal character is concerned, with the subsequent selection 



that follows, the foreign blood is speedily eliminated, and 
external traces of the cross are lost. 

That outcrosses formed no essential part in Wyan- 
dotte origin is shown by the fact that the original Kay- 
Whittaker strain, in the hands of T. E. Orr, existed in 
the highest degree of perfection without resource to 
them. In 1901 Mr. Orr wrote: "My first Wyandottes were 
thirteen chicks hatched from twenty-six Whittaker eggs, 
and I opened the breeding season of 1882 with one cock- 
erel and four pullets selected from those thirteen. 1 
never added fresh blood except that bought from Whit- 
taker himself m 1885, and all birds in my breeding pens 
the past year (1900) were direct and line-brea descend- 
ants from these." It was in later years tha.t the full 
facts, as established by the correspondence of Eay and 
Whittaker, came to light, and surviving some skepticism 
based upon misconstruction of intended meaning, a fuller 
comprehension of these originators' statements has led 
to their general acceptance as the fully-accredited ac- 
count of the breed. 

Nothing New^ Under the San 

To recapitulate, we have seen that the Wyandotte, 
so far from having been a newly composite fowl at the 
time of its introduction, was undoubtedly a survival of 







WHITTAKBR'S "BIG HEN" 

Fig. 6— Wyandotte History: In this pen-and-ink sketch by Mr. 
F. I*. Sewell, drawn according^ to Mr. Whittaker's description of 
each separate feature, after the lapse of a third of a century, we 
have a picture of more than passing interest. The sketch was sub- 
mitted to Mr. Whittaker for approval before it was finished and re- 
produced. Mr. Sewell's recognized ability in realistic portrayal of 
fowls was here put to the test, with much credit to his imagination, 
and it was a fortunate day for Wyandotte fanciers when he and this 
veteran breeder met. The picture suggests that in the opinion of 
Mr. Whittaker the blocky type we are apt to regard as distinctively 
modern really existed at that early day, without recourse to any 
other blood than that furnished by the original Ray stock. 

an old type so well fixed as to have endured through re- 
peated outcrosses; so far from being originally com- 
prised in part of Dark Brahma, it is shown to have been 
already a well-established type when crossed with the 
stock of fowls out of which the Dark Brahma' itself was 
a selection; so far from having been a descendant of the 
Hamburg and Sebright bantam, it has been specifically 
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stated by the originators never to have manifested any 
marks of reversion to them. Upon the other hand, there 
is strong suggestion of an internal nature that the orig- 
inal Wyandotte may have been descended, through the 



tually corrective in build— to assume the true poultry 
type, distinctly new as to physical exterior, but essen- 
tially old of feather pattern and useful traits derived 
from its composite extraction. This Breda stock v^as 




A PAIR OF "BREDAS" 

Fig. 7— Wyandotte History; This old-time cut is remarkable in several ways, especially in presenting 
with unusual detail and artistic finish, for its period, the features of a fowl which, though once known in Amer- 
ica, disappeared to leave no trace, unless, as has been claimed, its blood was a factor in the foundation stock 
which produced the Wyandotte. It is introduced here as a means of instituting a comparison with the cut of 
old-time Wyandottes which follows. See Fig. 8, i 




A PAIR OF G. K. KNAPP'S BARI,Y WYANDOTTES 

,^- Fi*^- 8.-Wyandotte Hfstory : This picture, together with the one shown at the head of this chapter, 
(Fig. 1,) were mucTi admired in their day, and are especially interesting as presenting the open-center type 
of plumage in vofeue until shortly, after their admission to the Standard of Perfection, in ]m. AUhoueh 
somewhat ideahzed, in the main this illustration faithfully portrays the breed as it originally appealed 



Breda, from stock out of which the Hamburg itself was 
derived — the pre-historic Polish, from which the crest 
had become eliminated. 

Indeed, there is nothing new under the sun! The 
Silver Polish; attractive to a few, a redoubtable egg type 
of the past, had but to shed its general troubadour make- 
up, put on a modern.,^eadgear and clean-looking skin, and 
by the combined influence of Malay and Dorking — mu- 



t originally appeay 

I 
sufEiciently prepotent in type •; and color as to have 
stamped these characteristics uppn the clean-legged and 
yellow-skinned fowls already popular in this country at 
that early day. 

Perhaps a more plausible tlieory of the source of 
the "Silver Sebright" is supplied fey an old English fowl 
known for two centuries or longer as the "Mooney," 
which developed in Lancashire. (Fig. 9.) Prom having 
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been closely identi^ed with the Hamburg as an outcross 
to perfect the latter's plumage, the "Mooney" may be 
regarded as a collateral branch of the Hamburg family. 
The name "Mooney" seems to have been locally English, 
and the same type of fowl when bred in America might 
naturally have taken on a name descriptive of their 
plumage like the name "Sebright," which has been col- 
loquially used in a popular sense to denote a composite 
pattern of plumage. Mr. Doubleday in his letter to Mr. 
Ray, quoted in this chapter, said of the Silver Sebright: 
"The cocks had the wing-bars of the Wyandottes of to- 
day." 

Franklane L. Sewell, whose experience and rare 
qualities of mind give much weight to his opinion, re- 
lerring to this matter in a recent letter (1907) wrote: 

"Eegarding the cut of Spangled Hamburgs of 1860, 
they furnish a possible link in the Wyandotte history. 1 
feel quite certain that in 1860 there were Hamburgs in 
England with spangles, for I have talked in England with 
old fanciers from Yorkshire and Lancashire who have 
shown at exhibitions for forty years or more, who speak 
of them as Mooneys and tell of the large moons (or 
spangles). However, this picture that claims to be from 
an illustration by W. and H. Ward, but really is a draw- 
ing by J. W. Ludlow (Fig. 9), is to me the most reasonable 
solution of the earliest tyj)e that could have helped best 
to make the Laced Wyandotte, with the Chittagong to in- 
crease size and add fluff, and supply a more level carried 
body — deeper in front — and shorten the tail plumage, 
besides broadening the whole structure." 

It will be recollected that Mr. Hull, as quoted prev- 
iously in this chapter, told of having obtained his first 
Wyandottes in 1872 from his aunt who lived in Nassau, 
N. Y. This was at the date Mr. Kay was making his 
early crosses. The references to several towns in the ex- 
treme eastern part of New York State as the source of 
stock of "Silver Sebright" description indicate that lo- 
cality as the originating point of a fowl so nearly of 
Wyandotte type as to warrant Mr. Hull's claim that his 
stock, which he obtained from that source, were Wyan- 
dottes. 

At the meeting of the American Poultry Association 
at Buffalo in 1877 the American Sebrights were on exhi- 
bition where they were presented for admission to the 
Standard of Perfection and referred to a committee; and 
at Portland, Maine, a year later. Philander Williams, as 
the only one of that committee present, asked for time 
for conference with the other members. At various sub- 
sequent meetings the breed was turned dovyn, both 
because of the unsuitable name it then bore and a (Ks- 
agreement among, its breeders, among other details three 
types of comb being advocated. 

The Wyandotte was formally admitted to good rank 
and standing as a breed at tlie American Poultry Associa- 
tion's Meeting held at Worcester, Mass., in 1883. There 
being objectionable features to the name American 
Sebright, out of several names proposed the name Wyan- 
dotte found favor, its tribal significance vaguely sug- 
gesting the unwritten law that fowls should take their 
names from localities— vyith scant topographical 
accuracy in this instance. Mr. Fred A. Houdlette was 
honored by this choice of name, which he had advocated 
in print some three years before, although it had received 
little consideration up to the time of this meeting. 

Derivation of Name 

(Editor's Note: — ^It is understood that the name of 
this breed of domestic fowls is derived from that of a 
once numerous tribe of North American Indians, known 
in the early days as Wandots, Wiandots, Wayondots, 
Weyondottes, Wiondots and Wiyandottes, which name 
finally became Wyandottes. History states that the 



peninsula between the lakes Huron, Erie and Ontario 
was occupied by two distinct peoples, speaking dialects of 
the Iroquois tongue. The Huron or Wyandottes dwelt 
among the forests which bordered the eastern shores 
of the fresh water sea, to which they left their name — 
Lake Huron. The Wyandottes were in some measure an 
agricultural people. The new International Encyclo- 
paedia, Volume XX, says: "Wyandot (properly Wandot 
or Wendot, of uncertain etymology), or Huron, an im- 
portant tribe of the , Iroquois stock. The original 
Wyandotte were known to the French as Huron; this 
tribe was made up of the Wyandot proper or Huron and 
the neighboring cognate Tionontati, who probably out- 
numbered the Wyandot when the two tribes united in 
1650 and abandoned their country to escape the Iroquois. 
When first knovim to the French, about 1615, the Huron 
occupied a narrow territory between Georgian Bay and 
Lake Sinicue, Ontario, Canada. They had about twenty 
villages and a population conservatively estimated at 
10,000. Their numbers, however, were greatly reduced 
about 1625 by smallpox and other pestilence. Adjoining 
them on the southwest were their kinsmen and allies, the 
Tionontati. * * * The Iroquois had long been at war 
vrtth the Huron and were hostile to the French. In 1648 
began the final war and within a year the Huron were 
compelled to abandon their country and seek shelter m 
different directions. Most of them fled to the Tionontati, 
who in turn were immediately attacked by the Iroquois 
in 1649, and after a short struggle the two tribes aban- 
doned their country and fled together, flrst going to 
Manitoulin Island, in Lake Huron, then to Mackinaw and 




A PAIR OF I,ANCASH1RE •'MOONEYS'' 

Fig. 9 — Wyandotte Histon^: This is a reproduction of a cut which ap- 
peared in May, 1897, issue of the Reliable Poultry Journal, purporting to 
illustrate Silver Spangled Hamburgs as they appeared about the year 1860 
— which was manifestly an error, as this variety was then known and illus- 
trated practically with their feather pattern of today. In some respects 
these are like the original English "Mooneys." I^ewis Wright, in "The 
New Book of Poultry" states that the "Mooneys," bred generally to spang- 
les, had striped hackles, dark tail feathers, especially on the inside and 
never bred a white ear-lobe." This picture is true to that description, if 
we except the female's tail. As to that feature the female is defective and 
would not be the true breeding mate for the male — perhaps the outcome of 
the artist's effort to idealize his work. The resemblance in color which the 
tail of the male bears to that shown in the Houdlette Picture (Fig, 10) is 
quite striking. If it ca|i be shown that this type with its laced plumage 
existed in this country a half cen^ry ago, w6 have in this picture the full 
specifications of the traditional "§ilver Sebright" which Mr. Ray used to 
constitute three-fourths of the fonndatiog blood of the original Wyandotte. 



Green Bay and flnally to the Mississippi. Driven back by 
the Sioux, they halted for a time near the western end of 
Lake Superior and then returned to Mackinaw, where in 
1677 they numbered about 500. In 1-702 they removed to 
Detroit, in lower 'Michigan, and were followed by the 
missionaries. In 1723 they were formally admitted to the 
friendship of the Iroquois. In 1751 they built a new vil- 
lage at the present Sandusky, Ohio, and under the name 
of Wyandot soon acquired a new prvminence in the Ohio 
country. They took an active part with the French in 
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the Colonial wars and with the English against the 
Americans in the war of 1812. At the treaty of peace in 
1815 they were confirmed in possession of a large tract 
in Ohio and Michigan, most of which they sold three 
years later, reserving only two small pieces, near Upper 
Sandusky, Ohio, and on the Huron River in Michigan. In 
1842 they removed to Kansas and in 1867 were again 
removed to a small reservation in the northeast comer 
of Indian Territory where they now reside, 1904." In an 
article published in the June, 1907, Eeliable Poultry Jour- 
nal, Mr. W. E. Samson, Forest City, Pa., stated: "Wyan- 
dottes, (The Silver of today) were given the present 
name at Worcester, Mass., February 3, 1883, by Mr. Fred. 
A. Houdlette, of Boston, Mass., with whom the writer 



reproduce. This is a photographic copy of a drawing, but 
has an advantage over all other early pictures of not 
having been subjected to the mechanical process of the 
wood engraver's art. It bears the marks of faithful 
delineation, free from the idealizing that for a long 
period later marred the illustrations of the breed, in this 
respect being comparable with the early Pierce cut. 

The resemblance of the females is at first striking m 
the general effect, but this disappears in the details of 
each section. The Carlisle male has both main and lesser 
sickles elaborately laced, in no wise suggesting the sup- 




THB HOUDIvKTTK PICTURE; 

Fig. 10 — Wyandotte History: This illustration, which reproduces an old-time drawing, is remarkable 
as presenting, apparently as an ideal as well as an actual feature, white-laced sickle feathers on the male. 
This defect was quite common in the Wyandottes during early days. Both the male and female, as here 
portrajed, display the shawl-neck tendency as described by Mr. Whittaker. 



has been a joint breeder for several years. When they 
were admitted to the Standard, some writers affirm that 
the name was applied to them because of their American 
origin and from the fact that 'Wyandotte' was the name 
of a tribe of Indians, originally owning the tract of 
country where this varietj' of fowls was supposed to have 
been first bred. Mr. Houdlette wrote us, however, that 
he proposed the name from a personal love he had for a 
coasting vessel, thtts called, formerly owned by his 
father, and not the love he had for the Indians." It is 
immaterial whether the breed of fowls under considera- 
tion was named in memory of a coasting vessel, or as a 
direct honor to a tribe of North American Indians; there 
appears to be no room for doubt that the word itself 
originated in the name of the tribe of Indians herein 
mentioned.) 

At the time of Mr. Sewell's visit to the home of Mr. 
Whittaker, in 1906, he learned from that veteran breeder 
of a sale made at the time of his earliest work with the 
breed, to a photographer, residing somewhere in the 
East, the particulars of which he had then forgotten, 
suggesting the possibility of old time pictures of Wyan- 
dottes. It seems probable that this person is identical 
with the man from whom Mr. Houdlette secured his 
earliest stock, Mr. J. C. Carlisle, a photographer of Provi- 
dence, E. I. This was in 1877, and when Mr. Houdlette 
later purchased the entire stock he came into possession 
of a photograph taken in 1877 ((Fig. 9), which, through 
the kindness of Mr. Houdlette, we are enabled to 



positions extraction from Sebright Bantam, Dark 
Brahma and Spangled Hamburg, but in this feature 
resembling the Penciled Hamburg instead. This tail- 
lacing would be a natural concomitant of the breed's 
plumage, irrespective of its descent, until overcome by 
careful breeding. This cut, which is undoubtedly here 
first put upon the press, is a more dependable index of 
the breed as first disseminated than anything heretofore 
seen, and it is especially welcome at this late day, com- 
inf4' like a voice out of the past to give us assurance of 
the actual type of the original Wyandotte. When Mr. 
Sewell had photographed this old picture (Fig. 10), he 
sent a proof of the same to Mr. Whittaker, and received 
in reply the following letter: 

North Adams, Mich., June 24, 1907. 
Mr. Franklane L. Sewell, Buchanan, Mich. 

Dear Sir: Your esteemed note of 21st inst. at hand, 
it is an easy matter to identify the sweep of the old 
cock's sickle feathers by the reproduced draVcing. It 
miisl have been in 1878 or 1879 that I sent this bird to a 
man in Maine, whose name I have now forgotten. In re- 
gard to the hen in tliis picture, she differs in length of 
keel from my "Big Hen," which was carried low down (in 
the latter) between wide-spread legs, and was more 
squarely built in front and rear, showing longer body and 
back. Had we then possessed our present accurate 
facilities for making pictures, I might have furnished you 
with a number of types of the Wyandottes as they 
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existed in the early '70s. 1 am very glad to be able to 
identify this old picture with birds I sold, and I am 
willing' to give you all the help possible. 
Very truly yours, 

L. WHITTAKER. 

Whatever view we may take of the Wyandotte origin 
- whether regarding it as derived from the Eay-Whit- 
taker strain, as the late T. E. Orr's stock assiiredly was, 
or a more recent composite — just previous to its intro- 
daction- of Hamburg-Dark Brahma blood; or as still 
further influenced by a Dark Brahma cross, as in the 
case related by C. S. Mattison, the outcome is the same 
as regards the breed's racial extraction. It is still com- 
posed of essentially the same blood — Asiatic, Malay, 
Dorking and" some Dutch breed; and this is. true also of 
all the varieties of the W3'andotte. The far-distant corners 
of the earth have been ransacked for stock having the 
requisite traits, and American talent has served to unite 
and blend these distinct characteristics into a har- 
monious whole, lacking no essential value appreciably — 
although American, still cosmopolitan in origin and 
in orestiny. 

Critioisin of Mr. Proctor's "History of Wyandotte 
Origin", with Reply by Mr. Proctor 

(Editor's Note; — The invitation to all readers of Mr. 
Proctor's "History of Wyandotte Origin," to offer correc- 
tions, in the event that his statements or conclusions 
were believed to be vpithout foundation in fact, brought 
forth one criticism only, though numerous commend- 
atory letters were received. Following is the criticism, 
also Mr. Proctor's reply.) 

Kushla, Ala. 
Editor Reliable Poultry Journal, Quincy, 111. 

Dear Sir: I was very much interested in Mr. P. W. 
Proctor's article in the August R. P. J. on the origin of 
the Silver Wyandottes, but, while I do not favor the Dark 
Brahma-Sebright Bantam-Spangled Hamburg-Wnite 
Cochin theory, there seems to me to be some weak points 
in Mr. Proctor's pedigree for the Wyandottes. 

In the first place he says that the Chittagongs were 
proba,bly crosses of Malays and Dorkings. I do not see 
where the feather legs could come from if such were the 
case. I had always thought the Chittagongs were im- 
ported Asiatic birds. Mr. T. P. McGrew, in the June, 1898, 
Reliable, tells us that "Shanghais, Cochin Chinas and 
Chittagongs are all of about the same run of fowls." As 
both Malays and Dorkings (females) have brovsm in their 
plumage, I do not see how, when crossed with the Silver 
Sebrights, which Mr. Doubleday says had brown lacing, 
they could give us a fowl with only black and white in its 
plumage. 

Mr. Doubleday says he never saw a blue leg in his 
Silver Sebrights. Now I have no description of the 
Bredas with which Mr. Proctor thinks they were perhaps 
identical, but these Bredas were originated from the 
blue-legged Polish, and therefore I suppose were them- 
selves blue-legged. The same difficulty arises when we 
try to identify the Sebrights with the "Mooneys," as in 
the Jan., 1906, "Inland Poultry Journal" Dr. H. P. Clarke 
gives an old English standard for these Mooneys, and 
this standard calls for blue legs. The color of the Silver 
Sebrights shows that they were not exactly the same 
as either of these two old breeds, and the feathers on 
their • legs, mentioned by Mr. Doubleday, do not agree 
with the Mooney theory. Mr. Theo. Hewes tells us that 
he has seen blue legs among the early Wyandottes, but, 
if we accept Mr. Doubleday's statement that this defect 
was never present in the Sebrights how can we explain 
Mr. Hewes' observation other than by a Hambiirg cross? 

The following is an extract from a letter by Mr. 
Pred A. Houdlette, published in tne Oct. 1905, "Feather," 
Washington, D. C; "Tne first birds I purchased were 
from a photographer in Providence by the name of Car- 
lisle. Carlisle had purchased all the birds he owned from 
a man by the name of Perkins, somewhere in Rhode 
Island, but subsequently I had the whole stock from 
Carlisle. This stock was of a Dark Brahma origin, and 
White Cochin and Hamburg crosses." 



This_ seems to me to destroy Mr. Proctor's idea that 
the Carlisle-Houdlette birds were identical vidth the ones 
Mr. Whittaker sold to an eastern pnotographer. As for 
Mr. Whittaker's assertion that he could identify the birds 
by the picture, I do not believe any man could be posi- 
tive that he recognized birds in a photograph of a 
drawing, thirty years after he had seen the origfinals. 

In conclusion I will say that Mr. Whittaker himself 
does not seem to have formerly believed Ray's claims. In 
the "Fancier's Gazette" for June, 1886, Rev. C. L. Ayer 
quotes him as follows: "Wyandottes in 1872 were knowTi 
as Sebright Cochins. I first found them at Honeoye, N. 
Y. As to their origin I made strict search in the years 
1872, 1873, 1874, and each inquiry brought a different 
answer, and on foUovidng up the matter I would find 
them all to be mere guesses." 

Yours very truly, 

A. H. STUETEVANT, JR. 

It having been a dreaded anticipation that my efforts 
to straighten out the Wyandotte tangle might meet at 
best that mild form of contumely implied in the old 
expression "damned with faint praise," th» above criti- 
cism was a welcome token of interest aroused by the 
article in question. I am not sure that I would vyish to 
be held to aflything more than a tentative advocacy of 
either the Breda or the Redcap as the Dutch ancestor of 
the Wyandotte, but I presented the merits of these 
breeds, both knovsoi to nave been present in this country , 
— ^with the presumption, however unexpressed, that they 
would have become Americanized in color of shanks and 
skin of carcass before possibly able to pose as yellow- 
shanked "Silver Sebright." The use of theory is to lead 
us to fact. It may be that this discussion is to be the 
means of disclosing new evidence, relating to some stock 
of fowls not previously named in this connection as con- 
nected with Wyandotte origin. 

The Black-L.aced Parma 

I have recently come across a description of a fowl 
formerly to be found in Italy, and knovyn as the Black- 
Laced Parma (from the province or city of that name) 
which presents a striking resemblance to the Wyandotte 
in color. This article is from the pen of Joseph Wallace, 
whose travels had given him a personal familiarity with 
the fowls of many foreign lands; it appeared in the 
American Poultry Journal of October, 1883, and reads as 
follows: 

"Few places are there in Ehirope of the extent and 
population of Parma, not excepting Normandy, where 
the cultivation of poultry is carried on so extensively 
among the peasantry as in that little Duchy in Italy. 
Favorably situated between the Adriatic and Mediter- 
ranean seas, its trade in eggs and poultry is large and 
increasing yearly. 

"The poulterers of Parma as well as other parts of 
the Southern and Central Europe have learned by long 
experience that the medium sized breeds of fowls are 
the best for laying, the most easily fattened and the 
most profitable in every way to raise, consequently few 
very large breeds are raised among them except for the 
novelty of having them. Utility seems to be the main 
object, although there is a strong tendency to combine 
looks with it. 

"The Black Laced Parma hen is very uniform in color 
they are useful. They belong to the larger class of 
non-sitters that is so popular among the people, though 
the trait is not very strong in the breed, as they can 
frequently be seen doing maternal duties and showing as 
much diligence and solicitude for their broods as the 
Game hen, Dominique or any of our best sitting breeds. 

In size the Black Laced Parma breed approach the 
American Dominique fowls. There is also a resemblance 
between them in type and carriage, but in other points 
they exhibit distinctive marks and characteristic traits 
peculiar to the breeds of Italy. They are first-class 
layers of large sized, white and nicely formed eggs. 
Their flesh is fine, well fiavored and juicy, ovying largely 
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we believe, to the kinds of food on which they are fed, 
namely ground chestnuts, inaize, lupine, buckwheat, pot 
herbs and olive oil. 

"The Black Laced Parma fowls possess merits of a 
high color. Besides being very productive, and having ex- 
cellent table qualities they are prepossessing in plumage. 
Our American Sebrights compare favorably with them in 
lacing, but the male birds of the Black Laced breed are 
mottled on the breast and silvery white with distinct and 
evenly laced edgings of black on other parts of the 
plumage. 

"The comb of this breed is single, but not -quite as 
large as that of the typical Leghorns; it extends well 
over the back of the head and has four or at most five 
points. The earlobes are creamy white, medium size, 
thin and flat and more like those oi the Hamburg than 
the Leghorn fowls. The wattles are long and pendulous 
and the head short and deep. The neck of the cock is 
long and well arched, having abundant hackle almost 
approaching a "shawl," silvery white laced with black. 
The back is medium length, body aeep and broad, and the 



frequently sports back to the yellow-legged type. A per- 
sonal e,xperience of this kind illustrates this point. As 
I needed in my breeding certain characteristics pos- 
sessed by the Golden Sebright bantam, and having 
learned from English sources that this breed occasionally 
sports yellow shanks, I wrote to Mr. Philander Williams 
to inquire for such a bird, who replied that he had a 
single cockerel, the first he had ever produced with yel- 
low legs. This bird in my hands, mated to females of 
yellow type bred true to the desired color. 

Apparent Diaerepancy Explained 

Concerning the apparent discrepancy between the 
Chittagong of our subject and various other descrip- 
tions of fowls known under that name, I am reminded 
of a remark once made by Theodore Parker to the effect, 
that there were as many Gods as there were minds 




PAIR OF KARCY WYANDOTTBS 
Fig. 1— Wyandotte History; Represe.iting a pair of G. D. Millington's early Wyandottes.' 



wings large and well folded. The tail is well developed, 
sickles long, large and curved and the legs stout medium 
length, and slaty blue in color. 

"The Black Laced Parma breed are as beautiful as 
and lacing. They breed true where there is any attempt 
at selection in mating. They are good foragers, active 
in habits, hardy and generally healthy. They come to 
maturity when quite young. The pviUets usually begin to 
•ay after they pass their fifth month. The comb and 
wattle are quite large on the pullets, but in maturity the 
comb lops to one side. The chicks are pretty, hardy and 
active from the start, and even to good old age the Blue 
Laced Parma retain most all the traces of their former 
beauty and usefulness." 

Mr. Franklane L. Sewell, whose attention I called to 
this article, wrote concerning this breed as follows: 

"The Laced Parma fowls are described in a way to 
interest me. I should have said 'Ancona,' but that the 
writer distinctly specifies that they resemble the Wyan- 
dotte in lacing. It must mean that the old Polish had 
some influence down in Italy. In fact some of the Dutch 
call them 'Paduan' (the bearded sorts), and say that the 
type came originally from Italy. Tne slaty legs would 
further point to the 'Paduan' crossed with the single- 
combed races of Italy." 

Eeferring to the characteristic of blue legs possessed 
in common by the Bredas and Mooneys as being off-color 
for "Silver Sebrights," this is an artiflcial condition and 



capable of forming distinct conceptions of His attri- 
butes. How many Chittagongs existed it would be diffi- 
cult to say, owing to the fact that the term was used not 
only in a specific — and then variously — and also in a gen- 
eric sense. The Chamberlain strain of Light Brahmas 
was originally called the Light Gray Chittagongs. The 
term was made to include also the Malay, both pure bred 
and in various combinations. As to feathered legs — orig- 
inally a Sebright Cochin characteristic— if it could be 
shown that the Chittagong of our subject had no such in- 
herent tendency from Asiatic source, the Breda may be 
held capable of supplying the trait. Tegetmeier, re- 
ferring to Cuckoo colored representatives of this breed 
(1867) said: "Some of the American birds of this color 
have strongly-feathered legs.'' 

Speaking of Mr. Doubleday's statement regarding the 
color of the Silver Sebright that "they were chocolate 
colored where the Wyandotte is black," this would seem 
to refer to the character of the black, and the expression 
"chocolate color" perhaps meant what we would term a 
dull black, not so very different from the familiar color 
seen xipon hens exposed to the summer sun. It is con- 
ceivable that a breed like this Chittagong which Mr. Bay 
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described as "a black and yellow fowl," would possess a 
stronger black and, when bred with the "Silver Sebright," 
would improve this feature. 

Answering Mr. bturtevant's query how fowls thus de- 
scribed could give us a fowl with only black and white in 
its plumage, we have Mr. Kay's statement. "My first 
birds were silver laced and gold laced" — a common exper- 
ience, as the breeder of games well knows, when the 
black-red and duckwing type are interbred, to get clean 
black and white, or the silver-duckwing type, besides 
golden duckwings and black-reds. 

Eeferring to the statement that Mr. Whittaker 
seemed formerly not to have believed Mr. Eay's claims, 
a controversy had developed — reference to which I pur- 



posely omitted as unseemly in tnis connection, especially 
as both these men today realize that the original strain 
of Wyandotte fowls represented their joint labor of 
origination. It \yas the "Silver Sebright," and not the 
Sebright Cochin which evaded all efforts to trace. 

A personal letter from Mr. Fred A. Houdlette states 
that the "Houdlette picture" (Fig. 10 of Wyandotte His- 
tory) represents a type reached by Mr. Carlisle's breed- 
ing of the stock he had selected. I do not feel called 
upon to edit or criticise Mr. Whittaker's letter wherein 
he recognized a familiar old-time type, and one quite fa- 
miliar to the writer in the 80's. Concluding, I wish to 
thank Mr. . Sturtevant for his well-meant criticism and 
trust that some of his objections to my conclusions have 
been met by this explanation. 
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SILVER WYANDOTTE HEN, 1895 



One of the best apecimena bred fifteen years ago. This hen in color and lacing approached very 
closely the Standard Ideal at the time. In shape, she shows too straight a back line and carries tail too low. 
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CHAPTER II 



The History of Standard-Bred Wyandottes 

J. H. Drevenatedt 

IN THE proceedings of the Ninth Annual Meeting of WATTLES AND EAE-LOBES. Wattles, fine in tex- 

of the American Poultry Association held at ture, pendant of medium length; color, bright red: — 

Worcester, Mass., January 31, 1883, the following EAR-LOBES, well developed; color, bright red. 

reference to the admission of Wyandottes to the NECK: Short, well arched: — HACKLE, full and 

American Standard of Excellence appeared on abundant; color, silver-white, with black stripe through 

page 21: the centre of the feather, which tapers to a point near 

"On the so-called American Sebright variety the the extremity, 

committee reported in favor of their admission, and rec- BACK: Short, broad and flat at the shoulders; color 

ommended that a committee be appointed to prepare a silvery: — SADDLE, full, broad and rising vrith a concave 

standard to be presented at the next session of the A. sweep to the tail; web of feather, white with a black 

P. A., and that the name of the breed be 'Wyandottes. stripe through the centre. 

The report was adopted, and the following committee BREAST AND BODY: Breast, full and round; 

was appointed to prepare the standard: JB'. A. Houdlette, breast bone, straight; . plumage, under-color, slate, web 

G. D. Miliington and Rev. D. D. Bishop.'' of feather, black, with medium sized white centres, 

Mr. Houdlette submitted the report of the committee which taper to a point near the extremity: — BODY, 

on Wyandottes the follovying day, and it was accepted. short, deep, and round at- sides; plumage in under-color. 

slate, web of feather, black, slightly frosted with white. 
The First Wyandotte Standard WINGS: Of medium size and nicely folded:— PRI- 
As Adopted by The American Poultry Association at MARIES, the outer web white, inner web black: — 
Their Annual Meeting at Worcester, Mass., 1883: SECONDARIES, black on inside web, the outer edge hav- 
Di.Q„.micatipn. '°^ ^ "^^^ "^^"^ lacing:— WING-COVERTS, nearly 
Birds not matching in the show-pen; combs other ^^^^' ^^^ * ^^*°^ ^*"P^ through the centre, that 
than rose, or faUing to either side; crooked backs; de- ""^^"^ °^^' *^^ P"''* °* *«^*'^«^' Producing a double- 
formed beaks; wry tails; twisted feathers in wings or "Crfxtx^l^no^.^Z. ? T^^^: -WING-BOWS, white:- 
tail, shanks feathered or in color Other than yellow; SHOULDER-COVERTS, slate m under-color, web of same, 

solid black or white breasts; solid white or yellow ear- ™'. ^^ „ 

J , TAIL: Well developed and well spread at base and 

black in color: — SICKLES, of medium length, gracefully 

Staadard Weight. arched, and glossy black:— TAIL-COVERTS, glossy black, 

Cocks 8% lbs. Hens 6% lbs. lesser coverts having an edging of white, generally f ol- 

Cockerels .. 7% lbs. Pullets 5% lbs. lowing the color of saddle. 

Deducting two points per pound for any deficit from FLUFF: Full and abundant; color, dark slate pow- 

above standard weights. dered with gray. 

„ , ,„, ^ LEGS AND TOES: Thighs, short and stout, and well 

Seals of Points , ,^^ .^ , ^ ,, * . ., 

„ . covered with soft, almost webless feathers; m color, 

™. ,. black, powdered" with white: — SHANKS, rather short 

„ ^. . . _ and stout; in color bright yellow, and free from feathers: 

„ , — TOES, straight, stout, and well spread, of same color 

_ , ■ as the shanks. 

Comb 8 

Wattles and Ear-lobes 5 ■"■* ™*" 

Neck 8 HEAD: Short, crown broad, plumage of same silver- 
Back 8 gray:— PACE, bright red: — EYES, bright bay color: — 

Breast and Body 10 BEAK, horn color, shading to yellow at the point, and 

Wings 8 well curved. 

Tail 7 COMB: Rose, resembling that of the cock, but smal- 

Fluff 5 . ler and neater. 

Legs and Toes 7 WATTLES AND' EAR-LOBES: Wattles, fine in tex- 

— ture, rather short and evenly rotmded; color, bright red: 
—EAR-LOBES, well developed; color, bright red. 

The Coek NECK: Short and well arched:— HACKLE, abund- 

HEAD: Short, crown broad, plumage of same silver- ant; color, silvery, with black stripe through the centre 

white: — FACE, bright red: — EYES, bright bay color:— of the feather, tapering to a point near the extremity. 

BEAK, horn color, shading to yellow at the point, and BACK: Short, broad and flat at the shoulders; 

well curved. plumage, web of feather black with small white centres; 

COMB: Rose, low and flat, firm and even on the cushion full, under-color dark slate, web of feather 

head, rather oval in front and wide at the centre and black with white centres, the white may be more or less 

less prominence of spike than in Hamburgs, the top sur- penciled with black, 

face evenly covered with small points. BREAST AND BODY: Breast, full and round; 
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breast bone straight; plumage, in under-color slate, web 
white, each feather distinctly and evenly laced with. 
black: — BODY, short, deep and round at sides; plumage, 
in under-color slate, web of feather black with narrow 
white centre running into black, frosted with white near 
the thighs. 

WINGS: Medium in size and nicely folded:— PKI- 
MAEIES, black with lower edge laced with white: — 
SECONDAEIES, black on inside web , and , round tip of 
feather, outer web white, with narrow stripe of black 
along shaft of feather:— WING and SHOULDEK-COV- 
EETS, dark slate in under-color, with web white, heavily 
laced with black, the black lacing grovnng wider over 
the wing-bow; the white centres may be slightly pen- 
ciled with black. 

TAIL: Fairly developed, vsdde spread at base; color, 
black:— COVERTS, web of feather black, with small, 
white centres, which may be slightly penciled with black. 

FLUFF: Full, abundant and soft; color, dark slate 
powdered with gray. 

LEGS AND TOES: Thighs short and stout, and well 
covered with soft, almost webless feathers, in color 
black, powdered with white: — SHANKS, rather short and 
stout, in color bright yellow, and free from feathers: — 
TOES, straight and stout, and well spread, of same color 
as the shanks. 

Changes in the Wyandotte !>itandard as published 

in the 10th Kdition (1886) of The American 

Standard of Excellence 

Under DISQUALIFICATIONS: The words "or tail" 
after "twisted feathers in wings" were cut put, and after 
the words "oth'Cr than yellow" was added: "except in 
hens which may be faded from yellow." Under HACKLE 
(cock) the words "at, or" were inserted after the words 
"which tapers to a point.'' 

Under BACK (cock) color was changed to "silvery 
white." 

Under PEIMAKIES (cock) the description was made 
to read: "Primaries, black on inside web, the outer web 
having a narrow white lacing." 

Under SECONDAEIES (cock) the word "web," was 
substituted for the word "edge." Under TAIL (cock) the 
words "carried tolerably upright" were inserted after 
"well spread at base." 

Under TAIL (hen) the words "and carried moderately 
upright" were inserted after "wide spread at base." 

The name Silver Wyandottes adopted and 

Golden and White Wyandottes 

admitted to the Standard 

At the 13th annual meeting, which was held at In- 
dianapolis in January, 1888, Mi:. B. N. Pierce submitted the 
report of the committee on Standard for Wyandottes. 
Mr. Babcock made the motion to adopt the report and to 
refer it to the editing committee. Mr. Conger then 
moved to amend the motion by changing the name to 
Silver Wyandottes and the spelling of the word Wyan- 
dotte to W-y-a-n-Q-o-t. Mr. T. B. Orr opposed the change 
of spelling "not only as a matter of history but as a 
matter of precedent: they having already been admitted." 

A motion by Mr. Jacobs to vote separately on the 
change of name and change in spelling was carried. . 

The motion to change the name was carried, the one 
to change the spelling was lost. 

During this meeting committees were appointed to 
select the outlines for the various breeds. The com- 
mittee f«r Wyandottes was composed of Messrs. F. A. 
Houdlette, I. K. Felch, B. N. Pierce and Frank M. Cory. 

The motion to admit White Wyandottes and Golden 



Wyandottes to the Standard as new varieties was made 
•by Mr. Conger and adopted,. and it was decided that tne 
standard for the above two varieties be the same as the 
one for Silvers except in the matter of color. 

4 number of changes were made in the Silver Wyan- 
dotte standard. To the list of disqualifications was 
added: "Any feather on shanks or toes, combs so large 
as to obstruct the sight, solid white breast." The word 
"permanent" was substituted^ f or "polid" in connection 
with white or yellow' in ear-lobes, and the words "cover- 
ing more than one-third the surface" added. "Wry tails" 
became "decidedly wry." The words "birds not match- 
ing in the show pen" and "twisted feathers in wings" 
were cut out. 

In the description of the male the word "dark" was 
added to the color of the beak and it was decided that 
the entire comb and spike "must curve slightly to con- 
form to the sh?,pe of the skull." The words "breast bone 
straight" were omitted from description of breast but 
The words "keel bone straight" were added to the de- 
scription of the body. 

The description of wings was made to read as fol- 
lows: "Of medium size, well folded:— PBIM ARIES, black 
with lower or outer web edged with white: — SECOND- 
AEIES, black, with the lower or outer half of the lower 
web white:— WING and SHOULDEE COVERTS, under- 
color dark slate, web white, heavily laced vnth black, the 
black lacing growing wider over the wing-bow." 

'The LESSEE TAIL COVERTS' should be "black, or 
black with white centres." The soft feathers on THIGHS 
were described as "black, or black powdered with gray." 
In the description of the female the word "dark" was 
also added to color of beak, the color of hackle was to 
be "silvery-white," the back "slightly cushioned, plumage 
abundant, web of feather black with small white centres 
and free from outside white lacing." The only change in 
plumage of body was the insertion of the words "or 
black" before the words "frosted with white near the 
thighs." 

The description of the wings was changed to the fol- 
lowing: "PEIMAEIES, black with lower or outer web 
edged with white:— SECONDAEIES, black with the lower 
or outer half of the lower web white: — ^WING and 
SHOULDEE COVEETS, under-color dark slate, web white 
heavily laced vnth black, the black lacing growing wider 
over the wing-bow." The description bf tail coverts now 
reads: "GEEATER COVEETS black:— LESSEE COV- 
EETS, black or black with white centres." The feather- 
ing on thighs is to be "black, or black powdered with 
gray." 

The standard for Golden and White Wyandottes is 
the same as for the Laced variety, barring, of course, the 
color. "A solid golden bay breast" was made a disquali- 
fication in Goldens, "feathers other than white in any 
part of the plumage" one in Whites. In the description 
of the Golden Wyandotte plumage the word "golden 
bay" should be substituted for "white" in head, neck, 
breast, primaries, secondaries, and wing coverts; the 
words "reddish bay" in back, body and vidng-bows, , 
shoulder-coverts and tail coverts. The fluff should be 
"dark slate tinged with yellow," the soft feathers on 
thighs "black, tinged with yellow." 

In the female the color in head description calls for 
a "golden bay," in neck, breast, body, primaries, second- 
aries, vnng and shoulder coverts and lesser tail coverts 
for a "rich yellow." Fluff and thigh coloring the same as 
in male. 

Our comments on the revised Standard of 1888 were 
published in the Poultry Bulletin, at the time, as follows: 
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"It was with no little interest that we read the new 
Standard on Wyandottes. Although not difEering greatly 
from the old one, the new Standard contains several im- 
portant changes. One of tne disqualifications in the old 
Standard of the Wyandottes was a solid white ear-lobe; 
in the new Standard the ear-lobe must now show more 
than one-third white, or the bird is disqualified. This is 
as it should be. A white, or half white, ear-lobe is de- 
cidedly bad. The breast is a section by itself, and it is 
valued at ten points— body and fiuff being combined with 
a value of eight points. This makes a cut in breast 
count certainly two points more than formerly. Breast 
is ten points, five for color and five for shape. Solid black 
breasts are not disqualified hereafter. A good full breast 
in a Wyandotte is of the greatest consequence. A nar- 
row or fiat breast is bad. The breed, handsome as it is, 
claims utility a twin feature. It is a table fowl when well 
bred — equal to the best. A good table fowl should have a 
large full breast, and nothing brings out the fine And 
beautiful lacing of a Wyandotte better than such a 
breast. The wings of the Wyandotte retain the same 
number of points, four for color and four for shape. Over 
fifty per cent of the Wyandottes bred have too small 
wings and carry them too high. A large wing shovring 
the secondp;ries well developed would add beainty and 
utility to the bird. A large-winged bird ;is a'pt to have 
good breast development. . ' 

"Another point we wish, to call attention to, -is the 
wing bar. It is of the 'sdme descriptiorf as in' the old 
Standard, and compels the judge, to sc'qre the feathers 
that make the bar as spangled feathers. .Saving' handled 
many Wyandottes, in the past, we' find the best niales for 
breeding have heavily laced feathers tha^t make a 'hand- 
some bar. " The wing, fronts ^nd'^even lan^^r-vyifigs have 
nicely laced feathers. They are ,what. soiae-.,<Jail 'pullet' 
breeders. So why should it be required, that 'just one set 
of feathers that have but', a color valiie of one to two 
points be spangled, when • all, bthpr ■ feathers are to be 
laced? ■''.,• 

"The back receives more atteu-tion, and no penciling 
is admissible, but white edging-is made a severe cut. This 
is an improvement, but we hope our judges vsdll ctit this 
penciling or moss-back plumage severely, , It has been 
the weak point of the Wyandottes, but hks been treated 
with too much leniency by our judges. We have been 
trying to breed it out and have not succeeded in doing 
so. Other breeders have done the same with more or less 
success. It must be done, but how?, A friend who has' 
had much experience aiid given much thought to the sub- 
ject never bred from pullets, but only from hens that 
moulted out clean and as free as possible from pen- 
ciling. This. reduced his fiock to a minimum, b<it he made 
a step forward when a new difficulty presented itself, 
viz., he could not breed too close and wanted new blood. 
He wrote to us for a cockerel that would breed clean 
and well, and we could not find such a bird. Every male 
bird that we examined that year in our own and other 
flocks, no matter how well he looked on the surface, 
had under the saddle feathers plenty of feathers that 
showed unmistakable penciling. Thus we see the vital 
importance of establishing a line of male birds that are 
to a certain extent free from this taint. 

"But, Wyandotte breeders, be careful to breed good 
hens also. The old law that color comes from the male 
principally is not always applicable to Wyandottes. That 
the latter are improving no one questions, but the time 
is still a little distant when male birds get to ninety-five 
and females to ninety-six points. The two best male 
birds we saw this season scored ninety-three and one- 



half points each. They were cockerels and magnificent 
specimens. The best female was a hen that should have 
scored ninety-five points had she been up to weight. The 
best pullet scored ninety-five points. This is under the 
old Standard. We are aware that birds have been scored 
higher than this, but it showed undue leniency on the 
part of the judge toward a breed that needs severe cut- 
ting to teach breeders the defects and to remedy them. 
In conclusion we will say to Wyandotte fanciers, care- 
fully select well developed birds and do not breed nar- 
row-breasted, long-backed specimens, as under the new 
Standard such birds will suffer severely if honestly 
judged. 

"Under-color is important, and should be a slate as 
the new Standard requires; the tail proper a solid black. 
White in sickle feathers, if under the surface, should not 
bo cut sevesrely. Some of the best birds will show some 
white in the sickles. If all these little details are re- 
garded, we believe, with carefiil management and UEiating, 
the Silver Wyandotte will attain the great perfection of 
the Silver Sebright Bantam. A good dark pullet of the 
latter, with 'a solid black tail, comes very near being a 
perfect. Wyandotte color." 

Bljpick and Buff Wyandottes admitted to the Staililard. 

Some Changes made at World's Fair, 

Chicago. 1893. 

In the edition of the. Amierltian Standard published in 
1894 Black and Buff Wyandottes are added ta the other 
three vatietics of this breed. The requirements are the 
same as for White Wyandottes, .substituting, of course, 
either blacik or buff, as the- occasion. dCntands. The dis- 
qualifications i^ Black ■ Wyajidottes : are 'nore numerous. 
The additional bhes are:. "Shank^i pth^r i«ian black, shad- 
ing into willow ,ar' yellow; bottoms- of fee^ other than yel- 
low in color; pure white ip' any part of the plumage ex- 
tending over one-half of an inch, or two or more feathers 
tipped or edged , -with "positive, ■wiite." 

The. question, of .ear-lobes was taken up at the Chi- 
cago meeting. "The one-third white in ear-lobe" was 
receiving such a liberal interpretation that it was voted 
preferable to niake the' disqualification "solid white." 
Head plumage in the male was changed to read "plumage 
short,, close, in, color silvery w'hite^ with -a black stripe 
extending to a- fine- point." To the, description of ear- 
lobes was added: "White in ^r-lobes being a serious de- 
fect." In the saddle the imder-color is to be "dark slate," 
the white centres of the breafst are to, be "large,", and the 
shanks are to be free from "stubs" as well as feathers. 

In the neck plumage of the female the "shaft of the 
feather may be white," the plumage of the back is to 
have a black web, with "medium" white centres, the 
breast is to be "broad, deep and fully developed," and the 
white centres on the breast plumage are to be "large." 

Special attention given to Color of Unff^Wyandottes 
in 1898 Edition of Standard 

No changes of importance were made in the Wyan- 
dotte Standard in 1898. The feathers in the wing bar of 
laced varieties were to be laced instead of spangled, and 
it was decided that the words "small points" should be 
added to the description of the surface of the comb, the 
"points" being preferable to "corrugations." 

A strong effort was made to come to a definite un- 
derstanding on the subject of buff color, and this Stand- 
ard contains the first good description of the color that 
Buff breeders were striving to obtain. The following was 
adopted. "Surface color throughout one even shade of 
rich (golden buff, free from shafting or mealy appear- 
ance; the head, neck, hackle, back, wing-bows and saddle 
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Silver Wyandottes, 1899 



The illustration by F. L.. Sewell represents the 1898 Standard type in color and shape, albeit the shape and carriage of tail 
in the male is ideal, owing to the sharp bend in the sickle feathers. The female shows 
less cushion than -the Wyandottes of today. 
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richly glossed with a metallic lustre. Under-color, a 
lighter shade, as free as possible from all foreign color. 
Other things being equal, the specimen showing the 
richest under-color shall receive the preference. Black or 
white showing in wings or tail shall be considered alike 
objectionable. Specimens showing different shades of 
buff in neck, wings or breast, or in two or more of these 
sections on either male or female, shall be considered a 
serious defect. One harmonious blending of bufE in all 
sections is most desirable." 

Silver]Penoiled Wyandottes admitted to the Standard. 

I artridge Wyandottes held up by a Protetst, 

but Gain Their Point in the End, 

At the Chicago meeting in 1901 the Partridge Wyan- 
dotte Club sent in a petition that their variety be admitted 
to the Standard. On the ground that the papers had not 
reached the secretary at the proper time, a protest was 
made against their admission. The protest was dis- 
allowed, however, when proof had been given that the 
delay was caused by an error in address. Thereupon the 
Partridge Wyandottes were duly admitted, the under- 
standing being that they were to be Wyandotte in shape, 
with the plumage of the Partridge Cochin. A committee 
was also appointed to correct omissions in the BufE 
Wyandotte Standard, and the following was added to the 
description of this variety: "Color of legs and beak yel- 
'low, eyes bright bay." 

Silver Penciled Wyandottes applied for admission at 
the Hagerstown meeting in 1903 and were accepted, their 
standard to be: "Wyandotte in shape and size of shanks 
and Dark Brahma in color of plumage." 

First Illustrations of Wyandottes in Standard 
adopted m Rochester, N. T. in 1904 

The 28th annual meeting of the American Poultry As- 
sociation, held at Eochester, ?f. Y., in 1904, is of special 
importance not only in Wyandotte history, but in the his- 
tory of all breeds. The much discussed and strenuously 
fought for illustrations were beginning to materialize. 
The outlines of the illustrations were submitted to the 
members of the association for approval at this meeting. 
After a thorough discussion and numerous criticisms, the 
outline delineating the correct shape of the Wyandotte 
fowl was adopted. This outline was then sent to the 
artist with instructions to follow same in completing his 
illustrations of the different varieties of Wyandottes. 
These completed illustrations were then submitted for 
approval to the committee of five appointed at the 
Rochester meeting, and after suggesting minor changes, 
they adopted the drawings as they appear in the present 
Standard of Perfection. 

Besides numerous changes in the Wyandotte Stand- 
ard, the illustrated edition gives a, short description of 
the origin and history of the breed. 

The Scale of Points for the American class was 
changed in several sections. The word "symmetry" was 
substituted for "typical carriage" and 7 points instead of 
8 allotted to it. Condition was reduced to 5 points, color 
of back increased to 6, color of wings'increased to 6, color 
of tail increased to 5, legs and toes reduced to 6 (3 for 
shape and 3 for color respectively). The changes in 
Standard made for both male and female ■Were as fol- 
lows: The word "short" was added to the description of 
beak, eyes were to be "of medium size, oval" surface of 
comb was to be "covered with small rounded points" 
(corrugations being cut out), ear-zlobes were to be "ob- 
long in shape," breast was to be "broad, deep, round, 
with low set keel," wings were to be "small," thighs 



"showing outline of shape when viewed sideways, shanks 
short, set well apart at knee joints, strong and well 
rounded." 

The tail of the male was to be carried "at an angle of 
fifty degrees from the horizontal," coverts to be "abund- 
ant, filling out- well in front, almost hiding the stiff 
feathers." The word "round" was added to description 
of head in female, the back was to rise "in a concave 
sweep to a broad, slightly-rounded cushion, which ex- 
tends to tail coverts," and the tail to be "short, well 
spread at base, carried at an angle of forty degrees from 
the horizontal." 

The color of the eye was the subject of much discus- 
sion, and the description "bright red or bay" was adopted 
for the new Standard in all varieties. 

The disqualifications in Silver Wyandottes were 
changed to the following: "Ear-lobes more than one-half 
positive white; shanks other than yellow." Better de- 
scriptions were substituted in many sections. 

The following description is given for breast in male 
and back and breast in female: "Web of feathers black, 
with large, oval-shaped, white centres free from black or 
brown, black lacing sharply defined and free from white 
edging, under-color slate." In the description of fluff of 
male and female the following was added: "Laced feath- 
ers desirable, under-color, dark slate." Wings in both 
male and female changed to read as follows: "Priinaries, 
black, lower edge white; secondaries, black, lower half of 
outer web white, with a narrow black edging, wider at 
tip." Under-color in wing-bows to be "dark slate;" thighs 
are to be. "black or dark slate, powdered with gray; 
laced feathers desirable." In the description of the fe- 
male the word "narrow" was omitted in speaking of the 
white centres of the lesser tail coverts. 

Color of Golden Wyandottes should correspond to 
that of Silvers, substituting "golden bay for white, pow- 
dered with golden bay, for powdered with gray in thighs 
and fluff; and dark slate, or dark slate powdered with 
golden bay, in under-color." 

To the disqualifications in White Wyandottes was 
added: "Bed, buff or positive black in any part of 
plumage." The plumage is to be "pure white, quills and 
shafts included." 

"White or red in any part of plumage extending more 
than one-half inch" becomes a disqualification in this 
edition of the Black WyandStte Standard. 

To the description of color of Buffi Wyandottes is 
added: "Face, bright red; comb, wattles and ear-lobes, 
bright red; shanks and toes, yellow." 

In Partridge Wyandottes under-color was changed in 
all sections from "slate" to "dark slate." The breast of 
the male was to be a "glossy" black, and "a red shaft" 
was to be "allowable" in saddle feathers. Change in de- 
scription of wings was made as follows: "Primaries, 
black, lower edge red; secondaries, black, the outside web 
red, terminating with black at end of each feather." In 
the female "penciling in central portion of feathers al- 
lowable" was added to description of wing, the penciling 
in back and breast to be "dark brown" not "black or dark 
brown" as before. - The woi:d "irregularly" was omitted 
before "penciled vrith a darker brown" in describipg body 
and fluff. To the description of tail was added: "The 
two highest main tail feathers penciled vnth reddish- 
brown." 

The under-color of Silver Penciled Wyandottes was 
changed to "dark slate" instead of "dark slate or gray" 
in all sections where it appears. , The wings of the male 
bird were described as follows: "Primaries, black, lower 
edgfs, white; secondaries, black, outer web white; termi- 
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nating with greenish black at end of each feather." 
Thighs were to be "black, tinged with gray." There were 
no changes in the standard for the female, except in 
under-color as above stated. 

Columbian Wyandottes 

Columbian Wyandottes were admitted to the Stand- 
ard at the meeting held in Cincinnati in 1906, and a de- 
scription of this variety was inserted in the new edition 
of the Illustrated Standard. It .reads as follows: 

"DISQUALIFICATIONS: Ear-lobes more than one- 
half positive white; solid black feathers in back; shanks 
other, than yellow or reddish yellow. 

"COLOE OF MALE AND FEMALE: Same as Light 
Brahmas, except that the color of beak is horn, shading 
to yellow at point, and that black prevalent in web of 
feathers in back of female does not disqualify, but is a 
serious defect." 

Wyandottes nnder the new Standard of 1910 

Under the above title, the editor presented his views 
on the new Wyandotte Standard in the November issue 
of the American Poultry World, which are as follows: 

The changes made in the Wyandotte Standai'd at the 
annual meeting of the American Poultry Association held 
at Niagara Falls, N. Y., August 10, 11, and 13, 1909, were 
not many, and vtdll not materially affect the mating and 
breeding and exhibiting of Wyandottes in the future. 

The Scale of Points for the American class was 
changed to give a little more value to shape and less to 
color. This should prove beneficial to all varieties of 
Wyandottes, and more particularly to the White variety. 
As shape makes the breed, and color makes the variety, 
the importance of adhering to the breed type is empha^ 
sized. Reducing the value of symmetry one-half, and dis- 
tributing the other half among the shape sections vdll 
be received with general commendation. The cutting 
down of the number of points in "condition," while neces- 
sary to gain a greater allotment in "shape points" will 
not meet with similar favor among Eastern breeders and 
exhibitors. Condition is a prime factor in winning prizes 
in hot classes at the big exhibitions of the East. 

Disqualifications remain the same except that "one 
quarter of positive enamel white in ear-lobes" takes the 
plape of "ear-lobes more than one-half positive white." 
This should prevent judges from throwing out specimens 
that may show pale lobes approaching white while being 
cooped up. 

Standard weights remain unchanged as experience 
has proven the old scale satisfactory. 

In the shape of males, eyes have been changed from 
"of medium size, oval," to "large, oval." This is an im- 
provement as the eye of a Wyandotte is of good size and 
a very striking feature. An important change is in the 
description of the comb, which 'now reads: "Eose, low, 
firm on nead; top, oval and surface covered With small, 
rounded points, tapering to a well-defined point at rear; 
entire comb curving to conform to shape of skull." This 
is as it should be, and makes the Wyandotte comb a 
unique feature of the breed. It does away with the Ham- 
burg type of comb and its large spike, a change that all 
lovers of the Wyandotte will' hail with satisfaction. 

Wattles are changed to: "Moderately long, nicely 
rounded at lower edges; equal in length, fine in texture, 
free from folds or wrinkles." This is perhaps more ex- 
plicit than the old description, especially the latter part 
of the sentence referring to folds and Wrinkles. 

Ear-lobes are now described as follows: "Oblong, well 
defined, hanging about half the length of wattles; 



smooth." This gives a clearer idea of the size of the 
lobe than in the old description which read: "oblong in 
shape, well developed, smooth." 

The description of neck remains the same except that 
the words "flovring well over shoulders" are added to 
"hackle, abimdant." 

"Saddle feathers, abundant" is added to "back" sec- 
tion. 

The "breast" section remains the same except that 
the words "with low set keel" are omitted and placed in 
the "bpdy" section, this also being the only change made 
in the latter.. As the keel is really a part of the body and 
not of the breast, a more correct description is the re- 
sult. 

Wings are now described as "small, not carried too 
close to body; sides well rounded," the words "to body" 
being added to the old description. Personally we should 
like to see moderately large vrings, as they usually ac- 
company a broad, deep, round breast, but in the modern 
Wyandotte, especially in the White variety, small wings 
have been the fashion. 

The tail description remains the same, except that 
sickles are now "moderately, long" instead of "of medium 
length." 

No changes are made in "Legs and Toes" except in 
Shanks; which now reads: "Shanks below hock joint, and 
toes free from feathers and down." The words "below 
hock joint" were added to prevent specimens being 
thrown out that may have a few downy feathers at rear 
of hock joint. 

In the shape of female, the sections describing eyes, 
comb, breast, body, wings and legs and toes, were 
changed to conform to those in the shape of the male. 
The back of the female is now described as follows: 
"Short, broad, fiat at shoulders, rising in a concave sweep 
to the broad, slightly rounded cushion which extends 
well on to main tail; plumage, abundant." The change 
consists in substituting the words "well on to main 
tail" for "to tail coverts." This gives a clearer definition 
of what an ideal back is like, as the back cushion really 
extends beyond the juncture of the tail coverts to the 
back. 

We honestly believe the new Standard descriptions 
for both male and female shape to be correct, briefly and 
clearly expressed, in language that everyone can under- 
stand. 

Color changes in Wyandottes were confined to elim- 
inating the superfluous words, making the descriptions of 
the feathers of laced and penciled varieties more techni- 
cally correct, and giving under-color a less arbitrary 
value. 

In Silver Wyandotte males and females eyes are de- 
scribed as "red or reddish bay" instead of "bright red or 
bay." This applies to all Wyandotte varieties^except the 
Blacks. The word "bay" is too indefinite, and is anything 
from very light brovm to a hazel. Eeddish bay defines 
and qualifies the color more specifically. 

The plumage of neck is described the sam'e as in the 
old Standard, except that the shaft of feather "is white'' 
instead of "may be white." This is in line with modern 
Wyandottes, which show more tendency to white quills 
in hackle feathers, a point that is important in breeding 
the more open-laced type of Silver Laced Wyandottes. 

Under-color of neck, as well as in all other sections, 
IS now described as "slate" instead of "dark slate." This 
is a good move in the right direction, and will keep the 
under-color cranks fr6m overlooking the more important 
surface color sections. 

The wording of the back section has been slightly 
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changed to read: "Back, silvery white; saddle, silvery 
white; a black stripe through each feather, tapering to a 
point near its extremity, having a tapering, diamond- 
shaped centre of white; under-color slate," the words 
"tapering to a point 'near its extremity," being added 
after the word "feather." It gives a better idea of the 
surface striping of the saddle feathers. The diamond- 
shaped centres are partially covered, and do not show on 
the surface, except in some specimens having exception- 
ally large iand long white centres, a virtue rather than a 
fault. 

The color description of breast has jbeen radically 
changed and now reads: "Web of each feather white, 
laced with narrow, lustrous, greenish black, sharply de- 
fined lacing, to conform to the edge of the feather." In 
the present Standard it reads: "Web. of feathers black, 
with large, oval-shaped white centres free from black or 
brown; lacing, lustrous black, sharply defined and free 
from white edging." 

It took several hours of discussion at the Revision 
Committee meeting to finally agree on the wording in 
the new Standard, which in a technical sense is perhaps a 
more correct definition than the description in the pres- 
ent Standard, although Silver Wyandotte breeders were 
satisfied and contented with the latter. Body description, 
of course, was changed to conform to new definition of 
breast lacing. Wings remain the same, except that un- 
der-color is now "slate" instead of "dark slate." Tail is 
now described more correctly as "black, sickles and 
greater coverts, lustrous, greenish black; lesser coverts, 
black with diamond-shaped white centres; feathers laced 
with white." This brings out the important color point 
in the coverts in an unmistakable manner. 

Legs and toes are also given an overhauling, and are 
described as follows: "Web of feather, white, laced with 
narrow, lustrous greenish black, sharply defined lacing to 
conform to" edge of feathers. Under-color,' slate." This 
applies to the color of the thighs, a much clearer and 
more advanced definition than the "black or dark slate, 
powdered with gray, laced feathers desirable;" which ap- 
pears in the" present Standard. Shanks and toes are de- 
scribed as "yellow,'' vyith the clause, "red showing at 
outer sides, back of scales, not a defect" added. It seems 
that some judges have cut this reddish pigment on yel- 
low-shanked fowl as a defect, when in reality it is a 
most desirable quality, and usually accompanies rich yel- 
low legs in fowl. 

The Silver Wyandotte female receives similar treat- 
ment in the laced sections as the male, the description 
of a laced feather being the same in both. The color of 
neck is changed somewhat. The shafts of feathers now 
called for are "white" instead of "may be white" which 
corresponds with the description of the male neck 
' feather. 

' The description of tail now reads: "Black, greater 

I coverts black, lesser coverts black with white centres; 

■ the upper sides of top feathers edged vidth white." The 

white edging .required on these feathers is in the line of 

I progress. We believe with the trend toward the Sebright 

' type of lacing that the greater coverts should also be 

I laced, i.e., described the same as the lesser coverts. 

i Silver Wyandottes that are bred up to this new 

! Standard ideal should prove a remarkably beautiful fowl, 

a distinct advance over the older and darker colored type. 

Golden Wyandottes are now described in detail in the 

i new Standard, the words, "golden bay," being substituted 

( for the "silvery white" and "white" of the Silver Wyan- 

! dotte; otherwise the description is the same as for the 

latter. 



White Wyandotte plumage is now described as being: 
"Web, flufE and quills of feathers in all sections, pure 
white," which is perhaps a trifle more explicit than the 
old descriptibn. Color of eyes, shanks and toes is Ihe 
same as required on Silver and Golden Wyandottes, ex- 
cept that toes should be "yellow" only, v^ith no "dusky 
yellow" — maybe. 

The Black Wyandotte standard buffered few changes, 
the most important one being in the color of eyes, which 
is now described properly as "black or dark brovra," in- 
stead of "bright red or bay," a color foreign to the va- 
riety. Color of shanks- and toes remains the same; viz., 
"black, shading into yellow or wallow." Some breeders 
advocated pure yellow shanks for Black Wyandottes, but 
the majority preferred the present standard color, be- 
lieving yellow shanks to accompany white in plumage, 
especially in the under-color. Color of plumage is de- 
scribed: "Surface, lustrcus, greenish black throughout; 
under-color, black." A Black Wyandotte vrith such un- 
der-color is in no danger of developing rich yellow legs. 
We believe, however, that slate under-color and yellow 
legs will sooner or later be demanded. Black Wyandotte 
Bantams are being bred in England wdth pretty sound 
black plumage and yellow legs, and if the little fellows 
can be bred that way, why not the big fellows? 

Buff Wyandottes were subjected to no changes in 
color except in eyes, which are the same as desoribed in 
White, Silver and. Golden Wyandottes— ^"red or reddish 
bay." The color description of plumage remains substan- 
tially the same, only a few superfluous words and sen- 
tences being eliminated. That for the male now reads: 
"Surface throughout an even shade of rich golden buff, 
free from shafting or raealy appearance, the head, neck, 
hackle, back, wing-bows and saddle richly glossed; un- 
der-color, a lighter shade, free from foreign color. Dif- 
ferent shades of buff in two or more sections is a serious 
defect. A harmonioi s Wending of buff in all sections is 
most desirable." 

The plumage of the female is described as follows: 
"Surface throughout an even shade of rich golden buff, 
free from shafting or mealy appearance, the head and 
neck plumage showing luster of the same shade as the 
rest of the plumage; under-color, a lighter shade, free 
from foreign color. Different shades of buff, in neck, 
back, vsdngs and breast, or in two or more of these sec- 
tions, constitute a. serious defect. A harmonious blend- 
ing of buff in all sections is most desirable." The words 
"metallic luster" were eliminated, "richly glossed" being 
sufficient and more accurate in describing the sheen or 
luster of buff plumage. The sentences: "Other things 
being equal, the specimen having the richest under-color 
shall be given the preference," and "black or white ap- 
pearing in vyings or tail is a serious defect, and the one 
shall be considered as objectionable as the other," which 
appear in the present Standard, were stricken out. The 
former, for the obvious reason that judges naturally 
would prefer the stronger under-color, the latter for the 
stronger reason that black or white in buff feathers are 
defects and need not be described in buff color, 
definitions. 

The color of Partridge Wyandottes was changed to 
meet the wishes of the Partridge Wyandotte Club, the 
principal changes being: In male: "Head — Plumage, 
bright red; eyes, reddish bay; neck, bright red with lus- 
trous, greenish-black stripe running nearly parallel vrith 
edges and extending through each feather, tapering to a 
point near its extremity; imder-color, slate. Back, dark 
red, saddle bright red with lustrous, greenish-black stripe 
down the middle of each feather as in hackle, under-color 
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slate. Body and fluff — body, black, flufE, black with red- 
dish-brown, reddish-brown not too predominating, under- 
color slate. Wings — Bows, dark red, fronts, black; pri- 
maries, black, lower edges reddish bay; secondaries, 
black; outside web, reddish bay, terminating with 
greenish black at end of each feather; coverts, lustrous, 
greenish black, forming a well defined bar of this color 
across wing when folded. Tail, black', sickles -and coverts, 
lustrous, greenish -black; lesser coverts, lustrous greenish 
black, edged with bright red. Legs and toes — Thighs, 
black; shanks and toes, yellow, red showing at the outer 
sides, back of scales, not a defect." 

With a "slate" instead of "dark slate" under-color 
breeders ought to produce better and brighter colored 
cockerels and pullets. The color of the females described 
in the new Standard is the result of a careful comparison 
and study of specimen feathers plucked from choice exhi- 
bition specimens, the color terms used matching the 
darker and lighter shades of the feathers submitted. The 
sections are described as follows: "Head, mahogany 
brown; neck, reddish bay with a penciled stripe extend- 
ing down the middle of each feather, running nearly par- 
allel with the edges of the feather and tapering to a 
point near its extremity. Back, mahogany brown, dis- 
tinctly penciled with black, the outlines of the penciling 
conforming to shape of feathers; under-color slate." 
Breast and wing-bows — the same color description as for 
back is used. Body — Tail coverts and thighs are "ma- 
hogany brown penciled with black." The two top feathers 
of tail are "black, penciled with mahogany brown." Each 
feather in back, breast, body and wing-bows must have 
"two or more distinct pencilings, and must be free from 
shafting." 

In the present Standard the color is described as 
"mahogany red or reddish brown, distinctly penciled vnth 
very dark brown," a blend that hardly exists in the 
feathers of choice Partridge Wyandotte females. The 
penciling in nearly every case is a lustrous black, which 
is intensified by the mahogany brovyn ground color. 

The changes made in the Silver Penciled Wyandotte 
Standard are not very great, the color descriptions being 
identical with those of the Dark Brahma. They have 
undergone a word pruning and refining process rather 
than a material change. In neck the striping is now de- 
scribed as "lustrous, greenish black" instead of a "dis- 
tinct black stripe." The under-color is "slate or bluish 
white" instead of "black or dark slate." This is a great 
improvement. Back remains about the same, vnth de- 
•scription of saddle feathers like those of hackle, under- 
color being "slate" instead of "black or dark slate." 'We 
often wonder if anyone ever found a Dark Brahma or 
Silver Penciled Wyandotte male that had black under- 
color in the feathers of the back! No change is made in 
wing descriptions. The only change made in color of tail 
is substituting the word "lustrous" for "glpssy." Body 
and fluff are changed to read: "Body, black; under-color, 
slate, or bluish white. Fluff, black slightly tinged with 
gray." This change calls for sound black body which is 
a continuance of black breast, the "slightly frosted with 
white" being eliminated from the description in the pres- 
ent Standard. The word "tinged" is an improvement on 
"frosted" in the description of fluff. Under-color is "slate 
or bluish white." 

Color of female: Neck is now described: "Silvery 
white, with broad, black stripe running nearly parallel 
with edges of, and extending down middle of each 
feather and tapering to a point near its extremity." This 
calls for a solid black stripe in female, hackle feathers. 
The present Slmndard description reads: "Silvery white. 



with a distinct black stripe extending through each 
feather, tapering to a point near extremity of feather; 
black stripe may be slightly penciled with silvery white; 
each feather to be free from a black or dark edge." We 
do not recollect ever seeing a Silver Penciled Wyandotte 
hen with absolutely black striping in hackle. It may be 
ideal — on paper — however. The color and penciling de- 
scriptions of bacK, breast and vnng-bows remain the 
same as in the present Standard. The upper webs of 
secondaries are "black" instead of "dull black," the only 
change made in wings. Under-color throughout is 
"slate." 

Columbian Wyandottes have been given the same 
color description as Light Brahmas. The standard for 
the latter has been found satisfactory by Brahma fan- 
ciers, so was not materially change J. A better descrip- 
tion of hackle is given as follows: "Web, white with solid, 
lustrous greenish black stripe extending from fluff down 
middle of each feather and tapering to a point near its 
extremity," the words "one-half or more its length" being 
replaced by "from fluff down," which is more definite; in 
other words, it means that the stripe must be black in 
web of the feather only, -the fluff or under-color white, 
bluish white or slate. The description of back has been 
changed somewhat, the saddle hangers being allowed 
some striping. 

A prominent Light Brahma breeder, who objects to 
striping in saddle feathers writes: "I believe in clean 
backs and saddle hangers, except near the tail; of course 
some stripes are there in birds With good hackles, wings 
and tails." 

There are other good and experienced Light Brahma 
fanciers who believe in this striping and one of the latter 
.writes us as follows: "We certainly like the striping in 
saddle-hangers and in back at the base of tail; not too 
heavy, but enough to properly trim the back, and we will 
by all means encourage and tolerate the black striping in 
saddles of males, Standard or no Standard. It has been 
proven, and can be proven again, that males with striped 
saddles have dark under-color and are free from brass or 
cream, and wings are generally with narrow white stripe 
to lower edge of black in primaries — the ideal — and such 
males have a decided tendency to produce females free 
from cream, with neck striping and tail coverts splendidly 
laced in perfection of uniformity. We find that males 
with clear white saddles are invariably inclined to straw 
color throughout, and many are brassy and breed females 
inclined to creamy plumage with ragged lacings on tails 
and smutty black in necks; also breed males, with scant 
striping in hackle and solid black primaries, or else those 
well streaked with gray. We think breeding from males 
with striping in saddles has greatly improved the white 
in birds." 

Personally, we favor the black striping in the saddle 
hangers of Columbian Wyandottes, believing this to be 
color characteristic of the breed and each sub-variety, 
excepting the solid colored ones, should have striped 
hackles and saddles in the males, and the more soUd 
black and intense this striping is in the Columbian Wyan- 
dotte male, the finer the white lacing or edging will be. 
We will grant that the Light Brahma male should have a 
white back except near the tail, where some striping is 
necessary to harmonize with finely laced tail coverts but 
with the Columbian Wyandotte male we think the case is 
different, belonging, as it does, to a distinct breed hav- 
ing color features of its own. 

In the female the color of wing primaries is now the 
same as for male, viz.: "Black, with white 4dging on 
lower edge of web." This change was requested by the 
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majority of Light Brahma breeders, and is in line with 
the wing color of the modern type of Brahma female. 
The back of the Columbian Wyandotte female is de- 
scribed as: "Surface color, white; cape, white or black 
and white, saddle white, occasional black in weTa Of 
feather shall not be a serious defect; under-color, either 
white, bluish white or slate," breeders of Columbians in- 
sisting that such a provision is just to the variety in its 
present stage of development. A prominent Light 
Brahma fancier comments on this as follows: "1 know 



the Columbian Wyandotte breeders would like to see 
some changes that would be easier for them to breed as 
they sadly lack color today, but we Light Brahma breed- 
= t>rs have been through it all so long .• time, we know 
what can be done." As black in web (^f back feathers is 
not made a disqualification, we see no reason why the 
description of surface color of back should be described 
otherwise than white. The American Standard of Perfec- 
tion is supposed to describe an ideal bird in plumage, and 
there can be but one ideal back, and that is a white one. 




Buff Wyandottos 

fine pen of the modern 'Buff Wyandotte, male and females being very Souftd in color and showing good Wyandotte type. 



CHAPTER III 



The Science of Natural Color 



As Applied to Standard Varieties ol Poultry, with Special Reference to the Color Problems that Influence 

the Production of All Varieties of Wyandottes. A Thorough Scientific Research and Study of the 

Pigmentary Depositions and Their Importance in Attaining the Ideal Standard Color 

F. W. Prootor 




rSEN I first fell a victim to the breeding 
frenzy, some twenty-five years ago, I can 
well recall my amazement upon finding 
that like fails to beget like in the matter 
of color, in certain instances. A neighbor, 
a veteran breeder of Games, had in his 
yards a flock of chicks which ran the 
whole scale of Game colors, the "get" of a single 
Black Eed sire. There were Pyles and Duckwings, Black 
Reds and Browns, besides some others. My impression 
is that I must have sorely taxed this neighbor's patience 
by my huge grist of questions. At any rate I was soon 
familiar with the whole scheme of Game matings. 

But with the practical side of the subject all avail- 
able knowledge seemed to stop. As to the fundamental 
laws of color variation, the only answer I could get 
either from breeders or works upon the subject was to 
the effect that the tendency to variation of color is "in 
the blood", and that each color type repeats the colora- 
tion of some ancestor — ^which is quite true so far as it 
goes, but somewhat of an eye-closer to the philosophic 
mind. The trait of speculation soon possessed me, and 
in the absence of any authority I set out independently 
to investigate the subject. This phase of the fancy of 
poultry soon became predominant in niy mind and I have 
experienced no less satisfaction in the solving of color 
problems than from actual work as a breeder. 

All Colorations Closely Related 

That the Black Ked male should be the sire of so 
diverse a progeny struck me as being no less wonderful 
than that these retained through all their variations the 
patterns or arrangement of color so perfectly. A famil- 
iarity with the subject which I soon reached showed the 
Black Eed to hold a paternal relation, in every breed, to 
all known types of color. As we proceed to trace color 
variations in logical order we may recognize six distinct 
phases of color production, giving rise to as many color 
types— The Black Red, Duckwing, Pyles and the solids, 
blatsk, red and white. Whatever the color pattern, how- 
ever intricate, the Wyandottes included, all fowls fall 
naturally into one or another of these classes, which 
fact recognized, the problem of their breeding is cor- 
respondingly simplified. 

The blood of the original Wyandottes, so far as color 
lines permitted, was a factor in evolving the succeeding 
varieties. While it is not customary so far as comes to 
the ear of the public to amalgamate the varieties, it may 
yet be done within pattern lines. The impaired ^tality 
that so often attends inbreeding is not the essential 
result of related blood, but naturally follows the breed- 
ing together of similar temperaments. And as tempera- 
ment is exemplified no less in color than in physical 
attributes in general, the advantage gained in vigor by 



outcrossing with other colorations is obvious. It vyill be 
recollected that the breed with which this custom has 
obtained most generally — the Game — remains the most 
vital of all fowls, despite their being kept closely within 
breed lines. 

What is Color? 

Let. us consider briefly the subject of color in the 
abstract. Light is comprised of undulations of varying 
rapidity. As a most familiar example of the analysis of 
light according to the rapidity or length of undulation, 
we have the rainbow, the red rays being slower, in the 
proportion of two to three, than the violet. Now the 
mind has power to inttiitively distinguish between the 
undulations of different lengths as to the heat contained, 
which constitutes the sensation of color. (This topic is 
treated more fully" in the Reliable Poultry Journal Pub- 
lishing Company's book. The Plymouth Rocks.) The 
varying color of objects results from how they act upon 
the rays of light. If the undulations of all lengfths are 
alike absorbed by an object, and thus nullified in their 
power to contribute to the sight, technical darkness 
results, which is the sensation we term black. Upon the 
other hand, if all rays alike are refiected, our impression 
is of light unchanged, or white. It is when an object 
nullifies certain -rays only, that it takes on color — ^red, 
blue or any intervening hue, according to the length of 
the rays remaining to be reflected to the eye. So much 
for the part that light plays to efEect color. 

Next comes the differing quality of objects as to 
their action upon light. Our subject confines us chiefiy 
to the hen's exterior — ^plumage, skin of legs and features 
of head. Physiological chemistry demonstrates that the 
varied color effects are the product of two secretions. 
We term them the pigments, black and red. These are 
deposited within the growing feathers, or other parts of 
the body; and according to the presence of the pigments, 
one or both, and the amount deposited, the plumage is 
colored. Again, the feather itself is a factor. When the 
pigments are both wanting, the substance of the feather 
refiects alike the rays of all lengths, or white, which is 
structural color, as distinguished' from pigmentary. The 
structural element creeps in as the pigmentary recedes, 
so that a buff fowl, or a bliie one, takes its color tone 
according as the red pigment or the black is secreted in 
diminished quantity; the less of pigment the more of 
the structural, or the neare* absolute whiteness. This 
poiht is tnade. clearer by a cpniparison of the feather to 
a glass bottle.' ' GiVe the bottle an opaque quality — as 
ground glass and while it remains empty we have a 
figure of the white plumage. Imagine each separate 
feather a bottle, its mouth embedded in the skin and 
filled , with one or both pigments to conform to its 
inherent pattern, and the figure is complete. 
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Nature and Origin of the Pi^mentB 

The true economy of the pigments is little under- 
stood. As with the human race the complexion of skin 
and color of hair are identification marks of tempera- 
ment in individuals and races, so the development of the 
pigments in fowls is. attended by physical differences of 
body and feathers. So far as determined, there is no 
economic advantage, as regards meat or egg production, 
in one color over another. However, color is by far the 
most important factor in the beauty of fowls, which in 
itself possesses a money value far above the strictly 
useful; and the intrinsic importance of color is apparent. 
As in the case with all growth, the pigments are evolved 
through the medium of the blood. During the develop- 
ing stage the base of the quill remains in a gelatinous 
state, and from this blood-fed reservoir of nutriment the 
feather gradually emerges, the evolution of its structure 
and its contained pigment going on conjointly. This is 
one of the marvels of Nature, that an inner economy can 
thus work out, as by an artist's design, an inherent 
scheme of color — a thing in itself so complex that each 
individual ancestor for generations back exerts a distinct 
influence. 

Our understanding of pigmentary development is 
made more clear if we consider it under the two distinct 
processes of secretion and deposition. Secretion is con- 
trolled as to kind and amount by ancestral influence, but 
between this and deposition another distinct act inter- 
poses to deposit the secreted pigment according to the 
inherent design. Thus, the Silver Laced Wyandotte and 
the Silver Penciled may be regarded identical as to 
secretion, and their dissimilarity of plumage results 
from differing habits of deposition. And again the Silver 
Laced and the Golden, while Identical in deposition, owe 
their distinctness to different secretion of pigments. 
This distinctness is well worth the breeder's attention. 
The faults of color are susceptible of analysis, and if 
deficient in amount of deposit Its correction would not 
lie in the introduction of new blood of however fine pat- 
tern if also weak in secretion. 

It is one of the most common of errors to confound 
the color of fowls vnth applied knowledge of color de- 
rived from other sources, as the various arts or profes- 
sions. How often do we hear the artist's rule of thumb 
laid down as authority for the fancier. The artist will 
talk knowingly of what buff color is, and how derived 
from the sources at his command, oblivious to the fact 
that the fancier's range of color supply is limited to the 
two animal pigments. The buff color of our fowls is but 
a dimlnuation of the red pigment, and the perfection of 
its tone is. the simple matter of how evenly it is diffused 
through the plumage. As we have seen, either pigment 
is modified only by the joint action of the other or by 
being present in lesser amount. Generally speaking, the 
two pigments, perhaps from their distinct chemical 
natures, retain their separate places when deposited 
upon the plumage and do not blend, thus making pos- 
sible striking color effects. There is an apparent blend- 
ing, it is true, when a cross of yellow-legged fowls upon 
blue-legged gives shanks of a greenish or willow hue; 
but close examination resolves this into two distinct 
layers of pigment, the blue outside the yellow, the 
blending being optical merely. Another exception to the 
non-blending character of the pigments is the irridescent 
sheen peculiar to black plumage, which we will consider 
later. Quite distinct, however, is the relation of either 
pigment to white; which with no opposing chemical 
nature, being a negation merely, blend, or conjointly 



occupy the same area with the red or black, resulting in 
buff or blue. 

Natural Variation of Colok 

We may trace logically the several deviations from 
the black-red coloration as shown by the Game fowl. 
We will assume what is constantly happening, the 
checking of the pigments at their Source. The chick in 
question, we will say, so far as deposition goes, continues 
the paternal black red color pattern. But secretion of 
one of the pigments, the red in this instance, following 
the lead of the dam or some remote ancestor, is blotted 
out. We have here two conflicting tendencies of color. 
That controlling the deposition would continue the 
normal black-red pattern, and proceeds to deposit such 
pigment as is received in that intent. But the secretory 
function failing to supply the red, its usual field receives 
no deposit, and remains white. And so we have the 
duckwing coloration, shorn of all its mystery. We have 
only to imagine the same natural process applied to the 
black pigment, and we have the black-red type vsdth 
black omitted and red normally deposited, to account 
for the pile. These two primary variations established, 
the others follow in natural course. We will suppose the 
forces of secretion to augment in each instance the 
remaining pigment. The pile then becomes a red fowl, 
which is aided by the natural teiidency of a single 
pigment to leave its normal area and spread out over 
the plumage. This accomplished, the buff type is 
reached by lessened secretion, deposition continuing as 
before. In the case of the duckwing an increased secre- 
tion produces the birchen, and ultimately solid black. 
The suspended red secretion has only to be revived and 
the birchen is transformed into brown-red. All known 
colorations are modifications of these mentioned, the 
change being in each case in the habit of deposition to 
reproduce the inherent pattern of plumage. The Game 
breed's traditions of color remain in force and dominate 
the breeding' problems of the Wyandottes. The breeder 
will find no difficulty in classifying the Wyandottes along 
the natural color lines. The Goldens are black-reds, the 
Silvers duckvrings. This rule holds strictly as to secre- 
tion, but deposition is modifled to conform to the 
patterns of Wyandotte colorations. 

The Laoed Varieties Considered 

These should be considered together, as their scheme 
of color is identical, white in the Silver taking the place 
of the red pigment in the Golden. In originating the 
breed, the logical order was reversed, entailing a large 
amount of unnecessary labor. If the laced pattern had 
been worked out in black-red and the duckwing evolved 
from that, much confusion would have been avoided. 
The two pigments, both positive in their nature, work 
together in harmony. Blot out one pigment. Nature is 
disturbed, and trouble is met in confining the active pig- 
ment and white to their proper areas. This is correct in 
theory, backed by historical fact. With a considerable 
time handicap, the Goldens were originated, and very 
soon led the Silvers in accuracy of pattern — and this 
despite the fact that the Silver vnth its imperfections 
was a factor in its makeup. Now the pattern of these 
two varieties is identical, and vnth the greater perfection 
in the Golden, this is the natural outcross for improve- 
ment of the Silver variety. A Golden pullet should be 
used vTith a Silver cock, as the male is more prepotent 
in color, and if vigorous his advantage in age shoiild 
further tend to blot out red pigment. From this out- 
cross select the pullets best in Silver color, rejecting all 
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the males, as their get would be apt to bring in reversion 
to the Golden type. 

While the Goldens and Silvers are by nature black- 
reds and duckwings, a Standard faulty in its require- 
ments of black pigment in excess of Nature's dem^iid^, 
seems determined to make brown-reds ana bircliens df 
them. To eke out a fancied f ea'ture of beauty in under- 
color, the Standard unwisely calls for a degree of black 
secretion in excess of that calculated for best results 
upon the surface. The matter does not stop with mere 
sentiment, but fanciers have been driven to buy abroad 
birds of better color that should have been produced at 
home; and, further, breeders have transferred their in- 
terest to other varieties. 

The Partridge and Peuoiled Varieties 

The observant breeder of these two varieties is 
aware that the Standard description of the females stops 
far short of the highest ideal of color. The "reddish- 
brown penciled with dark brown" of the Partridge leaves 
too small a degree of contrast; which is equally true of 
the "gray with distinct dark pencilings" of the Silver. 1 
quote from the article upon these varieties by the late 
Ezra Cornell: "The great beauty of these birds depends 
upon getting a strong contrast of color. The tendency is 
to a light gray ground with darker pencilings. This is 
less attractive, and every effort should be made to get 
clearness of color, a clean black and white, like that of 
the Hamburg.'" Now, here we have the true ideal, which 
the Standard has not exacted for the reason that it 
confines its description to existing conditioiis. The 
greatest contrast is the logical aim and ultimate goal, 
which has been so beautifully worked out in the laced 
varieties — -that is, the Silver's plumage to be of alternat- 
ing bands of the purest white and black, and the 
Partridge color, golden bay and black. And the problem 
is before us, how to accomplish this. 

Speaking of the female's plumage, we will assume 
that secretion is already correct, as shovra by the males 
of the two varieties, black and white, and black, and red, 
respectively. "The problem is narrowed- down to the 
habit of deposition, or faulty pattern. The natural cor-; 
relation of colors in the two sexes is the leading element 
in the discussion. We will instance the Brovvn Leghorn, 
whose color for the two sexes ^nust be of identical secre- 
tion — though apparently distinct, from different habits 
of deposition, or pattern of ' coIot — ^being massed upon 
the male and generally mergied upon the female. From 
this, and other breeds of similar nature in this respect, 
we may formulate a law, that in the natural black-red 
and duckwing types there exists a natural correlation 
between massed effects upon the male and stippled 
effects upon the female. And this conclusion is 
inevitable, that in order to supersede the feinale's objec- 
tionable stippling in favor of open bands of pure color, 
a corresponding change must be made in the male's 
color. 

This is practicable in two ways, which are exem- 
plified in the Hamburgs. First, distribute the red color 
upon the surface for the Partridge (read this color 
white, for the Silver) allowing the black tp; become an 
undercolor as in the Penciled Hamburgs. ; Seiiohd, de- 
velop an identical scheme of color for the two sexes, as 
with the Spangled Hamburgs. Of the two alternatives 1 
should pronounce in favor of the latter. There is a 
tendency in the blood toward this which is intentionally 
kept under in the system of breeding in vogue. Exper- 
ience with these varieties proves that a male faulty in 
color under the existing standard is the true concomi- 



tant of the finest-colored female, the departure being a 
proportion of red in the male's black masses, especially 
in breast and fiufl of legs. Certain males thus colored 
have shown much perfection of hen color in their chick 
f eathe»ing which is a valuable indication of quality as 
brfeeders of evenly penciled pullets. 

This fact points to a solution of our problem to 
develop sharply contrasted color. To the extent this hen 
plumaged male is developed, the male's massed color is 
broken up, which is the logical first step towards im- 
proved female plumage. These varieties belong to the 
two-mating order at the best, as at present constituted, 
and to embark upon this system of breeding for the 
female line would involve no sacrifice in the exhibition 
quality of the accompanying line for males. While this 
will remain theory until patiently demonstrated through 
a long course of breeding, the problem would seem to 
be identical with that so happily worked out in the laced 
varieties. 

Black Wyandottes — The Green Sheen 

A black variety's hopes of popularity "would seem to 
be restricted to being the original and only well-known 
representative of its breed. The Langshan and "Minorca 
claim a gpreater popularity than, any other black fowls, 
but the degree of favor accorded them would seem the 
mark of intrinsic merit rather than a pronounced ad- 
miration for their color. To win a considerable follow- 
ing, the Wyandottes in black plumage would need a 
similar impulse based upon a belief in some economic 
superiority, especially in the face of the long list of 
really popular colorations to appeal to our favor. If the 
equal of any Wyandotte in thriftiness and as egg-pro 
duoers, its disadvantage in the matter of black 
pin-f«athers would call for some strong counter-attrac- 
tion in its plumage living, to warrant the expectation 
of increased interest. However, as an accredited repre- 
sentative of the most popular general-purpose breed, it 
calls for impartial mention. 

The black fowl of modern requirements: is dis- 
tinguiished by a rich gloss, giving greenish reflections. 
This green sheen, as we term it, proves a difficult feature 
to breed, the natural tendency of black color being to- 
wards reflections of a bluish cast, or else the same re- 
lieved bj' alternate transverse lines of purple. It long 
has been a vexed question as to how this desirable green 
sheen is constituted, how produced^ and how purple 
barring is to be avoided— a problem which readily yields 
to color analysis along lines we have laid down. Green 
is well known to be a composite effect, coming from the 
blending of the elements blue and yellow — tones easily 
traced in the black fowl's plumage. Purple is also com- 
posite, and may be described as a warmer green, having 
red in its full intensity as a component, with blue. In 
defence of this position, when a white sport comes from 
black fowls -with, a pronounced green sheen — as the 
White Langshan — it has a brassy tint, and persistently 
efflorescence of corresponding color within the carcass, 
for the Langshan shows no considerable deposit of the 
red pigment in any part. Eed is well known to have the 
higher degree of staying power in the plumage, not 
yielding to albinism as does the black. It is apparent, 
then, that the White Langshan's brassy tendencies are 
^^survival from the black coloration; and we may regard 
it as an established fact that it constitutes an element 
in pi'odiic^pg' the green sheen. 

- The sheen of plumage is a reflection of light from 
the' surface of the feathers, as distinguished from that 
reflected from the pigment contained in the feathers. 
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While the black pigment's nature is to absorb all Ught, 
the structural surface reflects a small portion un- 
changed, or white, and the reflected sheen is composite 
of these two principles, black and white, the former 
largely in excess. The efEect, then, is exactly as the 
color of the sky — outer blackness of unlighted space 
seen through an atmosphere illumined with white light — 
blue being black and neutral white as seen when their 
blending is more intimately efEected than when we may 
distinguish them as gray. It is within our experience 
that the various color tones are comprised within the 
sheen of reflected light, the plumage apart from the 
sheen appearing black. 

We have been considering the origin of sheen as de- 
veloped in neutral color, as with fowls strictly black, 
and producing a sheen bluish in tone, of a depth of color 
so dark as to be classed a violet hue. But, as we have 
seen, the warm tone of color arising from a deposit of 
red pigfment with the black is the combination which 
with proper distribution gives the green sheen, or when 
vmevenly disposed resvdts in purple barring. The prdb- 
lem would appear to be one of careful breeding from 
stock carrying the green sheen in the highest degree 
procurable. However, there would seem to be required a 
certain amount of the red principle, in excess of which, 
just as in the breeding of bufC too much color gives red, 
the purple effect creeps in; so that the rule of mating 
together birds of correct sheen is not infallible. The 
green sheen should be invariably well developed at least 
in one sex, preferably the male; and vrith such it has 
been claimed that females of a dull black often seem to 
nick successfully. A strain rich in green sheen vrill often 
throw red feathers in hackles of males. These carry an 
excess of color, and are in themselves culls, but in no 
vrise condemn others of the same breeding, which are 
often the best breeders for color. 

Buff Wyandottes— Which Shades? 

As we have seen, buff is an intermediate tone of 
color, its full intensity existing in the Bhode Island Bed. 
Between that breed's deepest red and a bufE so weak as 
to just fail of being white, there exists an infinity of 
color tones, one or more beautiful than another, their 
only limit in number being the lack of human skill to 
distinguish between them. It would be folly to say that, 
from this wide range, only one particular tone of color 
should be arbitrarily set dovsm as exclusively buff; and 
BO the Standard very wisely avoids limiting the color, 
with the wording: "A shade of rich golden buff." As 
there is no attempt to define this phrase, it would be 
difficult to say whether the Standard calls for the color 
of gold, which in its purity even, is of varying shades, 
all decidedly "rich", or whether the logical sense of the 
words calls for something richer (more reddish?) than 
gold. It is impossible to know the intent of the com- 
mittee who selected this phrase, whether they conceived 
of some set shade which they endeavored to express by 
such ambiguous wording. The logical range for buff 
would be some where near a mean between the two 
extremes, red and white. Probably the most approved 
shades of buff are covered by this description. More 
important than any set shade is the degree of success 
reached in the blending of the elements of buff— red pig- 
ment and colorless (or white) feather. To be buff in 
fact, the blending should be so complete that the most 
careful scrutiny may not reveal any deviation from one 
even color tone. 

In breeding to produce buff of the finest description, 
it is essential that the mated sexes are of one uniform 



shade; or failing to match in color, their progeny vfill 
carry the mark of conflicting color. Nor does this 
requirement cover all. The ancestral influence of color 
for generations back is a strong factor in determining 
the color of the chicks. For best results the color of the 
mated stock should be known to have been the habit of 
a long line of ancestors. The day has passed when the 
careful breeder needs to tolerate foul color, either white 
or black, in his breeders. 

White Wyandottes— Parity of White 

In treating of the two remaining varieties anpther 
physiological trait remains to be considered — the rela- 
tion of color deposit within the carcass to that of the 
plumage. In the early days of the White Wyandotte it 
was commonly asserted that a clear white plumage is 
impossible to obtain upon a fowl with yellow carcass and 
shanks, the internal fat being tinged by the red pigment 
and its deposit upon the plumage accepted as a foregone 
conclusion. But time has brought its changes, and 
theory has had to change to accord vrth experience. 

As an example of the fact that the outward deposit 
upon the pltunage of a pigment does not always follow 
its secretion, we have the Silky fowl. Perhaps the pe- 
culiar formation of its feathers in a measure unfits them 
to receive the pigment; but at any rate its plumage 
receives no color although secretion of black is active, 
being deposited throughout the carcass, the skin of head 
and appendages being saturated, the total color effect of 
both skin and contained pigment being dark purple. In 
line vrith this is the entire Wyandotte family, regardless 
of plumage deposits, all actively secreting the red in 
sufficient proportion to give the desired yellow ' carcass. 

The difficulty at the beginning was to find actually 
white specimens; and once found, there was the in- 
finence of a long line of faulty ancestry to work away 
from. The strong tendency remains, of the yellow inner 
color towards the plumage; but in carefully bred stocks 
the ancestral habit of suspended deposition on the 
plumage, despite active secretion for the carcass has 
become fixed, and the White Wyandotte of a satisfactory 
degree of purity is an established fact. 

Colombian Wyandotte's Color Scheme 

This newest coloration transplants to the Wyandotte 
breed the, color scheme of the Light Brahma. There 
would seem to be nothing more than conjecttire as to the 
Brahma's origin; but careful study of its makeup points 
to a mixed Asiatic and Malay extraction; an assumption 
that still throws no light on the history of its color, 
which also must be arrived at by analytical process. Its 
black and white appearance pronounces it to belong to 
the duckwing classification, not from the black-red type 
direct, but its preponderance of white area shows that 
its immediate forerunners were largely red, relieved by 
black in neck, vrings and tail. Those who have been in 
late years exploiting the Buff Brahma claim that this 
type spontaneously appeared among pure-bred stock of 
the Light variety — an assertion that gains credence when 
we systematically trace, the evolution of color types. It 
would be just such a coloration that, under the natural 
process of development of the duckvnng type would 
have preceded the Light Brahma; the deposition of red 
spontaneously ceasing, to leave former red areas white. 

This systematic method of classifying the light 
Brahma coloration enables us to comprehensively grasp 
the nature of its chief color defect — a persistent ten- 
dency to brassiness in its white areas. This does not 
logically follow upon the inner color of the carcass, but 
it is an inherent trait common to the duckwing class. 
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The evolution of the duckwing type from the black-red 
does not completely suspend the deposition of red; as we 
see by the salmon breast of females and the persistent 
appearance of red (although not standard) in the wing- 
coverts of males. 

This imperfect elimination of red deposit upon 
plumage applies with equal force to the modified duck- 
wing type of the Light Brahma. But the red deposit, no 
longer driven to breast or wings by active black in other 
sections, is diffused over the surface in the form of 
brassiness. The Columbian Wyandotte inherits this ten- 
dency, and the remedy lies in the selection of breeders 
showing it in the least degree. The breeding problem 
is identical with that of the Brahma as regards con- 
serving black by due attention to undercolor of the back, 
which section naturally carries a deposit of black pig- 
ment if secreted in sufficient quantity to give proper 
striping to the hacke. 

In conclusion, I would urge the importance of con- 
stant study in color lines. Color is by far the greatest 
essential, whatever the authorized scale of points may 



indicate to the contrary. A Laced Wyandotte or a 
Barred Bock of tolerable shape and manifestly superior 
in color may be calculated to win over the most typical 
with but indifferent color. And this is eminently proper, 
for the difficulties in the way of breeding color are with 
most breeds incomparably gre-ter. 

The successful fancier combines the qualifications of 
scientific worker and artist. In no line of human en- 
deavor is there a louder call for intelligence, and espe- 
cially the trait of minute attention to details. It is told 
of a noted sculptor that when his friend remarked that 
the changes he wrought from day to day were appar- 
ently but trifles, he replied, that trifles in the aggregate 
made for perf ecton, and that perfection was no trifle. 

And so vnth the fancier. His efforts toward the 
perfect type in form and feathers may seem incompre- 
hensible to those unversed in this particular art. But 
none the less, if by persistence he achieves recognition 
as it leader in his line of work, it becomes a proud dis- 
tinction. 
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Important Changes in Wyandotte Type 

Value of Uniform Ideals — Ontlinea of Extremes in Shape —Resnlts of "Short Cat" Breeding for Shape - 
Portraits of Models that Entered into the Competition of the Ideals of 1903 and Ontlines 
Illustnitint Changes in Wyandotte Fashion — Ontlines that Compare 
Three Prominent Sets of Ideals of 1888, 1903 and 1006 
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First-Prize Cock at Boston, 1896. 



^-JT^vERHAPS no better 
I ^i/ lesson on the im- 
|vg portance of shape 
could be exper- 
ienced by the expert than to 
impose upon him the task 
of judging a large class of 
any breed at an inter- 
national poultry show. He 
will recognize then, how es- 
sential it is that breeders 
agree upon a uniform shape; 
to recognize, adopt and se- 
lect to it, as a standard ideal 
shape, for the breed. 

This is the more notice- 
able in a breed on which sev- 
eral varieties of color and 
pattern have been produced, 
especially ^hen a number of 
these variations have, as in the case of the Wyandottes, 
been affected by crosses vrtth breeds of old established 
types of other races. 

Shape makes the Breed, Color the Variety 

It is important that as breeders, we recognize the 
fact that "Shape means Wyandotte" whereas color and 
markings might mean Silver Penciled, Plymouth Rocks, 
White Plymouth Rocks or Buff Plymouth Rocks, etc. Ex- 
perts when judging fowls pay great attention to the 
form of specimens in the class under their considera- 
tion. 

At the New York show in 1900 we heard more than 
one old expert say that the difference of shape in the 
pens of Buffs, Plymouth Rocks, Wyandottes, Rhode 
Island Reds and Orpingtons was scarcely more than in 
the name. In the present year, 1907, this would not be 
said, as the types of these four breeds have been dis- 
tinctly separated, so that a single combed sport, from a 
Buff Wyandotte entered in the Buff Plymouth Rock class 
under these same experts, we have seen recognized and 
passed by, because of its Wyandotte shape — so it will be 
seen that breeds are classed by the shape, the color only 
describing the variety. 

In a number of foreign shows, where fanciers exhibit, 
who have made various short cuts toward clear centers 
and open lacing on the Silver Laced Wyandotte, a greater 
diversity of shapes is observed in the breed than is found 
in America., where out-crossing has scarcely been prac- 
ticed for twenty years. The greatest variations in type 
having come through importations in order to secure the 
oi>en lacings. 

To find accredited experts, for the sake of displaying 
accurate lacings in Wyandotte classes, venturing speci- 



mens that illustrate the shape of the breed so widely, 
emphasizes the need of better agreement among breeders 
and closer adherence to a uniform breed type. When ex- 
perts become so' taken up vnth color as to ignore breed 
type, and -judges are compelled in exhibitions to value 
color far above breed shape, then the variety becomes 
worthy to be classed among toys, and loses its standing 
as a practical standard breed. 

Remarkable Eaftremes 

If there is one briticism more than another that has 
come to me from conservative breeders, suggesting 
changes in our standard ideals, it is along the line of ex- 
tremes, one fancier going so far as to urge that the ex- 
treme ideals, that he himself had favored and had been 
selecting too, were proving injurious to the popularity 
and sale of his variety. The main points in an ideal, 
should always be to make it a safe guide in breeding and 
showing true values of beauty and utility. 

It is not to be expected that all varieties of the Wy- 
andotte, so variously produced, should easily be selected 
to one ideal. The problems that these difficulties present 
to the breeder add interest to the scientific side of his 
work. 

The Silver Laced and Golden Laced, vrith the White 
variety, which in the 80's sported from the Silver Laced, 
should be found to best represent the ideal shape. A 
standard-bred Wyandotte of today means a fowl of stand- 
ard Wyandotte size, symmetrical combination of the well 
rounded sections as described in detail and illustrated in 
the Standard of Perfection. 

The late T. E. Orr, an ardent admirer of the Wyan- 
dottes, wrote the General Remarks appearing on page 
44 of the present Standard of Perfection, from which we 
quote the following: 

"The Wyandotte has a shape peculiarly its own. It la 
emphatically a bird of curves. Fanciers should strive to 
maintain its short back and deep, round body. These 
characteristics exceed in value all color considerations, 
and are found in the typical Wyandotte at all ages, 
whether alive or dressed. Its curved, close-fitting comb 
adds to the symmetry of the bird." 

It VTill be found on turning to the scale of points, 
showing the valuation of the sections for judging the 
American class (to which the Wyandottes belong), that 
to shape is allotted ftilly one-half the total number of 
points for the full score of the specimen. For all pur- 
poses for which fowls are kept, shape must always be of 
first importance. In selecting all kinds of fine live ■took, 
the actual shape points are the first characteristic to es- 
tablish. Shape is the foundation, color is the finish. 

For a breed like the Wyandottes where shape has so 
much to do with determining its economic as well as its 
exhibition value, we believe most experienced experts 
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would give shape more, rather than less, than half the 
value in the scale of points. 

Leaving color for description in connection with the 
varieties, let as turn to the earliest description of Wyan- 
dotte shape. We find all the way through the description 
the attempt to emphasize breadth, depth and roundness. 

In the first section. Head is described as "Short, 
crown broad." In the present Standard the same idea is 
griven in "Short, round, broad." 




"SII,VBR QUBBN" 

A Silver I<aced Wyandotte hen, drawn by B. N. Pierce, 
1884. Winner of first at Worcester, then owned by L, C. 
Denman, 



We once heard an old breeder say, show me the head 
of a fowl and I. can easily judge of the type of its body. 
This will be found quite true, that the head is a good in- 
dication of the remainder of the body. The claim for the 
Wyandotte has been that it is always plump and round 
at all ages. This character of the breed type has always 
been kept uppermost in the minds of standard makers 
for the Wyandotte. 

Changes in Wyandotte Shape and Ideals 

About the middle of the 70's when the American 
breeder's fancy for the American Sebright seemed at its 
zenith, and admission to the "Standard of Excellence" 
was considered the only move that could possibly make 
it more popular, Mr. Leonard Whittaker, of Michigan, 
engaged the well known B. N. Pierce to make an engrav- 
ing for him to express his ideal of a male and female of 
his fowls. 

This engraving was the first cut that gave the world 
a representation of what American fanciers were to ac- 
cept as an attractive guide toward values of quality and 
beauty in this, soon to be, world famous breed — ^The Wy- 
andotte. It is a well accepted fact that this plate formed 
a basis for the first description of the breed that was 
accepted by the American Poultry Association and placed 
in the Standard in 1880. 

This illustration did much toward aiding breeders in 
their desire to agree upon a consistent type, and in 1884 
when our acquaintance vnth. the breed commenced, the 
majority of the best fanciers of the Wyandotte could 
exhibit many specimens quite equal or superior to these 
pictured models. 



"The Houdlette Picture" in Mr. Proctor's compre- 
hensive article on the "History of Wyandotte Origin" 
photographed by Carlisle in 1877 from a water color em- 
phasizes a characteristic that has always attracted at- 
tention and admiration from the fanciers of the breed. 
We refer to the profusion of saddle and tail covert 
plumage in the male. The artist was evidently interested 
in the beauty of this section and gave it particular study. 
The length and abundance of saddle and tail feathers 
gives the impression of a longer body than the ideal 
engraved by Mr. Pierce for L. Whittaker in 1874, although 
the actual length of body seems about the same. 

We first saw the Wyandotte at the poultry yards of ■ 
Dr. E. B. Weston, of Highland Park, HI. On a journey 
among the eastern breeders in the autumn of 1885, we 
found the then Silver-Laced Wyandotte in varying styles 
of shape between those two shapes. Our observation at 
that time agreed vyith what Mr. Whittaker in the autumn 
of 1906 told of his earliest experience, that the most 
slender specimens almost invariably developed the clear- 
est, most open laced plumage. This seems to point out 
the slender type as a reversion to the early "Sebright" 
which possessed the clear lacing while the larger, heavier 
and more flufEy type was in many ways influenced by 
the Chittagong' cross repeating the coarser blood of this 
large race, which represented prominent Asiatic charac- 
teristics. 

Wyandotte Type in the Eighties 

A characteristic plate and one that well portrays the 
"slender" type that was in favor' in the early 80's was by 
Mr. B. N. Pierce for Mr. L. C. Denman of Ohio. This hen 
"Silver Queen" was the first winner at Worcester in 1884. 

This type which Mr. Whittaker termed the "slender" 
is what on handling we have learned to describe as the 
"firm plumaged" kind. This was the type we found 
closely approached on visiting the yards of Mr. George 
F. Hull, of New Lebanon, N. Y. Mr. Hull had the most 
even flock of Wyandottes that we saw. in the east in 1885. 
There were to be found at that -date a number of speci- 
mens of the breed of this 
firm, smooth feathered 
type, but the rounder 
body represented by other 
illustrations and the text 
appearing in ' the Stand- 
ard, led way from this to 
the rounder fashion. 

In the autunm of 1885 
we obtained from the 
yards of F. L. Mattison, 
of Vermont, a Silver 
Laced Wyandotte pullet 
of the fuller feathered 
type. She was of good 
size, of flufEy under plum- 
age and appeared un- 
usually large. A plate of 
her grouped with a 
leavier hen of flrmer 
plumage that appeared 
not so large, appeared in the Poultry Monthly, November, 
1886. We present here an outline, only of the pullet, as 
the subject is on the Wyandotte type. 

In 1886 we were asked by the Hunt Brothers, of 
Greenwood, 111., to sketch at their yards their White 
"Harlequin." This male was a well matured cockerel, 
a direct white sport, from their Silver-Laced Wyandottes, 
and shows the same type as the present sire. "Harle- 







A WYANDOTTB TYPE 

Outline of a Silver Laced Wyan- 
dotte hen purchased by Woodward & 
Sewell, from P. I,. Mattison of Ver- 
mont in 1885. 
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quin" ia a progressive step toward the models of several 
years later. "Harlequin" and the female just mentioned 
portray outlines that approach toward the roundness of 
present day show birds of the breed. 

In 1888 the American Poultry Association issued out- 
line ideals of what represented some of the VTinning Wy- 
andottes of the time. Those were drawn by J. Henry Lee, 
a pupil of B. N. Pierce. However, the discontinuance of 
illustrations of the Standards of that time did not lend 
to popularity of those ideals. 

Rapid Change in Types 

Take up any well-known breed, trace its history back- 
ward a quarter of a century only, and we see how many 
fashions and changes have influenced breeders' opinions 
as to its most desirable type. Especially is this evident 
with the newer, more modern breeds, the types of which 
fanciers have been working to establish within the mem- 
ory of our older esperts. We have chosen the white va- 
riety vnth which to illustrate "Progress in Wyandotte 
Ideals" as we wish, so far as possible, to attract the 
reader's attention to shape and characteristic form. 

Many progressive breeders travel hundreds of miles 
to the leading shows in order to compare the types of 
fine specimens of this favorite breed, considered best by 
leading experts. The poultry judges have had a great in- 
fluence in fashioning standard ideals through the prom- 
inence given certain types, by their awards in such lead- 
ing exhibitions as are annually held at New York, Boston 
and Chicago. 

Each ideal has had its influence upon judges' de- 
cisions in the show room. Every published picture, to a 
greater or less extent, has its influence upon popiilar 
fashion and standard ideals, and to some extent has im- 
pelled breeders' selections when making purchases of new 
blood, and also when mating their breeding pens in hopes 
of producing more valuable types and show room vyin- 
ners. It has been our practice since the organization of 
the New York, Boston and Chicago poultry associations 

to attend these ex- 
hibitions, talk with 
the most progres- 
sive fanciers and 
make studies of the 
winning birds. 

The Wyandotte 
ideals in the present 
Standard of Perfec- 
tion, the revision of 
19 3, were based 
upon studies from 
winning birds shown 
prior to February, 
1904, when the com- 
posite ideals were 
submitted to the 
American Poultry 
Association at its 
meeting in Roches- 
ter. Hence those 
ideals illustrate as 
near as we could conceive, the type preferred by the best 
expert breeders and judges up to that time. 

Turning backward to 1898, we find the first prize cock 
at Boston, shown at head of this article, differing 
very little from the first white sport from the Silvers we 
saw in 1885 from the yards of P. A. Houdlette, in Walt- 
ham, Mass. 

This will g^ve a good idea of the orig^inal type which 
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"HARLEQUIN" 



A pure white sport bred from Silvers 
by Hunt Brothers of Illinois in 1886. 




Third Prize Hen at Boston, 1902. 



present day models for ideals have originated from. It 
differs in a number of points from what would be consid- 
ered modern Wyandotte. He appears more elongated in 
every section than winners at later shows, not to men- 
tion present day models. He is also closer feathered 
which expresses the more slender appearance. It is hardly 
necessary to point to the long neck, the slanting back and 
long contracted tail, and almost reachy legs, as charac- 
teristics no more exhibited by Wyandotte experts. 

Notable Prize Winners 

In 1899 a more rounded and compact type of Wyan- 
dotte appeared in the first cockerel at Boston, shovvm by 
Arthur G. Duston. In 1900 
a very broad appearing 
white cock won first at 
New York, his perhaps 
over abundance of fluff at 
the time was criticised. 
However, the fashion for 
roundness too often ob- 
tained through excess of 
fluff gained in popularity. 
Since 1900, depth of body, 
fullness of breast, short- 
ness of leg and apparent 
shortness of back have 
increased in favor as a 
fashion among the ma- 
jority of Wyandotte 
judges, and the plump, 
cobby birds have had the 
preference for honors in the show rooms. 

In December, 1901, at Philadelphia, and in January, 
1902 at New York, (shown by C. P. A. Smith) an admir- 
ably modeled cock, won first honors at both events, and 
was second choice among the judges for best in all the 
show. At both shows he was greatly fancied for his 
cobby type, neat head, full neck hackle, short back, full 
body and square set legs. 

A number of experts at Boston in 1902 fancied the 
type of the third prize-winning hen, shovm by Castle 
Farm. She was a smooth plumaged, level bodied hen of 
purely Wyandotte outlines. In this specimen the back 
appears moderately short, but the bird still shows suf- 
ficient length of body. 

Changes in Ideals 

No shape type becomes absolutely established as a 
fixed quality or, from the nature of domesticated animal 
life, ever approaches even the apparent degree of uni- 
formity that is seen in wild species; hence it is the more 
important that breeders of certain races of fowls agree 
upon and adopt what they consider to be the most per- 
fect representative types, that develop in the breed and 
that are likely to perpetuate the greatest values for 
which the race is kept. To illustrate this to the student of 
Wyandotte shape, the outlines of male, also female, com- 
bining the ideals of the obsolete edition of the Standard 
of 1888, the ideals of the Standard of 1903, the submitted 
ideals of 1906 with outlines of live models, vsdll show 
what variance of birds and opinions of experts can occur 
in a few years, and we wish here to state that these 
overlapped outlines do not show the mutation in the 
breed, but only the changes in ideals. The overlapped 
outlines with accompanying description are shovrn on 
the next page. 

In the male "A" represents the winner at Phila- 
delphia in exhibition pen December, 1901, and at New 
York, January, 1903. 
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In the fesaale "A" compares the outline of the first 
Chicago hen of 1905. One of the most striking differences 
in the changes here shown from 1888 to 1906 is in the car- 
riage of the birds' bodies. The more modem models 
being carried more on the level. 

The models of 1888 represented by the double narrow 
lines carrying considerably higher up in front while the 
last submitted models represented by the heavy black 
outlines show a prevailing fashion for more level body- 
lines underneath. 

The change in the carriage and the level of the body 
is perhaps the most important of the shape changes in 
the show room Wyandotte. This change to prove of 
value, should be brought about by increased development 
of the breast and muscular structure along the knee 
bone, mere changes in posture and filling out and down 
with fiuffy plumage is only an impression, besides being 
a Cochin characteristic and does not belong to the Amer- 
ican class, all of which should be characterized by a 
smooth surface and moderate degree of firmness to the 
plumage. 

Changes in Wyandotte Fashion 

The four outlines A, B, C and D, of Wyandotte females 
plainly tell the story of changing fashions of the types 
exhibited by Wyandotte breeders. Wyandottes in the 



whole have not shown more variation in breed character- 
istics than have other races of modern production. 

In their composition there is considerable proneness 
to revert to one or another of their early progenitors, 
especially when bloods not closely related are mated. 
This tendency to change, in the hands of expert breeders 
oilers frequent opportunity for selections toward special 
fancied qualities. It can be easily recognized, however, 
varying types of a race give breeders the chance of se- 
lecting to the prevailing fashion. 

Twenty years ago, when the white sports of the Silver 
Wyandottes were first coming into notice, A was a fair 
example of the average good specimen. This smooth, 
firm plumage type is still found in the yards of many 
who keep them solely for what they will produce in flesh 
and eggs. In the leading show rooms this style would 
be passed as far behind the times. 

Outline B is the largest framed bird of the four and 
possesses the largest body and a tail approaching the 
Dorking in development of a table type — ^well worth 
while for economic value, yet too straight in breast lines 
to meet the present required fashion. Her saddle is 
more of the Plymouth Eock sweep, although the tail fin- 
ishes vrith the Wyandotte spread. A number of breeders 
assert that their experience has found Wyandottes thus 




OVERLAPPED IDEALS OF THE WYANDOTTE MALE AND FEMALE RESPECTIVELY 
At the left will be seen overlapped outlines showing changes in ideals of the Wyandotte male 
sentedbrth'?na?row°dol;bieuit)"''^°" ^"""'y Association at Indianapolis in 1888, drawn by J. Henry Lee (repre- 

2— The present Standard ideal, accepted and approved by the A. P. A. at their meeting at RnchMtcr ion J ?™«,—*».j ., »,. , ., .... 
3- An oStline ideal, representing fashions seen fn the latest winners, subSUte"toAme?i:S?andEnrotrean^^^ ^V^^ '.^°ri5°"«'i "»?';.^ 

of which returned valuable iriticisms (represented by the heavy black line). American and European Wyandotte experts in 1906, about eighty 

A -Expressed by the long dashes, is the New York and Philadelphia winner of winter of 1901-1902 

In the overlappe 1 outlines of the female, shown at right, the description of the resnec-tive r.i,tHn»« ;<: »h. «.«. < >,. 
is the first winning hen at Chicago, 1905. ^ respective outlines is the same as for the male excepting A, which 
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proportioned to be the best as layers. Our own advice to 
those who breed first of all, for egg production, would be 
to carefully use the trap nest during breeding season, 
and with accurate record of each female's actual egg 




The effect of attaining "shortness" is here plainly 
seen. The fancy requirement of fashion for shortness 
has, in outline D, been accomplished in the ertreme. The 
outline shown in C is nearest to the present accepted 
standard ideal, and comparison will show a remarkably 
close approach to it, the main difference being in the 
exceeding fullness in the lower breast and fluff of the 
outline in C, these sections being somewhat overdone 
when judged by the standard outline. 

Referring to the Standard of Perfection, one must 



A— TYPB OF 1886 

The above outline, the first of four outlines 
illustrating changes in Wyandotte fashion.shows 
the type of the average good specimen of twenty 
years ago. 

yield, make selection accordingly. If it is only egg ma- 
chine* that are desired, the record will help to determine 
which the best egg machines are, and the egg case will 
be the only judge. In the customs of the show room, no 
system has as yet been devised for giving credit for a 
bird's product. 





C— THB MBDIUM TYPB 

> The third of the series of four outlines illustrating 
changes in Wyandotte fashion. 

acknowledge that D is the embodiment of a "short cut" 
to Standard described Wyandotte body, which reads, 
"Body and fluff — ^body short, deep, round. Fluff, full 
feathered, well rounded." Aside from the back (being 
tp the mind of most critics unduly short and so much s» 



B— THB "I,ONG" TYPB 
Second outline of series of four illustrating changes 
in Wyandotte fashion, * 

In comparing the three last of this group, they might 
be termed "long," "medium" and "short." The greatest 
difference appears in their backs and this section chiefly 
of late years has been judged in determining the "short- 
ness" of a Wyandotte. These outlines are from actual 
models exhibited by famous breeders, and each is a prize 
bird. 




D— THB ' SHORT" TYPE 



The fourth of the series of four outlines illustrating 
changes in Wyandotte fashion. 

as to appear contracted) this specimen also nearly 
meets the Standard description. As to breast — "Broad, 
deep, round, with low set keel," we take it "round" under- 
takes to emphasize fullness or plumpness. It must be 
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remembered that roundness is easier obtained on such 
excessive shortness. 

It is for Wyandotte breeders to decide if the greatest 
future and truest values in their strains, can be attained 
with a fashion controlling that puts the premium at the 
leading shovrs upon extreme "shortness," in other words 
on such reduced length. If this reduction could afEect 
the comparative amount of ofE-fall as was once claimed 
for the breed famous in the Houdan district of France, 

then could a valuable 
acquisition be claimed, 
on the other hand, if 
in securing apparent 
shortness, contraction 
or deterioration of 
productive organs were 
made probable, it 
would be well for in- 
terested breeders of 
one of America's best 
races of fowls to dili- 
gently investigate. 

We have placed 
circles upon the last 
three outlines to as- 
sist comparison of the 
proportionate length 
of the breasts and 
bodies. 

In pursuing the 
progress and changes 




Firat New York Cockerel, 1905. 



in Wyandottes brought about by selective breeding and 
to ascertain expert opinion on what fashion was most de- 
sired up-to-date, a new pair of Wyandotte ideal outUnes 
were completed in the summer of 1906, and submitted to 
experts of the breed in America and Europe. 

About eighty of the leading Wyandotte breeders and 
judges responded, with criticisms which prove illustra- 
tive and interesting. A number of these experts illus- 
trated their opinions in a very comprehensive way, by 
drawing upon the prints submitted to them the changes 
they considered most important. 

Several of these are sufGcient to show general prefer- 
ences; they also emphasize how widely even experts difEer, 
and how much illustrations in the Standards are needed 
to bring about closer uniformity of opinion as to what 
constitute ideal forms. ' 

A look at a few of the birds used as models for these 
outlines submitted, and some of the very best that have 
appeared at the shows since the present standard ideals 
were published, will reveal interesting comparisons, and 
perhaps induce further criticisms that will help to bring 
forth more genuine ideal models for Standard fashion. 

Males Recently Exhibited 

Among the models that helped in the composition of 
the male was the first prize cockerel at New York, 1905 
a study of which appears on this page. Excepting the 
needed completion of tail, this was a very well balanced 
model. 

Roundness of breast and body seems particularly 
good in this cockerel and the cock illustrated on this 
page. The height on legs of the first New York cockerel 
illustrated above is just to suit a large number of fan- 
ciers; the thigh joint of the cock to right appearing too 
long. The tail of this cock, which bird was shown at 
Boston, 1906, by Edward Ling, is much better furnished 
than on many Wyandottes lately exhibited. 

Two years ago in males the second prize cockerel at 



New York, shown by Arthur Duston, proved a bird that 
closely coincides vsdth the winning type at English shows, 
where they appear to favor about the height of limb seen 
on this bird. 

Since about 1900 the judges, especially at eastern 
shows, have most often shown favor to the very cobby, 
short legged type. In 1904 one of the lowest set matured 
males that has been exhibited at New York was shovra in 
the first winning exhibition by Mr. Jackson and pur- 
chased by M. F. Delano. The late T. E. Orr, who judged 
White Wyandottes that year, said he was one of the most 
massive birds he ever handled; that in shape and size he 
was typical of all that was best in White Wyandottes. 

Last winter (January, 1907) Mr. Horace Haveiaeyer ex- 
hibited an extremely rounded and compact type of Wyan- 
dotte cockerel; a bird that perhaps expresses the fashion 
nearest to what this enthusiast has been selecting and 
breeding. It is indeed an extreme fashion, very short 
appearing over the back, as well as very cobby and 
rounded in breast and body. 

The Present Standard 

The present Standard for the Wyandotte plainly says: 
"Body and FlufE— Body: Short, deep, round. Fluff, full 
feathered, well rounded." To many fanciers the Have- 
meyer bird will seem an extreme of the fashion. It pre- 
sents quite a marked contrast to the second winning New 
York cockerel. The second cockerel was given two places 
ahead Of this very round bodied cockerel by the judge of 
the class at New York. 

Referring to the Standard, we find head, beak, neck, 
back, body, tail and legs, all described as "short." 
Breast, also body, described as "round" and "deep." These 
New York cockerels, two contrasting fashions, illustrate 
the consideration of judges and the flexibility of the 
Standard interpretation. They also show clearly the 
changes that are possible, and the very wide variation of 
type awarded prizes in one class the same year at one 
show. 

Models for 1906 Ideal 

Principal among the females used in presenting 
recent Wyandotte type in the new ideals were the two 
pullets winning in 1905 at 
New York and Chicago. 
Notice the full rounded 
sections in each, and es- 
pecially the deep breasts. 
The New York pullet is a 
trifle the larger type; 
both appear very level in 
their carriage of body, a 
characteristic that is be- 
coming quite well estab- 
lished in the best strains 
and distinguishes the best 
families of exhibition Wy- 
andottes. 

The "deep, round" 
body, with low set keel 
has become a much cov- 
eted point of late years, 
and is a feature with 
which a number of breed- 
ers have succeeded re- 
markably. 

thro!tI^tJ?T/.^™l'^' ^^''^ ^^°^^ ^'^'^"^ ^^d rather full 
Mr Dr^vln . ,! '^ ^' ''""'^ "'^^''^^^^ '^ ^^^ 1906 ideals. 
^oubJnT . ' '"''"''^^ *° " ^^ "Brahmaesque;" no 
doubt xt IS m keeping with a degree of coarseness that 




At Boston, 1906. 
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is not admired in the show pen by many fanciers. 

The backs of both rise well over moderately rounded 
cushions to well carried tails. In the Chicago pullet, 
the cushion by most critics has been thought as some- 
what high and the tail grandly spread, but too high and 
a trifle too long. 

The tail of the New York female in the photograph 
is not fully grown. Ten days' time might have brought 
it nearer to ideal spread. On the Chicago pullet, the 
tail would have suited most judges if she had been shown 
a fortnight earlier. 

Ideal Shape Submitted by Experts 

IT IS exceedingly interesting and valuable to the fan- 
cier and breeder of Wyandottes to compare the 
criticisms of such experienced and noted experts of 
the Wyandotte as have so kindly co-operated in 
this work. 

I. K. Felch'B GriticismH 

Mr. I. K. Peloh's long experience certainly claims pri-> 
ority of opinion. When sending the accompanying 

marked proofs he VTrites: 

"I want to say it is 
all vTTong — 1 o much 
depth for length of body." 

Bef erring to the male 
he says: "Hear should 
come forward to this line 
(See illustration, line in 
front of beak) in front to 
lengthen back a bit." 

Of the females he 
writes (after making 
changes) : "Nature can 
and sometimes does reach 
this. The difference be- 
tween the shape of the 
cut as it came to me and 
A MASsrvB TYPE the shape as I return it, 

The cock irinning 1st in exhibition means tw^entv effffS in a 
pen at New York, 1904, was shown by . . . .^ 

J.H. Jackson and purchased by M. P. year more, in favor ol it 

Delano. A very "cobby", compact, ___^)> 

massive type. iiuw. 

An Old Time Suggestion 

Twelve years ago Mr. Felch suggested changes in the 
accompanying female Wyandotte ideal by cutting away 
with the scissors parts of those sections that he consid- 
ered overdone or excessive. At that time he wrote: "I 
hope to show that it is made wholly outside of natural 
and live lines. Compare the two to see that the artist 
has made an error in the front of the legs which com- 
pelled him to commit another error to balance and har- 
monize the first one. Is it not a fact that in the average 
sized specimen the breast is never carried so far forward 
as to meet a drop line from the point of the beak to the 
ground." 

The New York winning female, previously referred 
to, would appear to present about the poise which Mr. 
Felch approves. 

Perhaps the grandest shaped Wyandotte female 
shovTn in 1907, certainly the most imposing at America's 
greatest exhibition was Arthur Duston's white hen that 
won first at Madison Square Garden. This model illus- 
trates what Mr. Felch thought twelve years ago, was not 
within the reach of breeders to attain; however, a few 
of those who have selected to breed such ideals have 
been successful. The bars of the cage seen beyond the 




hen in the picture show plainly how prominently the 
breast in this specimen is carried. 

Saggestions by Geo. 0> Brown 

Mr. Geo. O. Brown of Maryland, one of the oldest 
eastern judges, suggests less fullness in the lower breast 
of the male and has 
added lines to show his 
preference for greater 
width of tail. The 
same criticism, only 
more so, he has applied 
to the breast of the 
female, and would have 
less fullness of lower 
hackle plumage, less 
posterior fluff and 
says, "Both are shorter 
on legs than should 
be." 



Griticisnis by J. H. 
DreYenstedt 

These show the well 
expressed criticisms of 
J. H. Drevenstedt, 
whose special study of 
the Wyandotte has ex- 
tended over many 
years and we are free 
to say that .his con- 
servative, yet harmon- 




A COMPACT TYPE 

Illustrating Horace Havemeyer's fourth 
prize Wyandotte cockerel at New York 
in January, 1907. This is an extremely 
short, round type. 



ious outlines, agree with the type of many attractive 
Wyandottes exhibited. He emphasizes in his letter that 
"The head of the female looks too 'Brahmaesque,' fluff 
too heavy and hocks not well enough deflned." 

Criticisms by Dr. P. T. Woods 

Dr. P. T. Woods has taken off a little thickness from 
necks of both male and female to give longer appearance 
to their backs — slightly 
lowered the saddles as 




they join the tail, and 
has taken from the 
fullness of the female's 
throat and upper 
breast. He considered 
that "the body of the 
male should be settled 
a little more between 
the legs with a view to 
squaring it somewhat." 

View^s of Prominent 
Western Judges 

Mr. Thomas F. 
Bigg of Iowa, weir 
known as a judge at 
Important shows east 
and west says: "There 
is perhaps a little 
shortness in lines from 
1 to 2 as indicated in 

the dravTing of the male." He had no criticism to make 
on the female and writes: "I believe they vidll raise the 
standard of Wyandotte quality." 

Mr. W. S. Eussell, a popular western judge, returns 
the print as you see it virith suggestions of a much fuller 
arch in the neck of the male, more fullness in the lower 



Second New York Cockerel ,1907. 
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breast and longfer — more forward keel. Of the female he 
wrote, "consider ideal." Iowa certainly appreciates and 
desires qualities in the show room Wyandotte, that excel 
on the table. Shortness of the keel in particular is at 
once criticised by these two judges that reside in this fa- 
mous poultry state. 

Mr. H. P. Bankin, of Nebraska, (acting secretary pro 
tern, of the National White Wyandotte Club) considers 
the upper part of rear fluff of male a little too full and 
on the female (as illustrated) he would take away from 
the fullness of the throat and neck, also from the lower 
breast and keel, and would lower the cushion and tail. 

F. H. SheUabarger of Iowa, with twenty or more 
years experience judgfing in the west, makes his sugges- 
tions plain by the dark lines that would make the. tail 
shorter and more compact, would shorten the wattles 



of the male and extend the breast forward, giving more 
length of keel on the male. In the female the throat and 
cushion have impressed him as too full. 

Baron Herzeele Favors English Type 

Baron Willy Von Herzeele of Holland, in agreement 
with the English fashion for the Wyandotte, wrote: 
"They both look a little too short on the legs for Wyan- 
dottes. We in Europe don't like them too short. I 
showed the pictures to Mr. Planten of Utrech and to Mr. 
Walop (of Eotterdam) the best breeders of Wyandottes 
In Holland, and they both gave the same remark: Per- 
haps you want them like that in America." 

Baron Herzeele exhibits at the leading shows on the 
European continent and at the Palace shows of London, 
England. His criticism fairly represents the popular 
opinion on that side. 






FIRST NBW YORK PUHET, 1905 

One of the females used in the compo- 
sition of the ideal submitted to critics 
in 1906. 



A MODBRN BBAUTY 

The beautiful female shown her^ was 
the first prize White Wyandotte hen at 
Madison Square Garden, January, 1907, 
shown by Arthur G. Duston. 



FIRST CHICAGO PUI<I,BT, 1905 

One of the principal females used in 
the composition of the ideal submitted to 
critics in 1906. 




A CRITICISM OF TWEI,VB YEARS AGO 



At the left of the above illustration is shown an ideal Wyandotte female bv B N Pierre At «,. „-~v,* 
IS shown the ideal Wyandotte female with changes suggested by 1. K. Felch twelve years ago. 
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Some Additional Criticisms 

!T OUB judgment, Mr. Sewell's drawing of the cook 
^ bird ia as near correct as such a drawing can be. 
The female, however, according to our interpre- 
tation of correct shape is a trifle too blocly."— 
Chas. B. Upson, Connecticut. 
"The outline pictures as prepared by Mr. Sewell re- 
■ceived and with your invitation of criticism in regard to 
the outline pictures where they fail to represent the true 
shape of male and female as per standard description. 
And will say that I went over these outlines, section by 
section, and I consider then, ideal in every section, and a 
masterpiece." — K. A. Eichardson, Massachusetts. 



"The male — I consider very good, as a whole, but I 
think the wattles should be made shorter and the neck 
filled out a trifle — a little more along the back of the 
head. 

"The female — is excellent in breast, fluH and length 
of legs. The beak is too large and the comb is too small 
— the latter should stand a trifle higher and extend fur- 
ther back upon the head. There is a little too much 
cushion to the saddle and the saddle feathers extend 
down over the vring a little too much. I should also pre- 
fer to see the tail lowered a little. Both cuts show the 
general type many of us are at present breeding, which 
shape I consider to be a great advancement over earlier 
types of this breed." — J. B. Hadaway, Massachusetts. 

"While this shape may be according to the Standard 




—BewsiJ 



Changes in the ideal outlines, suggested by I. K. Pelch of Massachusetts. 





i JMOPEJEfCTtOT 

The ideal outlines with excellent criticisms by J. H. Drevenstedt, N. Y. 



"In regard to outline pictures of Wyandottes would 
say that the male is nearly perfect in shape. I would 
suggest, however, that just back of the head the line 
-should have a little more curve. It appears to me slightly 
flat. Comb is about % tod heavy in width. Wattles 1-S 
too long and should be more rounding. Breast from 
breast-bone should be filled out Vg more than the picture 
shows. Otherwise I consider the shape of this male per- 
fect and few are ever shown that could compare favor- 
ably with him. 

"The female's beak is 1-6 too long, otherwise head is 



description, I think the hen a little too much of the 
Cochin shape. In other words, a little too full on breast 
and fluff. The male is about as near perfection as it is 
possible to get it." — B. O. Buffinton, Massachusetts. 

"In the female I would have the under part of the 
neck cut out a trifle commencing at the bill and extending 
down about % inch below the lower point of the battles, 
thus giving the head a clear cut appearance, departing 
as much as possible from the Cochin type, and thus mak- 
ing the general appearance of the bird a trifle more 
blocky. 




The ideal outlines of male and female with suggestions by George O. 
Brown of Maryland. 



The opinion of Thomas F. Ri^rg 
of Iowa, with respect to changes in 
the outline of the male. 



The ideal outline of female as 
changed by Dr. P. T. Woods of New 
York. 



perfect. Neck just back of head a little too flat. Main 
neck curves just a trifle too much. Too much cushion on 
back by % and too long by 1-6. Tail too long by % and 
not spread quite enough."--Geo. E. Mann, Massachusetts. 

"The cuts in themselves are very flne and I like the 
body shape vsrithout any alteration, but they seem too 
much like the Bock, which I believe can be remedied 
without changing shape of body as follows: 

"Male — Shorten neck a little, also tail — the width of 
the sickle feathers all round. 

"Female — Shorten neck a little — tail a little at the 
•end of feathers ,and make head a trifle smaller." — J. C. 
Jfacomber, Massachusetts. 



"In the male bird the change would be more fullness 
on the outline at the back of the neck commencing about 
on a line with the eye, thus giving the bird a more stocky 
appearance through the upper part of the neck which 
marks the general appearance of the males of nearly all 
the difEerent animals. 

"In comparing these outline drawings vyith nature 
and vrith birds that have won in the leading shows I do 
not think Mr. Sewell has made sufficient difference in the 
size of the neck between the male and the female." — 
Edw. E. Ling, Maine. 

"I never saw better ideal shapes and I would call 
both perfection, except perhaps a little less suspicion of 
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cushion on female. I consider the same sweep to. back of 
female as in the illustration of the male the better or 
nearer correct. Yet I fully realize many of our best 
breasted and bodied females show this slight raise to 
back."— P. B. Zimmer, New York., 

"I think the male bird is about what we shotdd strive 
to produce in outline, etc. As to the hen, I think she is 
overdone in breast — ^if about 1-16 of an inch was taken 
off on lower part of breast, it would give her a more 
beautiful and round appearance. As it is, strikes me as 
being a hen overfat which is one of the faults Wyandotte 
breeders have to fight against." — J. F. Van Alstyne, New 
York. 

"The outlines of the White Wyandottes come up to the 




W. S. Russell's desire for beauty on 
the neck, but utility in the breast — 
what is wanted in Iowa. 



Correction by H, 
Nebraska. 



UUIUMl'.' HWMMa 



P. Rankin of 



Standard description in every way. But, I think the 
Standard is a little against the breeders of bred-to-lay 
Wyandottes, as I have noted that the best layers are 
'usually a trifle longer in body than the Standard calls 
for." — W. W. Swartwout, New York. 

"The White Wyandotte illustrations duly received 
and I find little criticism in them, and although this crit- 
icism is in my opinion important and that the suggested 



the tail nearly % of an inch; the back is faulty to my mind, 

too much cushion. I believe the Standard says 'Slightly 

rounded cushion,' if so the back should be lowered and 

the arch of cushion not so apparent. This also would 

conform with a lower carried tail as above suggested. 

The head, neck, breast and body are simply grand^ome 

may say, too much breast, 

I think it is just right and 

excepting above named 

changes, she suits me t a 

r, if Mr. Sewell will just 

give the ending and rear 

shape of comb a little 

plainer."— H. P. Schwab, 

New York. 

"Allow me to make the 
suggestion that the male 
bird to my ideal seems a 
trifle long from check to 
rear. I am in favor of a 
bird that is very deep from 
the top of his back dovrh 
to his hocks. Holding the 
print at a distance ■will 
convey my meaning better 
than nearby. The only 
criticism I can find of the 
female is that she is a 
trifle long in tail, where 
the feathers emerge from 

the cushion. As I have icismVyBaron'wii^'vonHeraeeTeof 
stated before these are Holland, shows a bird that represents 
only my ideas of correct guite closely a winning type at Eng- 
Wyandotte shape and they 
may not be right." — Horace 
Havemeyer, New York. 

"As I look at the cuts the female looks to be very 
nearly perfect except that I should like a little more 
length of body. There is something in the cut of the 
male which makes the bird look small and fine in bone. 
I should prefer the comb not as smooth as shown in the 
male." — C. J. Andruss, New York. 





P. H. Shellabarger judges the ideals from^the practical standpoint 
of the west. 



changes should be made to produce the ideal — ^neverthe- 
less the illustrations are models in themselves and 
worthy of careful study and copy of Wyandotte breeders. 
"The male in general outline is a true Wyandotte" and 
the best shaped, all considered, that I have seen. I would 
prefer a little fuller neck (high up) giving him more arch 
of neck and to have his head carried a trifle forward, this 
■with, less saddle feathers, that is they begin and hang too 
far forward and is the only change I would suggest. The 
shape of back is beautiful, while that of breast and body 
are truly ideal. 




PROM EUROPB 

This illustration, presenting a crit- 
ilhr ' 




eral 



"The female represents a beautiful specimen in gen- 
. I don't just like that back and tail and would lower 



AN BXTREMB TYPB 



male"ilWr=«^° '^"'^^ijl^^^ ®°'^«° ^^^^ Wyandotte 
iSfured shapt ^^ '^°^ '"'" •"•"^"8 «<»■ "-lo-- has 

+w„"4^-r®w'^* l**!^^ *° criticise in the drawings of the 
two White Wyandottes. In the male I prefer lels tail. A 

won wlT?f M ^^-^^^ S°°^"^^ ^'- Hawkins showed and 
won with at Madison Square is my idea of a nerf ect tail 
Not extend quite so far back. If I bit of thi br^stNv^re 
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taken off and put on the bottom of the breast it would 
suit me better. In the female I have nothing to say." — 
W. W. Kulp, Pennsylvania. 

"The male I should like the neck arched some more 
and wattles some shorter. In female, back just a little 
shorter and not quite so much cushion. Otherwise the 
cuts suit me and really if I could get my Columbians like 
the cuts I would be happy." — Aug. D. Arnold, Pennsyl- 
vania, Pa. 

"I wish to suggest that the wattles of the male are 
too long and pendtilous. His body is longer than the 
Standard description, his shanks have the appearance of 
being too near together. The head of the female, in- 
cluding beak is too long; comb is not prominent enough; 
cushion too full and round; tail spread too much and 
shanks not set wide enough apart." — ^D, J. Lambert, 
Rhode Island. 

"Like all of Mr. Sewell's illustrations they are very 
fine and so far as I see they come very near to filling the 
Standard requirements. I think, however, they would 
come nearer being ideal in shape according to nature and 
the best specimens we meet with if they were not quite 
so deep through from back to keel bone. Breast of e- 
male is too full and most too much fluff to look natural. 
Male's tail is little too much Cochin shape for a Wyan- 
dotte." — ^D. W. Owen, Tennessee. ' 

"Answering yours of recent date as to the White 
Wyandotte drawings, I would suggest the following: 
Male — ^wattles a little too long; breast a little too flat. 
Hocks should be more clear cut from the feathers — show 
plainer. 

Female — Neck too thick. Should be more concave in 
back, take away cushion; feathers of tail not regpilar 
enough, point of wing too blunt; hocks not distinct 
enough below feathers. Body in its entirety a little too 
cobby and thick as compared with the male." — ^H. B. 
Savage, Texas. 

"In regard to the drawings they are fine. The hen 
I should like if the tail was a little lower and also the 
cushion seems too high. There is not too much cushion, 
but it is drawn on a slant of about 50 degrees. If the 
tail and cushion were just a little lower the bird would 
seem better balanced. I like to see just a little more 
length of leg and her throat is drawn out very prominent 
making her look very Cochiny about the head. I could 



offer no change on the male. It is certainly a grand 
piece of work and would consider it ideal. I might men- 
tion that the wattles are a little too long for a Wyan- 
dotte."— Ira C. Keller, Ohio. 

"The dravnng of the male is certainly ideal and out- 
side of the wattles being a little too long, the outline 
most certainly meets the Standard requirements. 

"The dravTing of the female is good, except I should 
prefer the saddle and tail just a very little lower. Breast 
seems a trifle overdrawn and middle toe is entirely too 
long. 

"Outside of these minor defects, the dravTings are 
the best I have seen, they certainly represent the true 
'Wyandotte' type as described in the Standard." — Henry 
Berrar, Cal. 

"Enlarge head a trifle and give a slight more arch- 
ing to upper neck and you will get the proud finished 
neck and head of the Wyandotte. The legs and thighs 
are too short and spurs are set in center of legs. 

"Female — Comb too small and not carried back over 
head far enough. Head too small — enlarge head and 
comb and curve beak from its straight, rigid position 
and you v^ill greatly improve the outline. Neck good, 
back too much cushioned to suit my ideal. I admit 
Standard says, 'slightly rounded cushion,' but this is over- 
done. We do not like curves that way on the beautiful 
well-rounded bird of curves that make the attractive 
Wyandotte ideal. Breast and body fine, tail is a little 
large and a trifle too high. Legs and thighs too short 
and toes too long." — C. A. Emry, Missouri. 

"The male has not quite enough arch in neck, comb 
too short, wattles too long. The cut in new Standard is 
a far better one in tail. 

"The female coinb too small, bill too large, back too 
long, breast a trifle low. The shape of back do not like 
at all. Judges want a more rounded, and not quite so 
long a back and our Standard calls for such; a bird as 
Mr. Sewell has here would be pronounced Bock type." — 
H. H. Pike, Illinois. 

"I really think that the shape of the male is one of 
the best I have ever seen. He strikes me to a dot. He 
has that broad appearance and I could not tell you virhere 
to better him. He is my ideal exactly. 

"Now in regard to the female, she is good all over 
except the tail. I can't tell just where she. is wrong, but 




II,I<USTRATION SHOWING THB NBBD OP DBPINITB TYPB IDBAI, 

It takes no imaginative example to show the need of uniform ideals for a breed, especially in 
hizh priced fancy fowls that are often sold to patrons at some considerable distance, sometimes ex- 
ported to buyers in foreign countries. "Wyandotte" means a reasonably definite shape. The outline 
of the female to the left is of an exceedingly deep bodied Partridge Wyandotte, a famous winner of 
Yorkshire, England. The outline to the right is an equally truthful outline of a bird entered as a 
Silver Wyandotte at a well-known show also in Yorkshire. This stilty specimen was of beautifully 
laced plumage. To class this bird for breed type among Wyandottes is simply absurd, for the struc- 
tural proportions of the specijnen are a nearer approach to the old reachy type of Indian Game than 
to the compact breed form of the Wyandotte.— P. I<. Spwbi.i,. 
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I think that her tail is a trifle too long and main tail 
feathers a trifle too high that would help her consider- 
able. In fact I think that would make her like the male, 
one of the best I have ever seen. They are Wyandottes 
all over. Awfully good in breast and body, both birds. 
It is hard to criticise a picture like this. They are so 
near perfect, and I think Mr. Sewell has the right idea of 
Wyandottes. The two cuts are extremely good, but I 
think that the tail on the female can be flxed with very 
little work and then she will look up dandy." — J. C. 
Fishel, Ind. 

"I would say the male is a perfect model of my ideal, 
of a Wyandotte. The female also, with the exception of 
a trifle too much cushion." — ^H. B. Hark, Ohio. 

"I see no criticism to make, with the exception of 
wattles. Would prefer those on the male shorter and in 
character the same as presented in the Standard for both 
sexes." — D. T. Heimlich, Illinois. 

"The drawings of the 
Wyandotte submitted are by 
far the best yet offered. The 
objections I have to the male 
are as follows: Head too 
small, has a narrow appear- 
ance; neck too straight, not 
enough arch; wattles too 
long — should be well round- 
ed. Comb a little vdder di- 
rectly over the eye and ex- 
tending slightly, following 
shape of head. The female is 
my ideal."— C. G. Hinds, Cali- 
fornia. 

"The Wyandotte illustra- 
tion came yesterday and I 
have given it careful atten- 
tion. It is fine and shows 
'better Wyandotte shape' 
than the great majority of 
the winners at our winter 
shows, yet as illustrations of 
the 'ideal' I would criticise 
a little. I think the head of 
the male bird is carried a 
little high for a Wyandotte, 
and neck hardly as full in 
flow of lower hackle as I 
would like in order to make 
short, well arched neck 



with abundant hackle. The 
female seems a trifle mascu- 
line in head and carries same 
a little erect with neck not 
quite full enough in lower 
half. Back also a trifle long 
and tail rather too well de- 
veloped and not as neatly 
finished as the female tail 
should be. The illustrations 
are very life like." — G. D. 
Holden, Minnesota. 
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would suggest would be slight. The head of the male is a 
little small for the width of the comb. Turn the head of 
the female a little more to the front and make the comb 
a trifle larger. The cushion on the female a little too 
prominent, and shorten up the tail a trifle. 

"The breast on both sexes is somewhat overdravm, 
a little full as compared to the live specimens. Owing to 
the full breast on the female it has the appearance of 
tilting her forward a little. The shanks of both sexes 
should be just a little stouter. With these slight changes 
I think the outlines will be ideal according to the inter- 
pretation of the Standard and also compared by the best 
live specimens I have seen." — 8. B. Lane, Indiana. 

"There is but little room to criticise the drawing of 
the male. The shape as a whole is good, but in my opin- 
ion the head points could be slightly improved. There 
seems to be a little too much space from top of head to 
point at the lower extremity of the ear lobe. This ne- 
cessitates showing the wat- 
tles too long. The vrattles 
should be a little more 
rounded — ^not quite so pendu- 
lous. By maiang these 
changes the head will have a 
little more rounded appear- 
ance, which I think is nearer 
right. Nevertheless if all Wy- 
andotte males in the show 
room were found to be ex- 
actly like this drawing in 
shape points, judges would 
not make many cuts. 

"The drawing of male is 
much better than the female 
drawing. My severest crit- 
icism of the latter is in re- 
gard to back and tail shape. 
The back should be longer, 
throwing cushion farther 
back, thus shortening the 
lengiih of tail feathers. We 
want a well-spread tail, but 
this section should not be 
given too much prominence 
compared with the 'short' 
and 'round' appearance gen- 
erally. Head of female is too 
coarse and with the excep- 
tion of comb has too much 
the appearance of a Brahma 
head. Head is a little too 
long from front to back of 
head, and the throat too 
prominent. Body shape is 
good and by making the 
changes suggested the draw- 
ing could then be accepted 
as ideal shape for the Wyan- 
dotte female."— G. D. Mc- 
Claskey, Nebraska. 



CopvRiottT r9or 
BY REUAfllf WLTRT JoURHAl. mss) 



Illustrating ideal Wyandotte shape for male, with the modern, open t™../''^^ outline pictures of 
laced pattern of plumage for the Silver I,aced variety. A conclusion as to White Wyandottes have been 



Wnile we were satisned shape arrived at after the careful study of criticisms of over eighty leading received 
Mr. Sewell has produced a experts 



drawing of the Wyandotte 
shape as near perfect as pos- 
sible, we thought we would not depend on our own judg- 
ment entirely until we had visited the yards of some 
noted Wyandotte breeders in this section of the country. 
Our first comparison was in the yards of Judge Henry 
Norris. This gentleman is a breeder of White Wyan- 
dottes; keeps nothing but the best. After selecting 
twelve birds, four males and eight females for compari- 
son, we find the sketch you sent all O. K. We then visited 
the two Silver Wyandotte breeders, one a noted 'poul- 
try judge' who has retired from the field. These parties 
were delighted with the sketch. Could not offer any im- 
provements." — John S. Hughes, Missouri. 

"Trying to criticise the cuts of the Wyandottes, is 
not an easy thing to do, as I think they are about per- 
fect, and the only fault I can see, is that the female has 
too massive a look, and most too deep for her length, legs 
are too near the center of the body, whicii gives the bird 
a 'made' look, otherwise I think shape is good."— J. L. 
Jefferson, Illinois. 

"In the first place I will say there is no serious crit- 
icism to make on these outlines, and what changes I 



I have devoted 
much time to their study— 
and I must frankly admit the 
outlines fully represent the 
Standard description — as I interpret it and do full jus- 
tice to the best live models I have seen in the largest 
shows and Mr. Sewell is to be congratulated on this his 
best production of ideal Wyandotte shape."— C. H. 
Ehodes, Kansas. 

"As to the drawing, we think it simply fine, especially 
in the female. We do not see how she could be better. 

As to the male we cannot see very much room for 
improvement unless the breast would be a shade fuller, 
like the female, and possibly his wattles are just a shade 

T?''^?®'o2*^t'^^^ ^^ ^° "°* ^^"^ tliey could be better."- 
U. J. Shanklin, Iowa. 

"I am in receipt of sketches by Mr. Sewell. I have gone 
over them carefully, and any suggestions which I might 
be able to make would change the dravyings so Uttle, and 
also bemg extremely doubtful of my being able to give 
him any suggestions that would improve the sketches, I 
feel disposed to recommend that they be permitted to 
stand as they ar^ I cannot consistently suggest an im- 
provement to them as they meet my ideal II closely as 
anything of the kind I have ever selin, and it would be 
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entirely put of my province to suggest any improvement." 
— W. E. Wooden, Michigan. 

"Allow me to say the drawings are among the best 
I ever saw and my criticisms will be few and of minor 
importance. Ist — There is but one criticism on the male 
and that is the wattles are too long. 2nd — The hen ap- 
pears too coarse as compared to the male, especially is 
this seen in the head; the tail is also spread too much. 
The head has too much the Brahma appearance." — L .P. 
Harris, Nebraska. 

A -Few Foreign Critioisms 

The following gives our readers an idea of what is 
wanted in the countries represented by the following 
replies: 

"By this post we return the picture of the Wyan- 
dotte fowls. We have examined the dravTings carefully 
and according to our opinion they are very good in 
shape." — ^A. Hoogendyk, Jz., Vlaardingen, Holland. 

"I am much obliged for copy of sketch of White Wy- 
andottes by Mr. F. L. Sewell. These I consider ideal vrith 
the exception of looking perhaps a little too short on leg 
compared with the size of body. The comb of the hen 
might be a little larger as the one on the sketch makes 
her look like an immature pullet. The shape, size and 
outline 'Of bodies of both birds I consider, about perfect 
and a model of shape to which we ought to try and breed 
all varieties of the Wyandotte family. In England we are 
getting the Golds, Silvers and a great many Whites far 
too high on leg and not shovring the breast and low keel 
as depicted by Mr. Sewell." — ^A. Abbott, Thuxton, Norfolk, 
England. 



"I know and hold in very great esteem Mr. P. Sewell 
as an eminent artist, a very sharp and intelligent ob- 
server and with a lot of practical science. The drawing 
of the adult cockerel and pullet seems to be perfection as 
a representation of the American idea of a large show 
bird, but the cook and hen before me are not a laying 
breed and not a table fowl. They should be one or the 
other. For laying they are too large, they luive a yellow 
bill and thin and fine scaled legs, long hackle and back 
feathers, all this is very good for a laying strain, but the 
comb is much too small and wattles and ear-lobes of too 
fine in texture. The eye is not dark and the ear-lobe not 
white. The pullet is useless, the whole body too short, 
also the wings and the tail." — C. VanderSnickt, Brussels, 
Belgium. 

There is value to the breeder and exhibitor in the op- 
portunity of knowing the preferences of the many judges 
and experts throughout the country; not alone when 
exhibiting, but also when making sales, better satisfac- 
tion undoubtedly can be given when local fanciers are un- 
derstood and supplied. 

After the careful study of all criticisms of all the 
experts, (over eighty) who so kindly co-operated, our at- 
tempt to harmonize all as nearly as possible into one 
symmetrical whole is expressed in the two drawings, il- 
lustrating the Wyandotte shape and in pattern of mark- 
ings conforming to modem ideals of lacing for the open 
centered, narrow laced style. 




(ppywiht.is-?. 



rJc-^^ 



RBVISBD WYANDOTTE SHAPE 

Ideal Wyandotte shape tor female after sti&ying criticisms of the ex- 
perts, with the narrow laced, open centered pattern preferred by many 
down-to-date fanciers. A plumage rarely attained, and only by most skilled 
breeders. Nearest approach yet reached to the coveted "Sebright" plumage. 
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OntUne of Ideal Wyandotte Male 

S0BMITTBD TO AMBRICAN AND BUROPBAN BXPBRTS 

The above ideal and that of the outline of female on the opposite page were composed from studies of the best 
liiMticr soecimens shown up to February, 1906, in an attempt to present ideals that would record progress to that time. 
TwtSir the foUowine summer, proofs of the plates of this male outline and of the outline of the female, were submitted 
»ri IwM- ei^htv exTjerts with the resulting response. Their valuable criticisms, and in a number of cases the proofs 
carefully corrected by outlines appear in the preceding pages of this edition of the Wyandotte book.— F. I,. Shweli,. 
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Outline of Ideal Wyandotte Female 

SUBMITTBD TO AMBRICAN AND EUROPEAN BXPBRTS 
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Representative Models of American Wyandotte Males 

HAX.F-TONB REPRODUCTIONS OF PHOTOGRAPHS MADE BY ARTIST SBWELL AND USED 
BY HIM IN DELINEATING IDEAL, WYANDOTTE MALES 



Top Row: 1 and 5— White Wyandotte cook, winner of first and special for best shaped male, Madison Squaire Garden, 
N T., 1903. 2— White Wyandotte cock, headed first prize pen at N. Y., 1904; hred and exhibited by J. H. Jackson, Hudson, 
Mass. 3— Silver Wyandotte cock, English bred, imported by Henry Steinmesch, St. Louis, Mo., winner of several prizes. 
4— Silver Wyandotte cock, first at Philadelphia, Pa., 1902-03 and first at Boston, 1902; bred and exhibited by A & E Tarbox, 
Yorkville, 111. 

Middle Row: e— White Wyandotte cockerel, headed first exhibition pen at Philadelphia, 1901-02; owned by James Cheston, 
whose stock later on became the property of T. E. Orr, Beaver, Pa. 7— White Wyandotte oOckerel, first at Boston, 1902; 
owner's name not furnished by artist. 8— Golden Wyandotte cockerel, first at Toronto, Can., Boston and New York, ISOO; 
bred by Wray Bros. 9— White Wyandotte cockerel, first at New York, 1903; owned by Horace Havemeyer, Stamford, Conn. 

Bottom Row: 10— White Wyandotte cockerel, first at New York, 1904; bred and exhibited by A. C Hawkins, Lancaster, 
Mass. 11— White Wyandotte cockerel, winner at Boston several years ago; bred by a Mr. Mack, of Vermont 12— White 
Wyandotte cockerel, first at Boston, 1899; bred and exhibited by Arthur G. Duston, So. Framingham, Mass 13— White Wyan- 
dotte cockerel, first at Boston, 1903; exhibited by owners of the Castle Farm, located somewhere in Connecticut 14— Buff 
Wyandotte cockerel, first at Madison Square Garden, 1904; bred and exhibited by A C Hawkins 
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The Standard Models 



IN PRESENTING a number of photographic studies 
of the Wyandotte models that influenced the 
Standard ideals, we cannot help but congratulate 
those who have been instrumental in bringing 
about such great improvements in the breed. No 
race of fowls has made greater advancement in 
the last few years than the Wyandottes, especially the 
white variety, along lines of practical merit and beauty 
of form. 

Wyandotte breeders throughout the country have 
agreed to the deep and plump, round-bodied type, carried 
on legs of moderate length. We note that the late Stand- 
ard for the Wyandotte, published in the English journals 
closely agrees to the type now winning in America. This 
is a matter of encouragement to American and English 
breeders, as purchases from the best strains of both 
countries can be made, with the assurance that in good 
hands, still greater perfection can be reached. Wyandotte 
breeders have selected to ideals that have given their 
favorite one of the finest forms for the best markets; 
the breed has made wonderful records as egg producers 
for a race of fowls of such large size, the remarkable 
large classes at the leading shows of our country- give 
fanciers of Wyandottes great encouragement. 

lUuBtrations 

There are eight states (besides Canada and Great 
Britain) represented among these studies of Wyandottes 
from Massachusetts to Iowa, and as far south as Mis- 
souri. 

The Representative Models of the Wyandotte Male 

Commencing with the males: 1, at the upper left hand 
and 5, at the upper right hand (two positions of the 
same bird) show a grand cock that won first and the 
special for the best shaped male at Madison Square Gar- 
den, New York, 1903 — a specimen with fine Wyandotte 
outline, a model in head and comb, with deep, broad, well 
rounded body, good sweep of back, broad at juncture of 
saddle and tail. The neck for length and the hackle for 
fullness are just about what Wyandotte specialists look 
for, and the length of legs quite proper for the present 
fashion. 

The male No. 2, bred by Mr. J. H. Jackson, Massachu- 
setts, is about the most compact specimen of I4s class 
that has appeared in the show rooms. Some of the lead- 
ing experts favored him at New York in 1904, where he 
won first in the exhibition pen and was purchased from 
his Massachusetts owner to be bred in New Jersey. He is 
of a type often described by eur friends in England as 
"cobby" — ^in America sometimes as "chunky." It is a 
style much sought after in Wyandottes and is valuable 
in breeding to the Standard description of "'round." He 
is quite short in neck, legs and tail are very broad, deep 
and rounded in breast and body sections, bringing him 
close to the progressive Wyandotte requirements. Added 
to this he possesses size and vigor, equally valued with 
fine points in a show bird. 

In the male No. 3, the accurately defined and glossy 
black lacings, with clear, open centers that are being 
successfully produced in both America and England, are 
well illustrated. In this study the wing was purposely 
uncovered and rests outside the drooping saddle hackles 
that usually hide the laced secondaries. The bird shows 
unusual clearness of shoulder for three such distinctly. 



laced bars across the wing, and the secondaries approach 
very nearly perfect marking. The round, full breast is 
beautifully laced. The fluff and thighs are also well laced 
and no trace of frosting appears. The hackle shows the 
white shafting, and the saddle's open centers indicate 
the most reliable markings for obtaining pullets vrith 
open-laced plumage as well as showy males. This cock 
owned by Mr. Henry Steinmesch, Missouri, came 
from one of the most successful English 'strains, the 
blood now having mingled with the former's noted strain 
of Silvers. 

No. 4 was bred by Messrs. A. and E. Tarbox, an enter- 
prising firm of Illinois, that won vrith him, first 
at Philadelphia in 1901-02, and first at Boston in 1902. 
His typical shape, good head points, clear, silvery-white 
top color and shoulders, with good wing-bars and grandly 
laced breast, led the judge at Philadelphia to say that 
he was the best he ever saw. 

No. 6, owned by Mr. James Cheston, was the winner 
of first in the exhibition pen at Philadelphia in 1901-02 
and was pointed out to us by two disinterested experts, 
as one of the very best in all the show — a cock of grand 
size and contour and always standing in symmetrical bal- 
ance; a fine head and comb, full fioviring neck-hackle, 
with back and tail of very desirable type. 

No. 7, first Boston cockerel in 1902, was from same 
Pennsylvania yards as the preceding cock. Fine in car- 
riage, with deep, broad, well-rounded body and -plump 
breast. The comb is full of fine pointed working — a rare 
quality in well formed Wyandotte combs (too often 
lumpy). The rounded front and under line of this cock- 
erel, scarcely broken in its curve from the throat to the 
tail, is very expressive of the Wyandotte Standard de- 
scription. Profile of hock shows just about right; the 
legs and feet are also perfectly formed and placed. 

No. 8, is a study from a superbly colored Golden, bred 
in Canada by Messrs. Wray Bros., that won first at To- 
ronto at the American Poultry Association show, after- 
wards winning at Boston where he was purchased and 
then shovsTQ at New York the same season, also winning 
highest honors there. This cockerel had good top lines, 
fine head and neck, graceful carriage and a very correctly 
formed and spread tail, carried at the angle of standard 
requirement. The close feathering brings with it greater 
brilliancy and helps the specimen to win on his color, al- 
though it does not add to the fullness and rounded ap- 
pearance. 

No. 9, the first cockerel at New York in 1903, is owned 
by Mr. Horace Havemeyer, Connecticut. He shows a 
fine head with well worked, rocker comb that, conforms 
well to the shape of the skull. The head is round, broad 
and short; the neck unusually well hackled and arched 
for a young male. He is also very broad for his age. The 
body is deep and plump and he stands firmly on well 
rounded straight shanks, with nicely formed toes. There 
are a number of cockerels in this group that seem put up 
on legs nicely rounded and fine enough in bone, yet that 
stand with charatter and firmness and look as if they had 
strength to spare. 

No. 10 is the first prize White cockerel at New York, 
1904, from Mr. A. C. Hawkins, Massachusetts. The cock- 
erel is one of those all-round aristocrats that the judges 
cannot fail to recognize — a close approach in all sections 
to Standard requirements. He is pretty well balanced all 
'round — no one section seemingly undeveloped for the 
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rest — ^not calculated to create a sensation, but of genuine 
value in progfressive line-breeding'. 

No. 11 is a Boston prize winner of several years ago, 
from a Mr. Mack, of Vermont. In the pose the bird has 
taken, the line from throat to thighs is almost circular 
in its curve, although a more oval curve would have been 
affected had the carriage of the neck been a trifle more 
erect. The breast is not the only well rounded section of 
this cockerel; he is "full of curves." The arch of the 
abundant hackle and the sweep of the back and saddle 
vyill be admired by many, and the roundness over sides of 
the body and wings as they join the breast. 



No. 15 the single male bird— a rare, good, sound-col- 
Qr?d Silver Penciled cock— is an EngUsh bred bird and has 
to his credit, first at the Crystal Palace in 1903, first at 
Bedale in 1903, first and special at Keigley 1903, first Ked 
Hill, first York 1903, and second at the Wyandotte 
Club show, York, 1902. His "grand head, jet black breast, 
clear yellow legs and above all splendid top color, as clear 
as the best Dark Brahmas exhibited in England," make 
him a subject worthy of study. 

The Female Wyandotte Models 

The female Wyandotte of today presents the roundest 




Representative Models of American Wyandotte Females 

HAI<F-TONE REPRODUCTIONS OF PHOTOGRAPHS MADB BY ARTIST SSWBIrL AND USED BY HIM 
IN DEUNEATING THE IDEAI< WYANDOTTE FBMAI<E. 

Top Row: 1 and 6— White Wyandotte hen, winner of special for best shaped female, Boston, 1902; bred by Thayer & 
Higgins, Barnstable, Mass. 2— White Wyandotte hen, first at Boston, 1903; shown by Castle Farm. 3— White Wyandotte hen, 
first at Boston, 1898; also at New Tork, 1899; shown by J. W. Andrews. 4— Partridge Wyandotte hen, first at New York, 1904; 
owned by J. B. Hadaway, Brockton, Mass. 

Bottom Row: 6— Buft Wyandotte hen, first at Boston, 1902; bred and exhibited by Mattlson & Butcher, South Shafts- 
bury, Vt. 7— Silver Wyandotte hen, bred by Henry Steinmesch, St. Louis, Mo., winner of numerous prizes. S— White Wyan- 
dotte hen, first at Atlantic City, N. J., 1902; bred by W. R. Graves, Springfield, Mass. 9— Silver Laced Wyandotte pullet, 
first at New York, 1899; believed to have been bred by. Wood & Freeman, present address not known. 10— 'Buft Wyandotte 
hen, winner at Boston several years ago; bred and exhibited by Frank Dutcher, of the firm of Mattlson & Dutcher 



No. 13 is the first winner at Boston, 1889, bred by Mr. 
Arthur G. Duston, Massachusetts. The strain has been 
noted for fine heads, well rounded bodies and correctly 
formed backs and tails. 

No. 13, from the Castle farm, was the lucky cockerel 
at Boston in 1903, the first winner in a class of forty- 
three. The New England White Wyandotte Club pointed 
him out to us as the type they would favor in head, comb 
and wattles, neck, upper part of breast, back and tail, 
also in length of limb. 

No. 14, the last in the group of males, is a stylish Buft 
of even color, that won for Mr. A. C. Hawkins, Massachu- 
setts, first at New York in 1904. He is from the same 
New England yard as No. 10 and shows excellent qualities 
for a buff — ^flne head, close, well-fitting comb and uncom- 
monly neat wattles. The carriage of his tail is correct, 
the pltmiage has a smooth surface, and the pose of the 
feet tells of a vigor and alertness rarely seen in stock of 
such heavy weight — ^the latter points not in the scale of 
judging, although none the less taken into account by the 
breeder and judge. 



and plumpest type of any of the breeds originated in 
America and perhaps of any race of its size. The Stand- 
ard repeats often the term "round" and "rounded" and 
our breeders are rapidly succeeding in producing models 
that approach this ideal. We would remark that in some 
cases the type has been reached by excessive fluff which 
is not typical of the Wyandotte ideal. The roundness 
should be obtained by plump and abundantly developed 
bodies, as is the case in many of the best specimens seen 
at the more important shows. 

The first and last hen on the top row of the group 
of females won for Messrs. Thayer and Higgins, Massa- 
chusetts, the special for the best shaped female at 
Boston, 1902. There are few hens that have excelled her 
in shape, depth and roundness of breast and body. Her 
broad, round head, fine Unes over the back, saddle and 
tail and well balanced under-line, well rounded sides and 
smoothly folded and properly set vnngs. vTith moderate 
length of legs, go towards making a type that Wyandotte 
breeders have striven to establish in their strains. 

No. 2, the first hen at Boston, 1903, shown by Castle 
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Farm, possesses a nicely rounded body with quite flria 
texture of plumage and smoothness of surface. She is 
good in head and neck, which joins the back with a 
graceful curve. On comparison she will be found very 
close to the Standard ideal in many sections. She was also 
among those pointed out by the New England White Wy- 
andotte Club, as one well worthy of study for type out- 
lines. She shows grand carriage of her broad, compact 
body. Her head is carried as perfectly as any Wyandotte 
female I have ever seen. Her tail is at the correct angle 
of carriage, and her legs are the proper length. 

No. 3, shown by Mr. J. W. Andrews, was one of the 
first of the compact modern type that appeared at the 
Boston show and was eagerly bought after winning first 
(1898). From there she was taken to New York, where 
she also received first honors. She was an extremely 
broad hen, with short beak and head, short back, full, 
round, very deep breast and body, well carried virings, 
with tail carried at the correct angle. Her plumage was 
smooth and firm. She impressed one as being very solid 
and substantially put together, standing firmly on her 
finely formed legs and feet. The New York breeder who 
purchased her counted her a great find. 

No. 4, owned by Mr. J. B. Hadaway, Massachusetts, 
was a model in form for such a new breed as the Part- 
ridge Wyandotte. She was "round, full, broad and deep," 
with a good head and neck, a plump breast, good back and 
well balanced under lines; she also carried her wings 
well. She was richly penciled, with clearly -defined pat- 
tern aU over — a thorough, up-to-date Partridge Wyan- 
dotte and winner of first as hen at New York, 1904. 

No. 6, the first winning hen at Boston, 1903, shovm 
by Messrs. Mattison and Butcher, Vermont, represents a 
combination of some of the best BufE Wyandotte blood in 
America — a leading strain since the BufEs first appeared. 
She had grand head and neck, broad back and breast, and 
well rounded sides, vfith nicely carried wings. 

No. 7, bred by Mr. Henry Steinmesch, Missouri, 
and the result of English and American bloods, is a 
splendidly modeled Wyandotte. Her neck joins her body 
nicely. The back is broad; the breast is full, deep and 
well filled. The tail is spread. The breast shows hand- 
some, clear, jet-black lacings. The vrings and back are 
well laced and with no trace of mossiness. 

No. 8 is a g^and White, vrinner of first at Atlantic 
City show, 1908. She is a deep, full-bodied bird, with good 



head points and fine, clear eye; prominent breast of great 
breadth; shoulders and breast nicely rounded together. 
Her back and saddle are broad and the spread of the tail 
is certainly ample. Quite rarely do we find one of the type 
possessed of such a wide-spread tail, especially one above 
standard weight. The Wyandotte certainly would not 
look well vTith a long tail, but its spread should be suf- 
ficient to distinguish it from the other types of the Amer- 
ican breeds. 

No. 9 exhibits a first vyinner at New York. Her color 
presents clearly defined lacings over every section of the 
body, with clear, white centers. Her neck is evenly striped 
in each feather, with a silver edging just sufficient to 
make it harmonize in tone with the body — a very rare 
quality, most hackles of Silvers contrasting quite markedly. 

No. 10 was a Boston vvdnner owned by Mr. Frank 
Butcher and one of the evenest colored and most ideal 
Buffs we ever met. She is, I believe, the best shaped Buff 
Wyandotte female that we have seen to date — ^very broad 
and roundly developed, with short, rounded head, neck of 
moderate length, vrith full hackle that spreads nicely out 
over the breast, shoulders and back. The breast and 
shoulder round out boldly and her breadth extends 
through to the tail, which is well expanded to support 
the broad cushion and coverts. The breast is deep and 
balances well with the rear part of body, and all are car- 
ried on moderately short legs with straight toes. 

The single plate of the White Wyandotte female. No. 
11, portrays a hen of rare neatness and smooth finish for 
one of her size. She is fine in head and bone, firm in sur- 
face of plumage all over, with graceful curves and sweeps 
of outlines; she possesses a deep breast and well-spread 
tail. Her color was of perfect whiteness throughout the 
web and quill. She was from an Iowa breeder and made 
a good record at the western shows. One expert who has 
a long list of judging engagements at shows west of the 
Mississippi, considered this hen one of the best he had 
examined in his rounds during the season of 1903 and 1903. 

The two small outline sketches of Wyandotte male 
and female shape were those submitted at the revision 
committee meetings, held at the Niagara hotel, Buffalo, 
May, 1903. 

The revision committee at those meetings were espe- 
cially pleased with the description «of the Wyandottes 
for the new Standard and were confident that it assured 
the progress of this valuable American breed. 




Outline of Wyandotte male submitted 
for criticism at the Revision Committee (of 
A. P. A.) meeting held at Niagara Hotel, 
Bufiailo, May, 1903, with lines showing angle 
of tail discussed. 





11— White Wyandotte hen of "rare neat- 
ness and smooth finish. Her color was per- 
fect whiteness throughout." 



Outline of Wyandotte female stibmitted 
for criticism at the Revision Committe meet- 
ing held at Niagara Hotel, 1903. ^ 
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Silver Wyandottes 

In the above picture Mr. Sewell has succeededadmirably in portraying the Brst prize hen, first prize tock, second prize hen second prise 



CHAPTER V 



Color of Wyandottes 



Beautiful Color ou Practical Form -Early Undesirable Characteristics - Modern Perfection Illustrated and 

Described with American aud English Models - Detail of Color, with Illustrations of the 

Silver Laced Imperfections — Close Approaches to Ideajs of the 

Standard and Attractive Fashions in Progress 

Franklane L, Sewell, Ar(ia< 




pE WELL recollect the wave of enthusiasm 
over the original color of. the Wyandotte, 
that swept America during the 80's. It was 
not the beautiful laced pattern of color 
alone that was responsible for this almost 
unprecedented boom, but the combination 
of such a charming color scheme on their 
compact rounded forms; such a, unique ef- 
fect on so eminently practical a fowl had never before 
been a realization. Only on the diminutive Sebright Ban- 
tam and the Polish had our fanciers known of such plum- 
age reaching toward an accurate ideal. 



accompany the open laced plumage. Many of the earlier 
laced Wyandottes showed dark neck hackles, with the 
color mingled in a sooty effect. This especially at the 
base of the male's neck was considered a very serious de- 
fect in color. 

Common Farly Defects 

A too common blemish in some strains was dark or 
sooty color on back of neck at juncture of head. The 
Laced Wyandotte, like the Dark Brahma, has been pre- 
ferred with silvery head and neck, bordering the face, 




No. I— A. First Prize Silver I,aced Wyandotte hen at Chicago, 1908. 
Owned by A. & E. Tarbox, Yorkville, ill. Bright, contrasty effect, large, 
open, oval-shaped centers, very nearly the width of lacing in Standard 
illustrations, quite evenly laced and color well balanced as a whole. 



B. Second prize Silver I,aced Wyandotte pullet at Chicago, 1908. In 
this pullet the Tarbox Brothers produced very clear, large open centers 
with lustrous black lacing. Their strain has won prizes at the large 
eastern as well as western shows. 



When we first became acquainted with the Wyan- 
dotte in 1884, there were many well bred in points of 
color with quite clear centers over the greater part of 
most sections of the body, with exception of neck, fluff 
and tail. 

The "Standard of Excellence" for 1886, describes fluff 
"dark slate powdered with gray," although there were 
many to be found at that time, showing considerable 
progress ahead of Standard requirements in that section, 
and naturally breeders fancied lacing in fluff when it 
appeared and bred it in the attempt to improve the char- 
acteristic and establish lacing as much over the whole 
plumage as possible. 

In neck plumage the Standard has always demanded 
\'silvery (or silver), white with black stripe through the 
(Renter of the feather." Since 1898 the Standard has al- 
lowed the shaft of the feather to be white for the reason 
tljat the white shaft in neck was found nearly always to 



lobes and wattles. This always gives a most pleasing 
effect, the bright red comb, the face and appendages 
being nicely contrasted by the clear silvery white. One 
of the most persistent defects of color, a weakness per- 
haps it might be called, in the Laced Wyandotte has been 
the "frosted edging." This is the most prevalent on the 
breast and shows more conspicuously on the Silver Laced 
than on the Goldens. Often in strains especially weak in 
this point, when succeeding in obtaining the lacing, to 
the very edge, obliterating the undesired "frosting," with 
the strength of color affecting the dark edge on the 
feather, the "sooty" head and neck would make its ap- 
pearance so that it was sometimes a choice between the 
two defects. 

Darh Blood 

The dark blood that was introduced and encouraged 
during '84-'85 and '86 was far from \n improvement of the 
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breed to those who sought for clear lacings with open 
centers. The dark color only covered up a multitude of 
faults, including the "mossy" colored plumage. All the 
Laced Wyandottes more or less are inclined to show 
"mossiness," especially where light and dark sections 
join. As for example, on the tall 
coverts which lie between the 
open laced back and the black 
tail proper. 

Modem Dark Brahma Blood 
Introdnced 

The few strains that received 
an introduction of Dark Brahma 
blood during the 70's or later, 
had this "mossiness" in color of 
plumage much increased. "Small 
white centers" for back and 
"white centers" for cushion — 
the Standard description in 1886 
and 1888 editions, did not tend to 
increase the popular selection 
for well laced backs in the fe- 
males. Light breasted ''mossy 
backed" females at that time 
were cheaply obtained and could 
be bred ' to the dark blooded 
stock, obtaining in the offspring 
results that approximated the 
Standard description. It can be 
gathered that stock thus bred 
was Of little value in breeding 
toward our present day Stand- 
ard for clear black edged 
lacings, with white open, "oval- 
shaped" centers, as our present 
1903 edition gives it for the back. 
"Web of feathers, lustrous black 
■with. large, oval-shaped centers, 
free from black or brown; the black lacing sharply de- 
fined and free from white edging." 

The submission to these dark, overcolored Wyan- 




No. IV— First Prize cock, Philadelphia, 1901,which Judge 
Mattison said was best he had seen. Was a rare, clear 
colored, Silver-laced, with beautiful laced breast and wing- 
bar and stainless shoulders. Also winner of first at Boston. 
Bred by A. & B. Tarbox, Illinois. 



instead of lacing 
web. This weakness 
narrow laced strains 



dottes became so complete, that in 1887, we saw males re- 
ceive honors with all but solid black breasts and vying 
bars, the only exception being white shafts in these dark 
sections. Truly that was the "dark" age in Wyandotte 
history and did much to injure its wide popularity at that 
time. During the 90's great effort 
was made by the best breeders 
to bring popularity again to the 
beautiful open laced Wyandotte. 

Inlluence of Imported , 
Stock 

It is to be admitted that a 
number of our fanciers found it 
advantageous to the color of 
their birds to make importations 
from yards in England that had 
kept and improved the lacing of 
the breed. Some of our breeders, 
however, were badly disap- 
pointed in the results obtained 
from imported stock of strains 
which had arrived at fine lacing 
by "short cuts" through out- 
crosses, that speedily affected 
open lacing, but being foreign to 
Wyandotte shape caused strange 
reversions, especially when 
mated with unrelated blood. 

Among the common weak 
points in many of the nar- 
row laced, open centered fe- 
males, vrath those bred in the 
'80's, was the breast being much 
lighter than the remaining sec- 
tions. The breast was often very 
much too light beneath the 
throat and often showed lacing 
only at the ends of the feathers, 
all 'round the border of the 
still occurs sometimes in very 
with clear open centers. It 
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No. Ill — A. Pullet with one quarter 
introduction of English blood. Bred 
by Henry Steinmesch, Missouri. 
Medium open laced, with open laced 
neclc hackles. 



B. A very clear precisely laced 
pullet for one so dark. Very black 
lacing and pure white centers. This 
shows a standard marked neck 
hackle. Bred by A. & E. Tarbox, 
Illinois. A Chicago winner. 



loS; t *r^* P"^* *'*^ York winner, 
J»99. Neck color matching with join- 
ing sections. Plumage of this hen 
rather small to display lacing to 
advantage. Rear fluff and undercolor 
very light. 
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frequently results when continuously breeding together 
light birds on both sides. There is a general weakening 
of the black over the entire lacing. In specimens so af- 
fected, the lack of contrast and especially of the 
loss of brilliancy in the black is observed. 



Brillianoy of Laoiug Is Highly Valued 

It is a rare beauty highly valued by 
fanciers to obtain clear open centers 
surrounded by a narrow lacing of 
brilliant greenish black, its inner 
edge running as near as possible 
parallel with the edge of the web. 
By far the best pattern of lacing 
seen at our leading shows last 
winter (1908), a pullet said to have 
been imported in the egg utterly 
failed in quality of color in the 
lacing; it was not black, only dark 
gray and without luster. This is 
far from the ideal "lustrous black 
of our Wyandotte Standard. 

When breeding for very open 
centers and narrow lacing, 
strong clearly striped neck 
hackles have not been easily re- 
tained, especially where the open 
lacing has been bred to the ex- 
treme. 

Color is distributed evenly over 
the female more commonly than 
on the male which fails too easily 
in top color when bred very light. 
(Illustration TV.) C. S. Mattison 
when judging the Silver Laced Wy- 

andottes at Philadelphia in 1900, said that he considered 
the first cock the best all round bird of his breed he had 



Illinois. There were a number more open laced 
than this one, but few so even in quality in all sections. 
Steady progress at the Messrs. Tarbox' yards has proved 
their good judgment in not introducing new 
blood from many varied sources. When the 
tide returned for open lacing, as examples 
of their more recent breeding we can 
refer to the first prize hen and second 
prize pullet at last Chicago show, il- 
lustrated in detail, with outstretched 
vyings on this page. 

The hen to the left is about as 
narrow laced as has been success- 
fully bred in this country, retain- 
ing good color in the lacing. The 
plumage is of good size and well 
shaped at the ends, to show off 
the lacing to nice advantage. The 
plumage of the head and hackle is 
clear and distinctly striped, 'the 
quills in the feathers fallin'g back 
over the cape are white and those 
at the side and throat are open 
out into clear white centers al- 
most like the breast feathers 
under the throat, which join them, 
producing an easy harmony of 
marking. The pullet to the right, 
while not quite so near the exact 
proportion of color, shovsTi on the 
Standard ideal, is black in all 
lacings and very lustrous, a qual- 

No. II— Open Sebright lacing. The beautiful ideal that ity rarely possessed by a specimen 
Wyandotte fanciers are striving to produce upon their !; , . m, , 

favorites. of narrower marking. This pullet 

shows a safe, medium colored 

pattern, that will breed a large average of sound, colored 

salable birds. The plumage in this specimen is large 




ever seen. This fine male was bred by A. & E. Tarbox, of enough to show off the clear white centers to good ad- 





No. VI— Illustrating matching of the sections. Breast, 
wing and cushion present nearly the same effect in this 
pullet. Neck somewhat too dark to match the breast and 
wing shoulders. We should expect to find the fluff more 
laced on such an open laced bird. 



No. VIII— Young Silver Laced Wyandotte cockerel with 
front of breast showing nearly perfect lacing and "large, 
oval-shaped, white centers." Comparing the breast of 
cockerel with the Silver Sebright Bantam (Illustration 2) 
one realizes that this ideal plumage is not an impossible 
accomplishment. 
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vantage. In fact, the centers of the plumage on cushion 
reaching onto the tail coverts are unusually large. 

Matching the Sections 

It is rarely we find the general effect of color equal 
in all sections. In very dark females, the neck has been 




No . v.— A result of "short cut' ' breeding for open lacings, 
almost ideal lacings on breast and cushion. Neck, fluff and 
thigh appear far too dark to match remaining sections. A 
foreign production of 1905. {Shape of this bird referred to 
in chapter "Important Changes in Wyandotte Type.") 



often much lighter and novir-a-days on the light females, 
the neck is often many shades too dark. There has been 
considerable time spent in an effort to obtain open cen- 
ters on the fluff -with occasional success. Most all Laced 
Wyandottes for several years past, have shown more or 
less open centers of white or gold, as the color might be, 
and quite a few point toward the possibility of open cen- 
ters being established on that section for the lighter col- 
ored birds. So long as dark color is demanded in under- 
color and tail, this section will probably continue to be a 
very difficult one to match with the remaining sections. 
On some very narrow laced foreign females, we have seen 
both fluff and tail almost equalling the Polish lacing. 
However, one was usually compelled to disregard the 
shape of these birds to imagine them as Wyandottes. 
Considering color alone, they were fr. . advanced in lacing 
in all sections. It vidll be found on es a mining the under- 
color of the Silver -Sebright Bantams and the Silver 
Polish that their under-color is many degrees lighter 
than in the Wyandotte, while both the former breeds 
often show considerable brilliancy on strong colored 
lacing. This shows the possibilities when fanciers set 
their hearts on perfection in color. While we do not 
recommend hasty changes or too "short cuts" in any line 
of breeding, our foreign friends certainly have taught 



their Yankee cousins a few tricks in that direction, which 
can with good caution in the yards of experts, be re- 
peated, vrith possible advantageous results. The above 
observations, let me warn the venturesome experimenter, 
are not intended for fanciers of only a decade. The 
Wyandotte has been in the hands of good fanciers for 
one generation and it would no doubt take another 
equally patient generation to make them over again. 

Models ShoM^ing Good Color 

One of the earliest birds to exhibit nearly equal color 
distribution in all sections was the first hen at New 
York of 1899. C. in plate III. In all but fluff and tail her 
several sections showed color quite well balanced. The 
neck commonly much darker on most specimens, present- 
ed a bright silvery effect, sufficiently striped to balance 
with the other sections. The fluff of this bird was more 
on the order of the first Standard for the breed: "Dark 
slate powdered with gray;" only on the sides did it show 
some lacing. The under-color of this bird was excep- 
tionally light, and as will be noted the feathers were 
somewhat pointed and smaller than on others here 
shown. To gain the brightest appearance moderately 
large plumage with broad tijis is desirable to display the 
lacings. 

A. in plate III., shows a medium laced female bred by 
Mr. Henry Steinmesch of St. Louis. Clear open centers 




wine°bIr"o?Sf»?^''i?1,"P'°° °' ^**- Showing best laced breast and 
^rifedandop^n cenTered'"' '""• ^"^=" '^" ™^"'« ^"^ accurately 



Obtained throughout all but fluff over this bird's body 
and the open centers of the neck hackle indicated a pos- 
session of blood that could be depended upon for progress 
toward still more open lacing. In B. plate lU., is an 
unusually clear centered plumage for one so dark, no 
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No. X. Male saddle feathers finely striped toward points. Perfect Silver Laced tips, B. Weak colored on 
right side. None of this group are so strong colored or lustrous in the black as in preceding groups. 




No. IX-A. Saddle feathers next to lesser tail coverts with fi.ae striping and accurately traced open centers, which 
Standard describes as ^'diamond shaped," B. Open laced breast feathers accurately laced. C, Neck hackles well striped, 
white quills, allowable by Standard, are desirable for breeding open laciflg. 
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mossy plumage appearing, fluff shows small light centers 
and the remainder of body sections match well. There is 
a clean-cut exactness characterizing all the markings 
that emphasizes her line of breeding as well studied out. 
The neck is just what the Standard favors and as near 
ideal as has been shown, "Silvery white, with a black 
stripe through each feather, tapering to a point near 
extremity of feather." This female illustrates very nearly 
what our American Standard describes. She was second 
ben 1906 at Chicago, bred by A. & E. Tarbox. 

Effect of Short Gutfs 

While taking up examples oh color of Laced Wyan- 
dottes, especially in reference to matching of the sec- 



aries. On most females, especially pullets, the centers 
are not usually large enough to appear to good effect 
and if the bird is at all dark, they often overlap the 
lacing and spoil the bright contrast desired. 

Lacing on Males 

In approaching perfection of lacings on male birds, 
we have not seen clearer or more accurate lacings than 
on the champion of England's best shows of 1904, owned 
by O. P. Bates. (Illustration 7.) This cock exhibited 
lacing on breast and wihg bar of wonderful fineness and 
precision, go6d lacings in fluff, finely traced open centers 
and lacing on tail coverts. 

Another remarkably fine laced breast we found on a 




No. XI. Four featbers from "mossy" colored male and Jour from "mossy" female. 



tions, plate V. will illustrate the result of what "short 
cuts" will sometimes do. In this specimen, three shades 
are plainly expressed by the different sections. Breast 
and cushion are very light, wing medium, neck, tail, 
fluff and thighs very dark, which not to mention again 
the bird's shape outlined in article on Wyandotte shape, 
gives this pullet a most unbalanced combination of color. 
The breast and cushion are wonderfully narrow laced, 
the black beautifully edging the large pure white centers, 
and one can only look and vidsh to see all sections so per- 
fectly marked — ^but the unevenness of the sections places 
success VTith this line of blood a long way off. 

Illustration 6, a pullet of fine narrow lacing and 
clear open centers, that comes nearer matching in the 
sections, was the second Haywards Heath, England, in 
1905. Breast, vying and cushion are very uniform and the 
lacing, as on the breast and cushion of the preceding 
pullet, is narrow all the way around. The inner border of 
the black next to the white center is precisely traced. 
Too often the fine effect of lacing is marred by the lacing 
being too broad at the tip, and often this broad laced 
end is broken into by a sharp elongation of the white 
center, where the quill extends to the tip. 

A section in the last two pullets that is seldom open 
laced, but is clearly laced with good sized centers, is the 
sides of the cushion, low dovm just over the wing second- 



young cockerel shovim by the same gentleman at Hay- 
wards Heath in 1905, winning second. (Illustration 8.) 
The front of this bird's breast was quite perfect. The 
sides of the breast feathers which overlapped the thighs, 
on account of being very light showed weakness of color, 
as also did the vying bar. This is a good example of 
about how light certain strains of the breed can be bred 
before the lacing fails, and shows also what sections are 
apt to give up their color first. However, we may add 
that all strains are not alike in this respect, some we 
have known to g^i'^'e up first in the upper front of the 
breast. 

Detail of Color 

In taking up the study of Wyandotte color in detail 
illustrated by feathers from different parts of the plum- 
age, we realize our debt of thanks to the many well 
known breeders of our own country, and England as well 
who kindly co-operated with Eeliable Poultry Journal 
workers and plucked in some instances, from their most 
valuable exhibition specimens, feathers to help in the 
work, adding greatly to its value and interest. Others 
have been good enough to furnish feathers showing de- 
fects that will help illustrate markings that are avoided 
as much as possible by fanciers who breed exhibition 
stock. 
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No. Xin. Four wing "coverts" that help to form the wing bar, being the strongest 
colored for such open centered and narrow laced coverts we have found. From English 
Champion of 1904. 

In surface color the Silver Laced Wyandotte plumage 
to be the most efEective, should exhibit only pure white 
and pure black; no intermediate colors between the white 
and the black; no brownish cast should show in the 
black and no stain of yellow or brassiness in the white 
portions. The tracing between the black and white 
should be clear and precise without irregularities, grad- 
ual shadings or broken mossiness. 

The Standard of Perfection makes the rear flufE the 
only exception to this rule, which follows the color of 
the downy under-color. The sides of the rear portions 
of the body, often termed the "fluff," should possess as 
clearly defined black lacings as can be obtained, with 
clear white centers as large as possible. 

The plumage of head should be "pure silvery white," 
the silvery cast, caused by the dark quills and under- 
color. 

The neck and saddle are silvery white. Fine striping 
should mark each feather of the neck and the saddle, 
commencing very fine at juncture of head, the stripe 
being in proportion to the size of the feather. On exam- 
ination of clear, accurately marked hackle feathers, it 
will be found that the black stripe of the surface just 
covers the webbed portion of the feather that clings to- 
gether in the fiber and that where the fibers separate the 
black does not extend. An exception to this will be 
noted, when hackles show smut at the edge and tip of 
the web. 

It will be noticed that the apparent proportion of 



color is sometimes caused by the difEering sizes of plum- 
age, it being easier to exhibit large white centers on birds 
possessing large, broad tipped plumage. 

For a number of years, at least since the fashion for 
very dark birds about 1887, the main thought in breeding 
this race has been for "open laced" females and some 
points of elegance in the males' plumage have received 
hardly their share of attention. Extremely light open 
lacings have not, as a rule, brought the best striped 
necks and saddle hackles in males. 

In considering the laced markings on the plumage of 
the Wyandotte, we always keep in mind that the lacing 
on both sides of the quill should balance, and as far as 
possible making due allowance for the shape 
of che feather, the two sides should be equal. 
The Standards until 1898 demanded the 
black stripe in neck of both male and female 
to be complete. Since 1898 the white shaft 
has been allowed and it has been a point pre- 
ferred by breeders striving for open lacing. 
In plate IX., illustrations are presented of 
lower neck hackles (C) and saddle hackles 
(A) which are accurately striped. The neck 
hackles show white quills and the saddle 
feathers have the open centers, in the Stand- 
ard described as "tapering, diamond shaped." 
The stripe in both hackle and saddle extends 
to the extreme tip, considered too far by ex- 
perts who prefer that the silver edge shall 
lace around the tip. The black "smut" show- 
ing around the edge of the white lacing is an 
overdone point, considered a defect. With this 
defect, however, the "frosted" edging to body 
plumage is not so apt to be produced and if 
appearing only slightly as on these well 
striped hackles, it is often lightly considered. 
Plate X. presents five saddle hackles, striped 
and laced perfectly at the points, showing 
none of the dark edging in plate IX., but only 
the center and right hand specimen 
possess sufficient color or carry the stripe completely to 
the fluffy portion. The second is quite weak and irreg- 
ular, failing completely on one side. Males of good sound 




No. XIV. Three patterns of male wing bar feathers. A. Very nearly 
as described by first Standard for Wyandotte 1886. B. Very nearly as 
present Standard describes. C. What has been accomplished bjr pro- 
gressive breeders and the normal mate for what is now described in our 
1903 S. I,. Wyandotte Standard for female. A truly -'laced" feather. 
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color with the open centered saddle hackles and tail 
coverts and accurately marked in remaining- sections, are 
much sought for breeding open lacing-; without them it 
is hardly possible to produce open lacing with clear cen- 
ters. 

Plate XI., illustrates haekle, back and saddle four 
male and four female feathers of "mossy" colored Wyan- 
dottes, showing reversions to inferior marked stock. The 
mossy color is even noticeable in the speckled, light col- 
ored lacing that edges the two hackles to the left; the 
third, a back feather is smutched at the tip, the fourth, a 
saddle, is one-sided in its marking. The fifth feather, a. 
female neck hackle, shows a one-sided, irregular white 
center. On its left side the white lacing extends about 
three-fourths the way from under-color to point. The re- 
maining part of its edging which should be white, is dark. 
The under-color of this feather is the first since we 
commenced to describe feathers in detail of this article, 
that has approached the Standard description for Laced 
Wyandottes' under-color, which reads "dark slate." 

"Dark slate" under-color is seldom attained in open 
centered, narrow laced Silver Wyandottes, unless the 
quality of the lacing is lustrous black. 

The sixth feather shows the "mossy" center on back, 

that has gfiven breeders of this variety so much difficulty. 

The next, the seventh, is a lesser tail covert from the 

same pullet; irregular, mossy and one-sided or rather not 

matching, in color, on both sides of web. 

The last example on this plate, is a large, top tail 
covert. This and the preceding feather are the most dif- 
ficult of all, to breed entirely free from the "mossy" 
markings and we do not know that a female has yet 
been bred that was perfect in this section. 

In plate XII., we have examples of plumage that 
would disqualify any male. It is too light and far toe 
irregular to be considered of pure blood; bred altogether 
too light — a complete failure. 





No. XVI. A, D and S, Wing Secondaries. B and C, Wing Coverts. These are from a rsth.r .i.,i, „. 
American bred Silver I,aced Wyandotte. °" * ^^^^" °a". P>»«, 



No. XV. Breast, (A) wing covert (B) and saddle feathers (C) (next to 
lesser tail covertsl from a fine American bred codkerel, 

Plate XIII. illustrates four feathers from the best 
Wyandotte male wing-bar we have ever seen; laced at the 
sides almost like a thread, yet lustrous in the black, 
tracing them completely round vnthout a break. We 
can hear some remark "the lacing is rather narrow," but 
think of complete wing bars like that, without a break. 
The entire wing-bar can be seen on the picture of the 
1904 English Champion Cock. 

Old Style Wing-Bar 

Our American Standard in the 1886 edition, that first 
admitted the Wyandotte, described a pattern for the 
feathers of the vying-bar of males as illustrated in 
last issue of "The Wyandottes," page 13, Fig. 20. 
As late as 1906 at Boston show we found a male 
possessing this spangled marking on wing-bars. (See 

first feather A. in plate 
XIV.) This style of wing-bar 
only remained in tiie 
Standard for one issue. 
The following issue pub- 
lished in 1888, describes 
nearly the same marking 
for vHng-bars as does our 
present Standard (illus- 
trated in center feather 
B. of plate xrv.,) described 
in 1903 Standard of Perfec- 
tion, as "upper web black, 
lower web white, with a 
narrow black edging; wider 
at the tip; forming a 
double bar of laced feath- 
ers across the wing." When 
we realize that this feather 
is "laced" only on one 
side and solid black on 
the other web, and that 
the. clearest and most open 
laced birds are not pro- 
duced by birds possessing 
this style of bar, it is sur- 
prising that our most pro- 
gressive breeders still tol- 
erate It in the Standard. 

Referring to the wing* 
of the two females at the 
heading of this article It 
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will be plainly seen that neither of these fine open laced 
birds retains the old style "upper web black," but that 




No. XVIII. Two feathers from saddle and lesser tail 
coverts, too heavily marked, the second inclining to spangfle. 
From same male as A in plate XIV. 



both webs are laced alike in the bars, as well as on other 
portions of the wing. 

This symmetrical lacing on wing-bars was exhibited' 
as early as 1900 at the Philadelphia show, 1900-1901. Our 
attention was called to it by Mr. J. T. Cothran, who ex- 



hibited a fine line of birds at that show and won the 
special for best colored female. We brought the subject 
up when the Standard was last revised. The "oval-shaped 
white center," since then has described the centers of 
the wing-bar on females, but it has remained for the 
exhibitor to venture progress in this section o£ the 
males, at his risk, when showing. That this fine section 
can be produced open laced, and that open lacing in this 
section follows the finest lacing on other parts of the 
plumage, is illustrated in truthful photographs of well 
known birds. 

It may be interesting to students of details in mark- 
ings, to note the peculiar similarity in the tendency to 
broaden the color near the tip of the lacing in both the 
full open, laced wing-bar feather (C.) and the feather 
next to it (H.) in the center of plate XIV., that is laced 
only on one side. The center-feather was furnished by 
J. F. Van Alstyne, of New York, and is a good ap- 
proach to the present Standard description of wing cov- 
erts (or bar) in males. 

Excellent breast feathers from a cockerel are shown 
A., in plate XV., also furnished by J. F. Van Alstyne. The 
color is very lustrous black and the centers quite well 
formed and perfectly piire white. The wing-bar also 
shown (B.) in this plate and the saddle feathers (C.) are 
glossy black. The saddle feathers are not even on both 
sides, but this is partially on account of the section from 
which they were plucked. 

The most perfectly laoed breast feathers we have seen, 
were from the English Champion of 1904, illustrated (B.) 
in plate IX. The centers are very large and clear. Th« 
lacing equal on both sides and very nearly the same 
width all the way round the border of the web. The un- 
der-color, as in also the same section of breast feathers 
preceding, is somewhat light, judgfing it by the American 
Standard of "dark slate," but as we made note of when 
describing plate XI., dark slate under-color is rarely at- 
tained in very open centered, narrow laced birds. 

In plate XVI. five wing feathers are shown. The left 
feather of the row (A.) comes from nearly above the 




No. XII. Feathers from (a cull) male very much too light and very imperfect and irregular. 
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wing-bar or coverts. The next two (B. and C.) following, 
are from the first and second bar of coverts and the 
fourth (D.), from lower dovim on the secondaries. The 
largest feather at the top of plate is a long vying second- 
ary. Each of these feathers shows the great difBiculty 
there is in securing clear open lacing on dark birds heav- 
ily ^ced in this section. On dark laced Wyandottes the 
lacing is inclined to claim much of the feather, especially 
in females. These possess dense black lacing and lus- 
trous, even greenish black. The first, the left-hand 
feather, would show a good center, but for the blemish of 
black on either side of the quill, next to imder-oolor. The 
next two show inter- 



mediate degrees in 
the progress toward 
open centered bars. 
The fourth feather 
persists in the rule of 
wing secondaries of 
being one-sided and 
coloring the upper 
side mostly black, but 
laces very well the 
lower side, the feath- 
ers farther up on the 
vrtng like A., which 
are less covered, are 
more easily obtained, 
with open lacing and 
nearly always have 
more oval-shaped cen- 
ters. The large sec- 
ondary is laced as the 
Standard describes. 
However, the dark 
color in this feather 
also is somewhat 
over-done and creeps 
over the quill into the 
white web. The 
lacings at the tips of 
the four smaller 
feathers are some- 
what vvdder than is 
best to secure fine 
lacing. Such heavy 
laced tips are too apt 
to lap each other and 
cause some sections 
to appear blotchy. 

Plate XVn. ex- 
hibits one large and 
two smaller second- 
aries from a bird inclined to mossiness, 
the tail coverts are most difEicult of 




This section and 
are most mmcuit oi all to find free 
from these little dark pepperings that form themselves 
into stippled and penciled lines, that trace nearly par- 
allel with the edge of web as in the third feather of this 
group. Only by the most protracted, patient, persistent 
line breeding of stock, whose blood has been selected to 
eradicate this blemish, can anyone hope to breed a strain 
reasonably free of this imperfection. Perfect lacing vyith 
spotless centers, proves charmingly attractive on poultry 
and with it, perfection is among the rarest attainments 
on bird plumage. The lacings around these feathers are 
fairly well traced, but on the two shorter specimens far 
too heavy at the tips. 



Color of Plumage of Tail 

Referring to "The Houdlette" picture of a pair of 
Silver Wyandottes by Carlisle, taken in 1877, Mr. P. W. 
Proctor in his valuable article, "History of Wyandotte 
Origin," points to the white lacing on the sickles of the 
cock's tail. 

This peculiarity, not infrequently seen on males at 
that time, but since the first S+^ndard for them, accepted 
by the A. P. A. in 1886, considered a severe fault, was 
even admired by at least one well knovyn breeder at that 
time. White in the tail, as well as in upper web of wing 

fiights and second- 
aries has been culled 
and bred out for 
many years until now 
at exhibitions, one 
hardly sees a trace of 
it in young birds and 
seldom in the tails of 
even adult fowls. 

Sickles and side 
hangers of the males 
should show glossy, 
greenish black; the 
tail proper, lustrous 
black, tail coverts, 
lustrous black; lesser 
coverts, lustrous 
black laced with 
white similar to the 
larger saddle feath- 
ers. 

The tendency to- 
ward spangling, still 
occasionally asserts 
itself. In plate XVHt. 
two feathers; lesser 
tail coverts, from the 
same male that pro- 
duced A. in plate 
XIV., show how the 
major portion of 
color in some speci- 
mens ■will drift to- 
ward the point of the 
feather. In the sec- 
ond (B.) if failing in 
the laced sides, it is 
easy to see the large 
spangled tip. This ex- 
cess of color at the 
end of the feather is 
of course very objectionable in the V,yandotte, the fine 
evenly traced lacing being the ideal. 

Neck of Female 

Perfection in the neck of the female is perhaps 
nearly as rare as fine open lacing, at least to find it com- 
bined virith other desirable points. Standard makers have 
demanded "black stripe through each feather" and only 
allow the quill or "shaft" to open up white, in its at- 
tempt to harmonize vyith the nature of the joining sec- 
tions to, be laced. 

In the right-hand feather (H.), in plate XIX., we 
illustrate what our Standard allows, (vyith the exception 
of the black carrying out on the quill to the extreme 
tip, which should be laced round with the white) an ex- 
cellent feather for the back of the hen's hackle. In A. 



No. XVII. Wing secondaries. The two shorter ones, B and C. laced too heavily at 
tip and showing very "mossy" centers. Long Secondary A. well laced, but white or 
lower side disfigured by "mossy" markings. 
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No. XIX. aieht examples' of female neck hackles. The last to the right (H) as Standard describes, excepting dark 
quill in white lacing at very tip. The left one (A) a very fine breeding hackle. The others defective and irregular. 



and B. are what one finds on the sides of the neck of hens 
or pullets that are open laced, and the knowing-, tolerant 
judge realizes that it is a sign of good open laced blood. 
In fact, the kind of centers that breeders are striving 
for, and which follows open laced plumage. 

The tips of all but the two feathers at either end are 
more or less smutted. F., the sixth, shows a bad example 
of it, and this, if repeated over most of the neck would 
give a very smoky, mixed up effect, not at all pleasing. 

The third feather is tolerable, but weakly colored on 
the left side, also smoky at tip. 

D., E., and F. are mossy. , 

D. is weak at both sides, with most of the color at 
the tip and under-color. 

E., F., and G. are irregular and one-sided, no apparent 
plan or habit in the nature of their marking. The two 
end feathers show character. Those remaining look un- 
definable. 

With plate XX. before us, the fancier's eye quickly 



observes the progressive change from the dark plumage, 
"with small white centers," tolerated in the latter 80's 
up to the clear open centers and truly laced edges of the 
present bright attractive plumaged Wyandottes. 

The two right-hand feathers (F. and G.) with their 
clear cut lacing and bright contrasts, out-distance com- 
parison with the two (A. and B.) at the left. The tips of 
the fifth (E.) and last feather (G.) present the oval form 
of lacing that the Standard describes as "oval shaped 
white centers." This form of lacing gives the most at- 
tractive plumage of any type of lacing. Pluniage marked 
like the third feather (C.) in many sections, is sure to 
look over-crowded and blotchy in some sections. 

We have before mentioned the severe criticism upon 
mossy pepperings in the white centers, so need not call 
further attention to the unsightly defects on the feathers 
so marked. In this group, however, the fourth and fifth 
(D. and E.) carry the mossy defect in a very different part 
of the center than on the second feather (B.). In B. the 




No. XX. Various types from "small white centers" of Standard of 1888 to "large oval shaped white centers" and 
"black lacing sharply defined" of the Standard of 1903. 
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No. XXI. From clear centered, but rather dark female with almond shaped centers. A very fine female to meet the 
demand of '.898 edition of Standard. 



mossing is out on the exposed part of the web, while on 
D. and E. the mossiness being almost entirely hidden by 
overlapping plumage, would be scarcely noticeable and 
not be regarded so seriously, even though the amount 
of mossing were equal. In concluding this chapter on 
color of Silver Laced Wyandottes allow us to bring out 
the fact that "oval" shaped white centers as called for in 
the Standard, can only be secured on birds that possess 
large centers. The dark birds with smaller centers have 
not oval, but almond-shaped centers, which are pointed 
at both ends as in plate XXI. 

Plate XXII: The feathers in this plate were furnished 
by J. F. Van Alstyne, of New York, a part of New 
York that has retained the Wyandotte since it was known 
as the American Sebright with as little added new blood 
as any district we know of. The back (A.), wing (B.), 



cushion (C), and fluff (D.), feathers shown here are ex- 
cellent samples of a strain that produces clear open cen- 
ters, black lacing and dark fluff. The wing coverts (B.), 
possess the dark undercolor that the Standard demands 
and the cushion feathers (C.) open broad centers. The 
fluff feathers show good sized centers for that section. 

Three wonderfully open laced back feathers A., ap- 
pear in plate XXIII., handed to me by Mr. C. Preston at 
the International Show in Alexander Palace, London, in 
1905. Such narrow lacing, almost the same width at tip 
as at sides of web, combined virith dark under-color is 
exceedingly rare. 

B., a feather from the same pullet, taken from way 
down next to where the cushion partially covers points 
of wings. 




No. XXII. Clear open centers with lustrous black lacing and dark under color. 
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C. Breast feathers that appear well on an undisturbed 
surface, but very_ weak on lacing at sides of web and in 
under-color. 

D. Breast feathers strong in color, where feathers 
in group C. are weak. These three are from breast of 
bird represented by plate XXII., their slight fault being 
that the white center is pointed too much at the 
ends, almond shaped instead of "oval" as the 
Standard requires. Still it must be remembered that the 



ideal of "oval-shaped" centers is an extremely difficult 
acquirement, very rarely attained. 

In plumage marked with the almond-shaped pattern 
it is easier to retain luster in the black and to hold more 
dark in the under-color. It is no doubt easier to breed 
proportioiately larger numbers, up to this grade, with 
fewer culls, than when the difficult ideal ol large oval- 
shaped white centers was adopted. The later Standard 
demands a rare bird, difficult to produce, of fascinating 
beauty and high value from a fancy show point. 




No. XXIII. A, Three cushion feathers from an open laced English winning pullet. Males and females ol this strain 
were open laced, from throat clear to hock. (In shape were very high on legs.) B, From low down on siqe of saddle 
next to wing of same pullet. C, Breast feathers with nice lacing around tips, hut weak at sides. D, Stro'ng color in 
lacing all around as well as very dark undercolor, breast of same pullet illustrated by feathers in plate No. XXII. 
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Golden Wyandottes, 1899 

The above illustration by Mr. Sewell, gives an excellent idea of the type and lacing of Golden Wyandottes ten years ago. 
The centers of the feathers were almond-shaped instead of oval, and the lacing was broad instead of narrow under the 1898 
Standard, the latter calling for medium centers instead of large, oval centers required under the present Standard Mr Sewell, 
however, anticipated progress at the time, by portraying abundant lacing on body, sides and thighs. 



CHAPTER VI 



Breed Characteristics of Wyandottes 

laherent Utility Values of the Wyandotte Race of FoMrls as Compared M^ith Similar Qualities Found in the 

Breed's Nearest Rivals, the Plymouth Rocks and Leghorns. Wyandottes Undoubtedly 

Occupy a Clearly Defined and Well - Chosen Field of Usefulness. 

Testimony |of Experienced Breeders and Specialists. 

F. W. ProotoT 



[Bditor's Note: This chapter was prepared originallv by Mr. F. W. Proctor, but later was revised by the editor and new 
supject matter added. Generally, the line of arguments and[ conclusions are those of Mr. Proctor, to whom belongs the credit of 
authorship.] 



INDIVIDUALITY of type is with any race an essen- 
tial feature and a comprehensive treatment of 
the Wyandotte breed calls for a discussion of its 
points of distinctness from allied types. For ex- 
ample, what constitutes it a Wyandotte as dis- 
ting-uished from the Plymouth Rocks, Ehode 
Island Eeds or other American breeds. 

The trite say that "shape makes the breed and color 
of plumage the variety'' fails to reach below the surface. 
The fact is that Wyandottes possess economic traits 
which sufficiently distingnish them from other fowls of 
similar appearance. Physical appearance . is an incon- 
clusive test; it is intrinsic worth, derived from the sev- 
eral types that were assembled to produce the original 
stock and that was transmitted through the outcrosses 
used to produce the color varieties which, no less than 
shape, goes to make them Wyandottes. 

A Wyandotte is thus seen to be not merely a fowl of a 
required shape and color, irrespective of pedigree, but is 
one which joins to these externals certain inherent qual- 
ities as to egg production, type of dressed carcass and 
various other thrifty traits. 

The essential characteristics of the Wyandotte are 
not confined to a, single one of its color varieties; all are 
Wyandottes, at least in part, by virtue of descent in a 
greater or less degree from the original Silvers. There 
is some misunderstanding upon this point and w^e fre- 
quently hear it stated of this or that variety that they 
have no just claim to the name Wyandotte, by reason of 
possessing none of the blood of the original variety — a 
claim made hastily and in disregard of the well-known 
history of the several varieties, as is shown conclusively 
in the historical portions of this book. Each of the 
Wyandotte varieties possesses a share of the original 
Silver's blood. However, it is not mere pedigree, but type 
conformance, that establishes them Wyandottes, so that 
the type is actually reached and legitimately reached, al- 
though along collateral lines. 

If we refer back to the orig^in of this breed we shall 
see how the Chittagong with its mixed Chinese, Malaj 
and Dorking blood was an essential co-factor with the 
Dutch blood comprised in the "Silver Sebright" in evolv- 
ing the complex yet wonderfully balanced race we term 
the Wyandotte. Pedigree was imperative, but not neces- 
sarily the same pedigree. The Wyandotte represents a 
certain temperament, a composite of types independently 
evolved. 

Distingruished types, in any race, are generally the 
product of a blending of diverse and strongly individual- 
ized types. Knowing the Wyandotte formula, in the want 
of representatives of the breed we could again evolve it 



by recourse to the elements which originally constituted 
the breed. Thus we see how essential it was in creating 
the Partridge Wyandotte that the large influx of Cochin 
blood necessary to establish its multiple-laced plumage 
should be temperamentally balanced by the introduction 
of Dutch and Malay traits, and the use of Hamburg 
blood in the Eastern strain and of Cornish Indian in the 
Western, when amalgamated, typify the former creation 
of the breed and make the Partridge as truly Wyandotte 
as the original Silver, by virtue of crosses with blood 
identical in temperament and closely related in extrac- 
tion with that used by Mr. Eay in his origfinal crosses to 
produce the Wyandotte. 

It is by reference to the Wyandotte's known formula 
of extraction that off-types are to be corrected. If our 
White variety, for instance, from a faulty conception of 
type, had been allowed to depart from the genuine char- 
acter shown in the Silvers, they would in such case and to 
a certain degree be un-Wyandotte and their correction 
would lie in breeding to the White sports which have 
never yet ceased to crop out in the Silvers, or even by re- 
course to White Hamburg and White Indian blood. It 
would seem paradoxical to say that an outcross might 
constitute them more thoroughbred, but we should re- 
member that characteristic type — ^not merely superfi.cial 
appearance, but capacity for useful performance in a 
high degree along certain recognized lines, and not 
specific ancestry — is what constitutes a Wyandotte. 

General Breed Characteristics 

Eeferring in a general way to breed characteristics, 
the Wyandottes are truly distingnished for the value of 
their meat and for egg 'production. It is in the carcass 
and in various phases of its development, such as rapid 
and balanced growth, constituting a preparedness for the 
table at all stages, that the breed is chiefly distinguished. 
The dressed carcass has a particularly neat appearance, 
the joint effect of smallness of bone, ample flesh forma- 
tion and skin yellow and of delicate texture — ^the total 
effect being a well-rounded carcass, appetizing in high de ■ ■ 
gree and welcomed especially by both the dealer and con- 
sumer. Wyandotte eggs are of a desirable market size 
and not too large for great prolificacy. As layers the 
Wyandottes are modestly described by breeders as 
"second only to the Leghorns," though in well authenti- 
cated cases they have led the Leghorns by actual test. 
We shall particularize these desirable utility traits under 
separate headings later on in this chapter. 

The consideration of a breed from the standpoint of 
its dressed value is a complex proposition closely inter- 
woven with other useful qualities. The traits of meat 
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and egg production cannot be dissociated in a business 
way, because no amount of quality in either direction 
could atone for an unusual lack in the other, so neces- 
sary is a fair development of both flesh and egg values. 
The size of a breed is not more essentially a dressed 
poultry than an egg consideration, inasmuch as medium 
size conduces to early development in pullets. But apart 
from the question of eggs, desirability from a dressed 
poultry point of view comprises the various phases of 
thrift, including adaptability to different climates and 
conditions of environment, in which respect the Wyan- 
dottes have won golden opinions in every land, constitut- 
ing them prime favorites in invaded territory even in 
competition with the best breeds that English, Dutch and 
French breeders have produced. 

The Wyandotte's excellence as a table fowl embraces 
several distinct phases, such as, economy of production 
based upon general thrift, including returns from food 
consumed; desirability of carcass from salability based 
upon attractiveness vrhen dressed, also actual quality of 
meat, in both of which requirements the Wyandotte 
ranks high;' also a uniform development of flesh 
which gives a plump carcass at each stage of 
growth, wherein the Wyandotte occupies a distinct field. 
These qualities we shall endeavor to establish by quoting 
from leading authorities, following as nearly as possible 
the order above set forth. Where not otherwise specified 
these quotations are from the Reliable Poultry Journal 
Publishing Company's new book entitled "Successful 
Poultry Keeping." 

Thrift and Economical Prodnctlon 

J. C. Fishel & Son, Indiana, breeders of White Wyan- 
dottes: "They mature as early as any other American va- 
riety and earlier than some. They feather out nicely 
and are always fine, plump birds at any age." 

Edward E. Ling, Maine, White Wyandotte 
specialist: "They will stand heavy feeding vrithout 
losing use of legs, and with their plump, stocky bodies 
are nearly always ready for market." 

B. S. Hume, Illinois, White Wyandotte specialist: 
"I think they are the best all purpose fowl 
before the public today. As a table fowl they are not 
excelled bj- any other variety. For hardiness they stand 
the test in both hot and cold weather. As prolific layers 
they are in a class by themselves." 

W. B. Candee, New York, White Wyandotte 
specialist: "Popular, good sellers, good mothers, and 
market birds for the farmer or for any one wishing to 
keep only a few birds; good broilers and roasters and vidll 
lay well in winter if properly bred, hatched and cared 
for. Attractive in appearance, endure confinement, are 
not flyers, stand severe cold and when ready to sell for 
table use they bring good prices." 

H. H. Fike, Illinois, Wliite Wyandotte specialist: 
"They can be brought to broiler age sooner 
than any other breed, their yellow skin and legs com- 
manding highest market prices." 

Gus. L. Hainline, Missouri, White Wyandotte 
specialist: "They make the best broilers in the world; 
dress very nicely with clean yellow skin and legs; ideal in 
shape, vyith plump, round appearance. They are flne for- 
agers, healthy, bear confinement well and their white 
plumage and attractive appearance enable one to get the 
highest market prices for them alive." 

J. L. JefEerson, Illinois, White Plymouth Rock 
specialist (referring to the White Wyandottes): 
"They mature the earliest of the American breeds; they 



start laying before they are six months old; are the best 
broilers at an earlj' age and are very hardy." 

Otto 0. Wild, Michigan, specialty breeder of 
White Wyandottes: "They are hardy, thrifty; in dress- 
ing the offal is small, and they are early developers, of 
just the right size and shape to bring the highest market 
prices, either alive or dressed and at any age." 

W. W. Kulp, Penn.sylvania, breeder of Single and 
Rose Comb White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyan- 
dottes, Buff and Barred Rocks, and Pekin Ducks: "The 
Wyandottes are the best in the world in the meat class. 
I have found them (the White and Silver Penciled varie- 
ties) good layers and large enough for the meat trade 
and not so liable to be killed by improper feeding as the 
Plymouth Rocks. I have had a good many years to study 
this and I think I am right." 

August D. Arnold, Pennsylvania, Columbian Wyan- 
dotte specialist: "As near perfection for an all-purpose 
fowl as we have yet found. For hardiness, quick growing 
and laying, they are all that can be expected; for beauty, 
they have no equals. Their popularity is growing at such 
a pace as has never before been experienced by any 
fowl." 

P. J. Wehrmeyer, Michigan, White Wyandotte 
specialist: "We have tried other breeds but after 
experimenting wdth White Wyandottes we learned that 
they are of more value and being finer-boned are always 
preferred by discriminating dealers. As broilers there is 
nothing to equal Wyandotte chicks, as they develop flesh 
rather than feathers. They ■will stand close confine- 
ment, responding readily to good treatment and when 
dressed are as plump and toothsome as it is possible to 
conceive.'' 

C. Bricault, M. D. V., Massachusetts, White Wyan- 
dotte specialist: "They are the best for layers and as 
market poultry; they make the best broilers and look 
•well as dressed poultry; as yearling hens they do not 
take on too much fat." 

J. H. Doane, Gouverneur, N. Y., breeder of Single 
Comb Black Minorcas and White Wyandottes: "The fact 
that White Wj'andottes dress plump as broilers and as 
light weight and heavy roasters, or mature fowl, to- 
gether vyith their early maturity, excellent laying quali- 
ties, docile disposition and hardiness, easily commends 
them as the peer of all breeds or varieties for market 
poultry." 

A. & E. Tarbox, Illinois, specialty breeders of 
Silver Wyandottes: "They are one of the two or three 
most valuable breeds we have and furnish skillful fan- 
ciers plenty of work. They are unexcelled as general 
purpose fowls. All varieties grow quickly, mature early, 
have compact bodies, are yellow skinned and well meated 
in the most desirable sections." 

Irving P. Rice, New York, Single Comb White 
Leghorn specialist, (speaking of the White Wyandottes): 
"They take on flesh quickly and easily, have attractive 
yellow carcasses and, being white, pin feathers do not 
show so plainly as they do in colored varieties. Their 
bodies are plump and well-rounded at all ages, whereas 
the Rocks are all frame until nearly matured. The 
Plymouth Rocks put on flesh after their frames are de- 
veloped." 

Arthur G. Duston, Massachusetts, White Wyan- 
dotte specialist. "I proved them fourteen years ago 
(and thousands have proved them since) to be unbeaten 
as layers. It was this mainly that decided for me as to 
which to keep of the five varieties I then was breeding. 
Afterwards, a 'try-out' in brooder house work showed 
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that as broilers and roasters they distanced anything else 
I had tried, making- two to two and one-half pounds in 
eight weeks." 

With due apolog-ies to the notable array of masculine 
talent above quoted, it remains for a woman to sum up, 
most effectively, the Wyandottes' thrifty qualities, in the 
following tribute: 

Mrs. W. I-I. Hand, Illinois, White Wyandotte 
specialist: "They are an nil-purpose fowl. They are of 
good size, are plump and in marketable condition at all 
ages after six weeks old. They are easy keepers, pro- 
ducing more pounds on less food than any other breed. 
They are fine rangers, though not bad flyers, and are 
heavy producers of good sized light to medium dark 
brown eggs, both virinter and summer. They are the best 
and gentlest of mothers, and are hardy and vigorous. 
The eggs are sought by the broiler plants, the chicks by 
the marketman, and the exhibition specimens by the 
greatest number of fanciers of any variety (White Wyan- 
dottes are meant) of the day. Withal, they are the most 
popular, the most profitable and the most, beautiful of all 
chicken kind." 

Adapted to Gold Latitudes 

The whole story of the Wyandotte's thrift cannot be 
toli" without reference to their adaptability to a cold 
weather environment. The fresh-air poultry house with 
its open-front feature seems likely to prove an important 
factor in the choice of breeds. The Wyandotte not merely 
in theory, judged by its well-feathered body and small 
rose comb, but by actual demonstration has placed itself 
in the front rank as a fowl adapted to rough conditions. 
Dr. P. T. Woods in an article in Keliable Poultry Journal 
for November, 1905, reports a severe test of the fresh-air 
system, and incidentally of the Wyandotte breed: 

"These portable houses were located in one of the 
most windy places in eastern Massachusetts, and the 
temperature last winter varied from 60 degrees above to 
2'J degrees beFow zero, often going the full range in forty- 
eight hours and from dead calm to high wind in the same 
time. 

"From these birds, all White Wyandottes, bred for 
health, the egg yield was exceptionally good and never, 
from November 1st, until March 1st, dropped below 50 per 
cent, in spite of extreme cold and variable weather. 
During January and February eggs from the birds in 
these small practically open portable houses averaged 
from 90 to 95 per cent, strongly fertile and gave excellent 
hatches of strong, sturdy, healthy chicks. Most of these 
chicks were reared out of doors in February and March- 
with no other protection than that afforded by an in- 
dividual outdoor brooder and made a highly satisfactory 
record." 

Wyandottes as Broilers 

George H. Pollard, in the Reliable Poultry Journal, 
has this to say concerning chicks at the youngest broiler 
stage and the Wyandottes' eminent adaptability as a 
breed for that purpose: 

"One of the comparatively new ideas in practical 
market poultry is the production of squab broilers. Con- 
siderable attention is being paid to their growing and 
there is an increasing demand in all large cities. The 
squab broiler is a small, early hatched chicken which 
does not exceed three-quarters of a pound in weight and 
the best market and highest prices are generally ob- 
tained from the first of February to the first of May. 
There is a demand all through the summer months, but 
as the later hatched chickens come along there is a larger 



supply and the price drops in proportion. Any breed may 
be made to answer the purpose, but for the best squab 
broilers the Wyandottes, Plymouth Rocks and other 
medium sized varieties produce the best birds. The Wy- 
andottes are especially plump in the breast and if prop- 
erly fed and cared for they grow rapidly and when mar- 
keted show the plumpness which is so desirable in small 
chickens of this light weight. 

"The squab broiler business seems to have originated 
in a desire for something new, and this is secured by 
serving the chicken whole instead of in halves or in quar- 
ters, as has been the universal rule where ordinary 
broilers have been served. In the case of the squab 
broiler it is split down the back and broiled in the usual 
manner and a whole bird is served with each order. The 
prices of the earlier birds are highly profitable and the 
retail figures are often as high as from $1.50 to $3.00 per 
pair, while the wholesale prices range from $1.25 to $1.75 
per pair. As is usually the case the market for this sort 
of poultry is confined almost wholly to large cities, where 
the wealthier classes produce the consumers. In sup- 
plying this demand the uses and advantages of artificial 
incubation and brooding are again conspicuous. Each 
season it becomes more evident, that in order to produce 
up-to-date poultry in profitable form resource must be 
had to artificial methods almost exclusively." 

Arthur G. Duston gives his experience with Wyan- 
dottes as broilers, as follows: 

"After 'summering and wintering' them, I now feel 
that I would drop all other breeds before I would the 
dependable White Wyandottes. 

"Let us note their faults. The first is that in some 
birds, more especially thoje bred for extreme whiteness, 
you will find they are not yellow-meated. At the same 
time I have seen the whitest plumage birds have rich, 
yellow skin, beak and legs. In buying stock look for yel- 
low beaks and as yellow legs as you could naturally ex- 
pect at the time of year you are buying; that is, make 
allowance for a bird hived up in a yard, with sand to 
dust in, as it will surely bleach the legs to a flesh color. 

"Another trouble you may have with the Wyandotte, 
as perhaps you would have with no other breed is, when 
confining a large number in a small pen they easily take 
up feather pulling. I think this is due to the peculiar 
way in which they feather. Some will grow to weigh 
one and one-half pounds before they have any but neck 
and wing feathers. Then the pin feathers start all at 
once, making the habit easily formed by the 'chicken act' 
of striking one another, or picking off any soft food that 
may adhere to the feathers. But plenty of green food 
will obviate this to a great extent, especially should the 
green food be freshly cut clover. Of course fresh clover 
cannot be obtained in winter, but well-cured clover rowen 
or cut alfalfa can be. With care, after this warning, you 
need have no trouble in this direction. 

"Regarding the white skin, I will tell you in my next 
paper (quoted from later — Editor) how to overcome that 
by the use of the right kind of food, making it yellow 
enough to suit any one. Now that we have seen the 
faults of the White Wyandottes in their worst light, let 
me extol their virtues as broilers, for they have many. 

"The eggs being reasonably thin-shelled they hatch 
as well as any you can get. 

"They mature as laying pullets a full month earlier 
than Plymouth Rocks, thus giving you eggs for early 
hatching. 

"Their clean, yellow legs, low combs, white pin feath- 
ers, (the white variety — Editor) and quick growing quali- 
ties, render them the best broilers I can put out. 
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"I sold hundreds to dress eight ounces (one-half 
pound each) this year and they were as round as a 'but- 
ter ball;' this being one of their most important merits, 
that when properly fed they are at all times ready for 
market. 

"Ag'ain they will stand all the forcing any chick can. 
If you try to raise Kocks and Wyandottes in the same 
pen, the experiment will prove to you this fact: Your 
Eocks will go "off their legs,' while the deep-breasted, 
plump-bodied, smooth-skinned, active little Wyandottes 
will take their medicine five times a day and stand as 
straight as matches. Remember, it is generally the bird 
that can stand the greatest amount of food that makes 
the quickest-grown broiler, and must be the bird you 
should adopt, as every additional day means additional 
cost from labor, coal and feed. 

"I have vsn^itten this article from the market point of 
view, that is, the sales-counter, as that is where our re- 
turns for broilers come from. 

"Now let us look at the matter as epicures. Take 
any one of the varieties mentioned above, and the Wyan- 
dotte, besides having the extra flesh on breast, caused, 
as I stated before, by the great depth of breast-bone, is 
as juicy and delicious as any, and, in the opinion of 'our 
folks,' more so — a dish luscious enough for a king. 

This is just my experience briefly set before your 
readers. If I have written anything that will in any way 
aid my brother poultrymen, I am satisfied. 

"One word in closing. Do not be in a hurry to cross 
your stock,' as no one can make me believe again that 
there is anything gdined by crossing, for there is no place 
that a thoroughbred of some variety will not fill the 
bill, and once you start to cross, where can you stop? 
The labor and skill of years conae to 'naught when you 
destroy the integrity of a breed or strain by crossing." 

Quoted from Mr. Duston's Secbnd Article 

"To come back to the six to eight-weeks old chicks. 
We must now think of finishing them off. We examine 
them, weigh a few, calculate how much flesh can be made 
on them in about ten days, for as broilers Boston has no 
use for anything over four pounds to the pair. We have 
fed so much bran that as we lay back the feathers on 
the breast we say, 'They ought to have more color.' How 
can we get it?' 

"We cast about for a way to get this. We know corn 
■will do it, but we lose time if we drop off from soft feed 
to hard. The chicks won't grow as fast and we must 
turn them off as soon as possible to get the most profit 
from them. So we put into the mash all the cotton seed 
meal we can stir in and not make it 'salvy* or 'puddingy,' 
as we call it. With a little treacle added we have accom- 
plished the result. 

"We now have a fine yellow skin if we have not fool- 
ishly chosen a blue blooded carcass, but any yellow-legged 
variety will respond to this treatment. I would caution 
you against trying to feed this for too long a time, say 
more than two weeks, as the chicks will get cloyed by it 
and you cannot hold their flesh, to say nothing of making ■ 
any, unless you keep their appetites 'up to the clip.' This 
being such a rich feed, it seems to become nauseous to 
them. One would find it difficult to keep them on their 
legs if it were fed from the first. 

"We have now 'forced' the birds for eight weeks and 
have obtained what we set out for, viz.: Two-pound broil- 
ers at eight weeks of age. 

"This has been successfully accomplished on our farm 
•with White Wyandottes. We have not done quite as well 
with any other variety. As I stated before, they will 



stand on their legs where Plymouth Eocks would be roll- 
ing on their sides with the same feed. 

"We .put up two pens of one hundred and ten chicks 
each, and at eight weeks these chicks weighed two 
pounds each and a portion two and one-quarter pounds 
each under this system of feeding and almost the same 
treatment. By continuing the regular feed we have pro- 
duced five and five-eighths-pound roasters at fifteen 
weeks old." 

Wyandottes as Table Fowls 

The high opinion that Wyandottes have won abroad, 
especially when considered as being brought into compe- 
tition with home favorites should be gratifying indeed to 
American breeders. The following tribute from Australia 
as quoted from the Agricultural Gazette of New South 
Wales (July, 1905), is an able summary of the breed's 
values from the table standpoint. In an article entitled 
"Farmer's Fowls," Mr. G. Bradshaw writes: 

"One important feature of the breed is the fact that 
being rather short-legged and cobby in build, with, conse- 
quently, finer bones and a smaller carcass than the 
Langshan, Rock, or Orpington, when the latter three 
breeds, but particularly the first two, are growing a 
framework of bones, on which, later on, to place a big 
carcass of meat, the Wyandotte is growing fiesh and 
bones at the same time, and if chickens of all the four 
breeds are in the same flock, it will be found that if 
caught at any time during the second, third and fourth 
months, the Wyandottes will be plumper and fleshier 
than the other breeds and always in killing condition 
within the above period, and, if well fed from hatching to 
killing time, v/ill require no special fattening for either 
the local or other markets. After four or five months 
the other breeds will overtake and pass them in weight, 
but poultrymen being, like other producers, anxious to 
realize as quickly as possible, will find it safer to accept 
4s or 5s a couple for four or five months' old chickens, 
than to hold them over a month or two longer in the 
mere hope of higher figures. 

"In my articles on this breed in 1898, I gave compari- 
sons as to the growth made that year with Wyandotte 
chickens and others of the then favorite Langshan breed 
Since then 1 have experimented with several other breeds, 
and, so far, have had no results better than with the 
Wyandottes, except from a breed with which I am at 
present experimenting, the results of which will not be 
available in time for this article. 

"The following comparison of Wyandottes and Lang- 
shans appeared in the Gazette in October, 1898. The ex- 
periments made with Dorkings and Orpingtons were 
made two years later, but all were fed and kept approx- 
imately alike: — 



Age 
Weeks 

4 
6 



10 
12 

14 
16 
18 



Wyandotte Langshaus Orpingtons 
Ounces Ounces Ounces 



15 
24 
33 
40 
52 
64 



15 

22 
28 
3d 
50 
64 
74 



16 
25 
29 
38 
48 
65 
75 



Dorkings 
Ounces 

14 
21 

28 
37 
44 
60 
68 



The chickens were carefully weighed each week, but 
only fortnightly results are given. It will be seen that 
up to fourteen weeks of age the Wyandottes made the 
most weight, the Langshaus and Orpingtons then over- 
taking them, the three breeds scaling four pounds for 
each chicken at sixteen weeks.- The Dorkings were a 
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puny lot and never did well, some of them dyingr during 
the course of the experiment, other specimens of the 
same iiock having to be substituted. It should be noted 
that, although all three breeds gave about equal results 
for the food and attendance, such equality was more ap- 
parent than real, for while the sixteen weeks old Wyan- 
dottes were plump, fleshy chickens, with good breast de- 
velopment and quite fit to kill, the other breeds being 
bigger framed and bodied birds were, up to this time, 
but making bone, muscle and frame to carry the big 
quantities of meat expected thereon at six or eight 
months of age. 

"With this and the previous records as to meat capa 
bilities of fowls, those desiring such essentials need have 
no hesitancy in adopting any variety of the now favorite 
and plentiful Wyandotte." 

It is not necessary to go abroad to glean facts about 
the Wyandotte as a meat-maker. For example, White 
Wyandotte specialist, Mr. J. H. Jackson, Massachusetts, 
furnishes us this statement: "I believe the White Wyan- 
dottes to be the best all-purpose fowls. They make the 
best birds for market from a half -pound broiler to a me- 
dium-sized roaster, yielding what the market demands at 
best prices. They are always free from dark pin feath- 
ers. They have rich yellow skin and legs, are deep and 
broad in breast with close low combs. They are one of 
the best winter as well as summer layers of large brown 
eggs. They meet all the best market requirements as a 
table, fowl. They are as large as fowls may be and stilJ 
be active, because good layers must be active and able 
to stand forcing. They also command the best prices in 
every market as broilers or roasters because of shape of 
body." 

Mr. W. E. Samson, in the Poultry Monthly for May, 
1901, says: 

"I used to head my ads, '10 pound cocks and 8 pound 
hens,' and have had hens that weighed over 10 pounds 
each. But after years of experience and close observa- 
tion, I find that the too-large birds are not so profitable. 
I do not wish to be understood as wanting the Standard 
weight lowered, but at present it calls for weight suffi- 
cient to be of general utility. But to increase the weight 
one or two pounds has a tendency to make the birds 
coarse, and off in shape, and when we lose shape we lose 
the Wyandotte. Let us keep shape above all." 

The foregoing leads up to the discussion of a most 
essential feature — the relation of size to the economic 
position the Wyandotte occupies, calling for a short term 
of development to meet the demand for early-season eggs 
at a time of year when freshness of output is a most im- 
portant consideration in the average market. In this 
field the Wyandotte represents a special place in the di- 
vision of labor among breeds, filling the early-season 



dressed poultry demand no less acceptably than the 
early-egg demand, and with a carcass of a quality pe- 
culiarly its own. To urge a larger growth of carcass im- 
plies a longer period of develojiment, this destroying one 
of the breed's most valuable characteristics. 

Wyandoltes Compared with Other Breeds 

The distinguishing traits of the Wyandottes may be 
best understood when brought into contrast with other 
breeds. The Standard weights of eight and one-half 
pounds for cock, seven and one-half for cockerel, six and 
one-half for hen and five and one-half for pullet may be 
taken as fairly representative of the average weights at- 
tained. The Standard of Perfection states that "all ef- 
forts to exceed its present standard size have proved 
detrimental to the breed." The Plymouth Rocks and 
Leghorns are the breeds most frequently referred to for 
the purpose of instituting a comparison with the Wyan- 
dottes. The IJocks are supposed to average one pound 
more as to each sex and age than the Wyandottes. The 
Leghorns are net required to conform to any set weights, 
but their size may be approximately stated as averaging 
about two pounds under those of the Wyandottes. The 
Wyandottes may be said to come into competition with 
these two rivals, according to the traits considered. For 
early growth to broiler size and maturity of pullets for 
early-season eggs, we compare Wyandottes vidth Leg- 
horns and for adult dressed poultry and vyinter egg-pro- 
duction we class them with Plymouth Eocks. The Leg- 
horn may be said to fill a special-purpose sphere; the 
Rocks and Wyandottes are general-purpose breeds. 

To make- a nicer distinction, the Plymouth Rock by 
being a slower maturing fowl becomes a special late-sea- 
s-on breed, thereby yielding a larger carcass and larger 
eggs, and the proneness of hens to fatten after passing 
their first year constitute them eminently adapted to a 
short career as layers, to be put upon the summer mar- 
ket and their places filled with pullets. The Wyandottes' 
sphere may be characterized as both an earlier and a 
more extended one, vying with Leghorns in early per- 
formance and carrying their usefulness through a long 
continued period. The Leghorns and Eocks may thus be 
regarded to hold special roles of useful performance, 
their distinctness rendering them impossible of substitu- 
tion one for the other. The Wyandotte finds its middle 
field a "coign of vantage," covering in an eminent degree 
the others' special fields of usefulness, and also repre- 
sents traits perculiarly its own. It is evident, therefore, 
that the field of the Wyandottes, as a utility breed, is 
well-chosen and clearly defined and that their value is of 
a high order. Not only have they "come to stay," as the 
saying is, but their origination and development repre- 
sent a distinct advance in poultry culture. 
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Different Glasses of Domesticated Fowls Vary in Egg Laying Capacity, Bnt Variation in Egg Prodnction i» 

More an Indiyidnal than a Breed Characteristic — The Breeds or Varieties that Form 

the American Class Differ in Shape and Color Rather than in Egg 

Prodnction — Wyandottes in Egg Laying Contest 



Jaxnes Dryden 




MONG the general purpose breeds the Wy- 
andottes enjoy an enviable reputation as 
egg producers. In my experiments they 
have made better egg records than 
Plymouth Bocks; but I would not presume 
J to say from any experiments that have 
been made that as a breed they excel the 
Plymouth Bocks in this regard, for if there 
is one fact that has been definitely established it is that 
the variation in egg production is more an individual 
than a breed characteristic. There are no doubt difEer- 
ences in classes if not in breeds. For instance, the Leg- 
horn is admittedly a greater egg-producer than any of 
the Asiatics, but as betvireen the different general pur- 
pose breeds or varieties comprising the American class 
the differences are largely 
in shape and color rather 
than in egg-producing 
qualities. It can hardly 
be otherwise, because in 
the making and improve- 
ment of breeds the 
Standard of Perfection is 
the master and it recog- 
nizes no such thing as an 
egg record. 

As we find breeds to- 
day, if we deal with aver- 
ages, the Wyandotte will 
excel the Brahma or 
Cochin in egg laying, but 
will fall short of the ca- 
pacity of the Leghorn. As 
between general purpose 

breeds, however, such as the Plymouth Bocks of different- 
varieties, the Bhode Island Beds and the Orpingtons, very 
little difference if any exists or can be expected in favor 
of or against the Wyandotte. 

In discussing egg records of Wyandottes I shall give 
only official tests, or tests made under government or 
experiment station supervision. No doubt many well au- 
thenticated egg records have been kept by private breed- 
ers, but I see no necessity for quoting them in this ar- 
ticle. There is just one way of determining the relative 
merits of different breeds of fowls as egg producers, and 
that is by a multiplication of careful, disinterested tests 
of the different breeds, kept under like conditions. No 
impartial jury would accept the records of private breed- 
ers interested in their particular breeds in determining 
the relative merits of breeds, for how are they to deter- 
mine which records are honest and which are fraudulent 
or inaccurate, for out of the mass of egg records that 
are published year after year there are no doubt some 
few that are inaccurate, intentionally or othervsdse, and 
these few would vitiate the whole. 

But it cannot be determined absolutely what consti- 
tutes a standard of production for each. One breed may 
excel in one test; in another test, under different con- 
ditions, another may excel, while in a third test with dif- 
ferent strains still another breed may excel. So that it 
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The best Silver Wyandotte pen during the fifth year of the Australian 
egg laying contest. They averaged 199 eggs each. 



is only by taking an average of a great many tests, made 
with different strains of different breeds that we may 
form some estimate of their relative merits, and then it 
will be necessary to allow considerable latitude. 

The first extensive records of Wyandottes were se- 
cured by the Maine Experiment Station in 1898-99, when 
23 White Wyandotte pullets laid an average of 159.5 eggs 
each. They showed fairly uniform laying, the lowest 
record being 109 and the best 208. During the foUoviring 
year the Utah station trap-nested a pen of White Wyan- 
dottes, vidth a variation of 87 eggs to 216 eggs each*. In 
this year the Maine station secured an average yield 
from 80 pullets of 123 eggs. Much greater variation was 
shovsm in this lot than in the first lot, the lowest record 
being 10 and the highest 217 eggs. In the first lot of 23 

pullets three reached or 
exceeded the 200-egg 
mark, the records being,. 
200, 201, and 208. In the 
second year four of the 
80 were 200-eggers, the 
records being 208, 209, 
214 and 217. 

In the third year^ 
ninety pullets averaged 
124 eggs and produced six 
800-eggers, as follows: 203^ 
207, 208, 217, 226 and 233. 
The lowest record was 34. 
In the fourth year 
there was a drop in the 
records. Prof. G o w e 1 1 
gave as a probable cause- 
of the lower yields- 
the fact that the flock suffered for a time with colds. The 
average yield of 40 pullets was 118 eggs; the lowest indi- 
vidual record was no eggs and the highest 185. 

Later results at the Utah station showed an average 
yield of 149 eggs covering several years, with a variation, 
from no eggs to 240 eggs each. 

As having a bearing on the question of transmission of 
laying qualities, the follovidng results may be mentioned. 
At the Utah station one White Wyandotte hen with a 
pullet record of 190 eggs and a second year's record of 
150 and a third year's record of 118, produced five pullets 
that made the following records: 826, 206, 200, 181 and 
138; the average yield of the five being exactly 190 1-5- 
eggs. The pullet that laid 200 eggs was mated to a male 
bred at the Maine station from a hen with a 200-egg 
record, and one pullet, from this mating laid 240 eggs 
Unfortunately no other records of pullets from this 
mating were secured. This is not proof positive of 
course of the transmission of laying quaUties, but it is- 
evidence tending in that direction and would be of value- 
with further corroboration. Out of 23 pullets of promis- 
cuous breeding at the Maine station three 200-egg hens, 
were found, while five pullets bred from one heavy laying 
hen at the Utah station produced three 200-eggerM, 'Cbif 
three laying 632 eggs. 
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Australian Records 

Probably no other records of official tests offler more 
valuable data in regard to the egg-laying capacity of dif 
ferent breeds of fowls than those secured in the laying 
competitions in Australia. Those competitions were in- 
telligently planned and careftiUy carried out. They had 
evidently the full support of the state authorities and 
that they were in the hands of skillful poultrymen is 
shown by the high 
records obtained. No 
records of laying in 
America or, for all 
the writer knows, in 
any country, equals 
the records of the 
Australians. Whether 
it was due to su- 
perior management 
or superiority in the 
fowls or in the cli- 
mate, we do not 
know, but the tests 
seem to have been 
about as complete as 
any breed test can be, 
and they are worthy 
of careful study. No 
one can study the 
recouds of the six 
years' tests without 
being convinced of 
the fairness under 
which they were con- 
ducted. Tests con- 
ducted under govern- 
ment auspices ought 
to receive full credit 
and only in the face 
of positive evidence 
of inaccuracies or 
fraud should they be 
discredited. If we can- 
not accept published 
reports of govern- 
ment tests without a 
personal investigation 
of their truth, or 
without a personal 
knowledge that every 
egg was laid as re- 
ported, we might as 
well vote governments 

out of existence and let every poultryman conduct a 
breed test of his own and himself count every egg laid. 
This is out of the question. If any progress is to be 
made we must accept at their face value records of gov- 
ernment experiments unless positive evidence is produced 
that they are unworthy of credence. 

Granting the fairness of the tests without accepting 
! them as determining definitely the relative merits of the 
i breeds, we find in the Australian tests data of great 
I value in a study of breeds and of Wyandottes in par- 
. ticular. 

' The laying competitions at the Hawkesbury Agricul- 

' tural College, New South Wales, have continued for six 

' years. In three of the years one hundred pens of six 

•f fowls each were in the competition; one year 38 pens, one 




Hen 193 laid 203 eggs, hen 194 laid 169 eggs, hen 195 laid 190 eggs, hen 101 laid 216 eggs. 



70 and one 60 pens. A study of the records will not be 
disappointing to Wyandotte breeders. It should be un- 
derstood that the Australians have not followed closely 
American methods of breeding. For instance they breed 
a larger Leghorn than Americans do, with, less of the 
nervous activity which resents close confinement. In 
three out of the six years the Leghorns made the highest 
average record per pen. On the basis of average number 
of eggs produced by the different pens of the different 

breeds the Wyan- 
dottes ranked as fol- 
lows during each of 
the six years: First 
year they took fourth 
place; second year, 
third place; third 
year, ninth; fourth 
year, sixth; fifth 
year, eighth; sixth 
year, seventh. Consid- 
ering the number of 
breeds represented 
this is a very good 
showing. 

On another basis, 
that of the highest 
laying pen of each 
year, the showing is 
better for the Wyan- 
dottes. In two years 
out of the six, Wyan- 
dottes formed the 
highest laying pen. 
Tabulated the record 
is as follows: 

Av. No. 
Year Rank Sggs I,aid 

1 4th 170 

2 1st 2J8 

3 1st 204 

4 2nd 217 

5 4th 222 

6 17th 187 
The records show , 

great variation in 
Wyandottes, corrob- 
orating results se- 
cured at the Utah 
station. In three out 
of the six years the 
White Leghorns had 
the vrinning pen and 
in one year a pen of 
Langshans was first; so that the Wyandottes stood well 
among the winners. 

Four varieties were represented in the competitions, 
namely, Silver, Golden, White and Buff, the Silver variety 
predominating. Among the four varieties in five out of 
the six years the Silvers were ahead. In the fifth year 
the Golden variety made the best record, and in the sixth 
year all the varieties were dropped out except the Sil- 
vers. The average of all the pens for the first five years 
was as follows: 

Silver Wyandottes 160.4 

Golden Wyandottes 154 

Buffi Wyandottes 155 

White Wyandottes 146.7 

In the second year an American pen owned by W. 
K. Hays competed. It took fifth place with an average 
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of 193 eggs. In the third year a pen of White Wyan- 
dottes sent by the Oceanside Poultry Farm took ninth 
place with an average of 183 eggs per fowl. Considering 
the difference in seasons and the distance these fowls had 
to be sent these records are remarkable. 

Another official test was made in 1907-8 at the Agri- 
cultural College, Roseworthy, South Australia, which 
appears to have been very carefully conducted. Seventy- 
five pens of six hens each of different breeds competed. 
The first nine pens were White Leghorns. The tenth was 
a Silver Wyandotte pen that averaged 207 eggs per fowl. 
Here again the Wyandottes were only beaten by the Leg- 
horns, and again the Silver variety excelled the other va- 
rieties of Wyandottes. The Silvers were represented by 
nine pens which averaged 178 eggs per fowl; the White 
Wyandottes by three pens which averaged 154, and the 
Golden Wyandottes by two pens which averaged 148.5. 
Evidently in Australia the Wyandotte is a popular breed 
and the Silver is the popular variety. 



In the six years' tests at Hawkesbury, 498 Silver Wy- 
andottes averaged 160 eggs per fowl. Against this 594 
White Leghorns averaged 174 eggs per fowl. 

It should be conceded that the Wyandottes, as we 
find them, will not maintain the standard of egg produc- 
tion set by the Leghorns, and this is true of other gen- 
eral purpose breeds. It should be conceded also, as was 
demonstrated at the Utah station, that the Wyandottes 
as well as others of the larger breeds, produce eggs at 
greater food cost than the Leghorns. On the other hand 
it must be conceded that the Wyandottes are a better 
table fowl than the Leghorns, that when the hens are 
marketed; as they should be at least every two years, 
the difference in the value of the eggs will largely dis- 
appear and that when the surplus cockerels are marketed 
the difference in the cost of food will be wiped out. But 
after all, the one fact that we cannot get away from is 
that the real difference in egg production is a difference 
in individuals rather than in breeds. 






HBN 195. THE MOTHER 
Pullet record 190 eggs. 



THE DAUGHTER 
Pullet record 226 eggs. 



THE GRANDDAUGHTER 
Pullet record 240 eggs. 



WHITE WYANDOTTE HENS THAT MADE RECORDS AT UTAH EXPERIMENT STATION 



Feeding Wyandottes for Eg^s 



Food Alone Cannot Make Good Layers — Must be Bred -To -Lay Stock — Manner of Feeding ifs Very 

Important — Produoers of Table Eggs and Eggs for Hatching Should be Differently Fed — 

Condiments Not N.ecessary — Regulate Feed According to Weather 

and Actions of Birds— Beef Scrap of Importance 



Dr. N. W. Sanborn 




HILE nearly all my twenty years' experience 
in feeding poultry has been with Wyan- 
dottes, I know something of the breeding 
and care of other breeds. I early found 
that the best ration for Wyandottes did not 
exactly fit the needs of Leghorns and 
Plymouth Bocks. 1 realize that there is 
something more needed, in order to get 
plenty of eggs, than just food. The best feeding in the 
world will not make good layers out of a strain of poorly 
bred layers. At the same time I know 
that some bred-to-lay birds will do 
splendidly along egg lines on badly 
balanced rations. 

The following is my experience 
with bred-to-lay stock. Thirteen years 
ago, out of one pen of my White Wy- 
andottes, came the eggs that pro- 
duced a flock of pullets that averaged 
810 eggs each pullet in the first year's 
work. A few years later, when I had 
settled on the BufE Wyandottes for 
my business birds, I got from one 
pen of pullets selected from a fancy 
standpoint an average of 191 eggs in 
ten and one-half months of laying. 
These birds laid more than this num- 
ber of eggs in the first year's laying, 
but no record was kept until the 
flock as a whole got to work. Since 
then I have had pullets that laid as 
many as 208 eggs in their first year, 
two year old hens that gave me 135 
eggs and my winning pullet at Cleve- 
land, 1902, laid 120 eggs in the spring and summer of her 
sixth year. This first prize pullet of six years ago is still 
in perfeet health and has laid this year over 100 eggs. 

How and What to Feed 

Given a flock of well bred Wyandottes, housed under 
proper conditions, kept free from lice and mites, what 
shall they be fed? This is a question that needs thought. 
At the same time, I believe that hov. they are fed is 
nearly as important as what they are fed. There are 
two methods of feeding practiced today and they can be 
used separately or combined. One is the old plan of wet 
mashes with other foods, and the second is what is 
knovra as the dry, hopper method. So far as egg records 
are concerned, no better ones have been obtained under 
one method than the other. I believe that the dry food 
method is safer to use, there is less illness under its adop- 
tion and it is being followed by many of the large suc- 
cessful plants. It is the method to follow where hired 
help of inferior quality must be employed. 

If I were to feed a fiock of hens and pullets for a 
high egg recoE,d I should be glad to have raised the birds 
from the start. I should have fed the three-day-old chicks 
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a little cracked wheat- with fine grit. They would have 
under their feet, in the brooder, two inches of the waste 
from my barn loft. At the sixth day a small hopper of 
finely sifted high grade beef scrap would be added. Then 
at fourteen days I would make the grain ration finely 
cracked corn, one part to three parts cracked wheat. 
Lawn clippings, cabbage and lettuce would be their green 
food from day to day. Access to grass would be given on 
pleasant days. When brooder heat was no longer needed 
these chicks would have roomy roosting coops, have free 
access to cracked corn, wheat, beef 
scrap and grit, and have as ■wide 
range as I could give. These chicks 
I should expect to mature into pul- 
lets that are lively, fully up to 
weight, healthy in every way, and 
ready to be handled for either the 
winter layer or breeder. 

Feeding for Special Purposes 

Feeding for table eggs and feed- 
ing for eggs-for-hatcMng are not the 
same problem. The business layer 
we feed for the largest possible num- 
ber of eggs. We treat her as nearly 
like a machine as we can. We desire 
to get the cream of her product in 
one year's work and then replace her 
■with another puliet. The producer 
of future generations of hens is 
never stimulated for eggs, is not 
rushed with a record in view, but is 
handled to produce fertile eggs, vsdth 
strong germs, out of which will come chicks that are 
sturdy. 

To feed Wyandottes in the best manner to produce 
winter eggs you should pen hens and pullets apart. The 
only difference I make in getting eggs from hens and pul- 
lets is to have more litter in the pens of hens. This calls 
for harder work in the getting of the whole grain and 
usually they get less of it. My feeds, dry mash and whole 
grain, are the same for old and young females. 

The foundation of our feeding of Wyandottes is the 
mash. This is little varied during the wdnter and differs 
in summer in having more bran and less corn meal. My 
females, coming off the roost in the morning, find a well 
filled hopper of mixed ground grain and meat. This is 
just the same mixture I use to mature my pullets in the 
fall. It is made by measure of four parts bran, three 
corn meal, two clover meal, and one of high grade beef 
scrap. The scrap is nearly all meat, hardly any bone and 
waste. This mash is well mixed, put into self-feeding 
hoppers and is always wdthin reach of the hens and pul- 
lets. Along about 10 a. m. each day some green food is 
given. It may be apples or cabbage in the fall, mangels 
or carrots in the winter and turnips in the spring. Some- 
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times this green food is varied by a measure of steamed 
cut clover. An hour before sunset a feed of whole grain 
is given. This varies from day to day, corn being given 
one day, wheat the next, barley the third, with perhaps a 
mixture of the three the next day. I intend that there 
shall be at all times a little! of some grain to be found 
in the litter by deep scratching. Enough is fed at night 
to satisfy the needs of the fowls and leave a little for the 
early riser the next morning. 

Feeding Condiments and Beei Scrap 

, Very little spice is needed in our winter food for 

eggs. Black pepper and ginger, .with salt, are all the 
condiments that I iise. These are given in the dry mash 
as I would use them to season my own food. I depend 
more on the pure, cool air of my cloth front houses to 
maintain egg production, than on the use of egg stimu 
lants. Exercise is worth more than "eggpowders" in the 
common sense care of our laying stock. A cold week in 
vyinter calls for either more corn meal in the mash, ox 
more whole corn at night. The price of grain may make 
some difEerence in the selection of your food. The cost 
of things does not matter so much so long as you get the 
profit you desire. 

If I find my hens tossing out the mash in search of 
X'ieces of meat I at once increase the amount of beef 
scrap. This may be done in the mash, or a hopper may be 
filled with meat scrap alone. 

With the coming of spring I increase the amount of 
green food,- give less whole grain, and reduce the quan- 
tity of litter in the pens. As the grass starts and weeds 
grow, the females are given the use of large yards. The 
garden waste is thrown into the pens. Thinnings of 
all sorts — beets, corn, lettuce and weeds — find a use in the 
hen yard. The mash is made one-half bran, meat scrap 
is fed freely and the pens are cleaned of litter and filth. 

As the most important single article in the getting of 
plenty of eggs I would put beef scrap. This may not bo 
so great an egg food as green cut bone, but it is easily 
obtained, easily kept sweet and it is handy to feed. It is 
a food so useful that care ought to be given to get the 
best. The difference in price between a high grade article 
and one only fit for fertilizer^ is so small that it should 
never be considered in the getting of eggs. At three dol- 
lars per one hundred pounds, a high grade beef scrap is a 
cheap food in the production of table eggs. If you can 
get fresh green bone at regular dates, at a cent a pound,, 
you will find it helpful in your feeding. A noon feeding, 



twice a week, all they will eat. will supply the need of ani- 
mal food. The dry mash can remain as before vidth al! 
scrap left out. 

Given a bred-to-lay flock of Wyandottes, cared for 
and fed as I Lave outlined, you should be satisfied with an 
egg yield of less than one hundred and fifty eggs per pul- 
let. Others are doing it. So can you. 

Since wording the above Dr. Sanborn sent us the il- 
lustration of his famous Buff Wyandotte hen "Goldie," 
which appears on page 77. 

Buff Wyandotte Hen "Goldie" 

This hen is the oldest bird on my Buff Wyandotte 
farm. Her show and egg record has been so good that 
she has never been left out of my matings. Her history 
is this: She was hatched and, raised by a neighbor of 
mine, out of some of my best bred-to-lay stock. At the 
annual meeting of the Bufl Wyandotte Club at Cleveland, 
1903-3, she was shown and won first pullet In a class of 
twenty-nine. As near as I could find out she was a great 
layer as a pullet, laying around the 200-egg mark. Being 
obliged to sell his stock I bought this breeder's four best 
hens at auction — "Goldie" among them. In her third year 
she laid 120 eggs; in her fourth year 136 eggs, 69 eggs 
were incubated, 58 chicks hatched and 53 matured into 
quality stock. Since then, she has begun laying, each 
year, about the 10th of March, laying from four to six 
eggs a week, keeping it up till moulting in late August. 
This summer, in her eighth year, she has laid ten eggs 
in ten days and nineteen eggs in twenty days. She has 
usually wanted to sit in July but has been allowed to 
hatch a brood only once in her life. In all my experience 
with her I never knew an egg of hers to be infertile or 
anything except perfect in shell and shape. She is young 
looking today, visitors saying she seemed a two-year old. 
She has been shown at Boston tvsdce, at local shows sev- 
eral times and alwaj's gets a place. I owned the mother, 
aunt and sister of this hen but they long since went to 
the place of departed hens. The photograph of her was 
taken near the beginning of her seventh year and shows 
what I consider the "egg type" in BufE Wyandottes. She 
is deeper in body than the show type of today and would 
not get a blue or red ribbon in much competition. She was 
the best pullet of her day from her judges' standpoint, and 
I am sure that from a bread-and-butter, bred-to-lay, point 
of view she is equal to any in her house today. I shall 
breed her as long as she gives me eggs that are fertile 
reproducing herself in any degree of merit. 
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Trap-Nest Breeding 



R. A. Richardson 



IN THIS article 1 shall try to give the readers facts 
and not theories, of knowledge gained aften ten 
years of persistent use of trap-nest. I have put 
twenty years of my life study in breeding the 
highest utility points combined with the 
highest points obtainable in standard re- 
■quirements. The first ten years of my life's work was 
spent in trying to breed the heavy laying traits without 
the use of trap-nest. I had at that time all kinds of 
theories in my head as to the ideal shape that a layer 
should be. First I was selecting by the shape of the 
head, then the shape of the legs and the shape of the 
comb, but all proved a failure and my first ten years was 
absolutely wasted, as at the end of the ten years I had 
not increased the average of my flock a single egg; and 
at the commencing of the next ten years of my life's 
work I installed trap-nests. I then commenced- to breed 
along more scientific lines. My strain when first put 
under the trap-nest had an average of the fiock, in egg 
yield, of 102 eggs for the year. After ten years of per- 
sistent use of trap-nest, I have brought the average yield 
of my fiock from 102 eggs up to 197 which was my aver- 
age last year. This average was on a large flock, and 
customers who bought stock from me and kept them in 
a small flock have reported to me an average egg yield 
of 224. At the first commencing of breeding vyith trap- 
nest, I had a very large number of drones in my fiock, 
some that did not average an egg a week for the entire 
year. Today I have decreased that number of drones 
so that they are now as scarce as hens' teeth. My strain 
at the commencement of trap-nest breeding was very 
persistent in the broody habit; a fault which I have to- 
day overcome. That 50 per cent of my entire flock never 
show a tendency to want to sit and those that do show 
a faint sign are easily broken up and are generally back 
laying inside of one week. My flrst record keeping was 
very discouraging owing to the poor records they were 
making. They would lay from nine to ten or eleven eggs 
vrith quite frequent breaks between. Then they would 
make bad breaks going for weeks and lonths at a time, 
a fault that I have overcome by selecting the most per- 
sistent ones each year. Now when my pullets start in, 
in the fall; very seldom do they make a break; they will 
generally lay from five to six and sometimes seven eggs 
per week and keep at it persistently until moulting time. 
My pullets today make as good records in the winter as 
in the summer. Quite frequently I have pullets that 
make records of one hundred eggs in four months winter 
laying, and have had pullets that have made records in 
the winter time as high as twenty-eight eggs in a single 
month. My highest individual record is 272. Fifty per 
cent of my pullets are reaching the two hundred mark 
and over. The lowest individual record at my commence- 
ment was forty-seven eggs and last year my lowest indi- 
vidual record was 152. 

I find that there are three classes of layers, viz — the 
poor layer, the fast layer and the persistent^layer. The 
persistent layer is the class we should select to breed 
from, as this class of layers will generally lay from five 
to six eggs per week and keep at it persistently almost 
the entire year; very seldom breaking a week or wanting 
to sit.. In breeding with trap-nest, I want to impress 



upon your mind firmly the importance of pedigree breed- 
ing, as in this system of breeding you will be able to 
reach the goal more quickly, as I find certain individuals 
have a stronger tendency to stamp in their offspring the 
inherited trait. I also find this is as important in the 
male as in the female. To illustrate my point more fully 
several years ago on my place I had a certain male bird 
that I did not breed from the first part of the season, 
owing to the fact that I did not know just what his pro- 
ducing powers were. Late in the season I mated him to a 
hen that was a, noted producer of layers. From this 
mating I raised three pullets hatched the fifteenth of 
May. One of them made a record of 272 eggs, the other 
one 267 and the other 238. The highest record hen that 
I was able to breed from this same hen mated to an- 
other male bird was 330; so you may see by this that it 
is as much in the male bird as in the female. There are 
som.e people that believe today that they make an egg in 
a hen by their feeding. This is a false theory, as all that- 
you do with your feeding is to assist nature to develop 
the egg germs that are there, and no amount of feeding 
■will develop what is not there. If this hen is heavily fed 
and has not got the egg germs there, she vyill simply 
turn the surplus of her feed to fat. That is why so many 
claim that when they feed hens heavy they get fat. I find 
it almost impossible to fatten a good layer. To prove 
my statement that it is not feed alone that makes a hen 
a good or poor layer to those that think it is all in the 
feeding, I wish to say, in the pen that my No. 19 hen 
made a record of 272, was another hen that did not lay 
but 142, so you see there is quite a difference between 
these two hens. Still they both had the same feed and 
the same care. Two full sisters to my 373 egg hen, situ- 
ated in different pens made a record of 267 and 238. I 
wish to be understood that good layers cannot be poorly 
fed and still make their best records. What I mean is 
simply this, that good layers must be well fed and prop- 
erly managed to get the best results. A good layer may 
have those egg germs there in great clusters, but if not 
properly fed, these egg germs simply dry up. On the 
other hand with the poor layer, never mind how well she 
is fed, if these egg germs are not there she will turn the 
surplus of her grain to fat. 

In closing I wish to appeal to the makers of the 
Standard and to the judges of Wyandottes, and to the 
breeders in general, that if this craze for short blocky 
specimens does not change, just as sure as tomorrow will 
dawn, it will be the undoing of the Wyandottes as a util- 
ity fowl. Just as long as the judges will hang the blue 
ribbon on the most blocky specimen, just so long the 
breeders vyill try to breed their birds more and more 
blocky. And I say that the more blocky you get them the 
poorer layers you are making of them. I find it impos- 
sible to get a high record hen in a real blocky specimen 
Sometimes in a blocky specimen you vvrill find a fair 
layer but they are the exception and not the rule. I 
find in breeding for egg production that there is a ten- 
dency for the entire strain to lengthen out in body. 
Never mind how much you try to keep them blocky, I 
vrish it understood by this, that just because a hen is 
simply long in body does not make her a good layer un- 
less these egg germs have been bred there. It gives to 
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the one long in body, a larger egg cell carrying capacity. 

In regard to the improvements I have made in using 
the trap-nest I -will let some of my customers answer for 
me. I enclose a letter received from Mr. G. V. Courey, 
New York. 

Mr. Courey's letter read as follows: "Prom the fifty 
eggs I ordered from you I hatched thirty-four good 
strong healthy chicks. The eggs were set under a hen in 
a cold, damp hen house, under a mixed lot of hens that 
I had bought for the purpose; and which nearly drove 
myself and my family to distraction. It was nothing to 
go out to the house and find them all fighting or perched 
upon each other's nest. I was gfreatly surprised when my 
wife telephoned down to the ofEice on the nineteenth day 



and told me she heard chickens. And then to get thirty- 
four from the hatch of fifty eggs, all out on the twen- 
tieth day, under such unfavorable conditions, I consider 
an indication of good strong stock in the breeding pens. 

I installed trap nests before the fourteen pullets be- 
gan to lay and have an accurate record of them. Pullet 
No. 7 laid 28 eggs in 30 days of November and I have nu- 
merous runs of 6 to 10 days without a break, by different 
ones of the fiock. Pullet No. 4 laid 100 eggs in four 
months and seven days of winter laying. This is fast and 
persistent enough for me, an amateur who only feeds 
dry mash and beef scrap with oats, wheat and corn 
thrown in the litter." 




Baskets of eggs representing the number produced 
per year by pullets, hens one year old, and old ;bens. 
Fig. 1, Pullets; Fig. 2, Hens one year old; Fig. 3, Hens three 
and four years old. 
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Silver Wyandottes 



Admitted to the American Standard in 1S83 — First Exhibited at New York in 1884 — History and Picture 
of the Originator of the Name, by wliioh the Breed is Popularly Known the World Over 




HE special articles on Silver Wyandottes, 
contributed to this chapter by veteran 
breeders and well informed writers who 
have made a study of the history, develop 
ment, mating, breeding' and handling of one 
of the handsomest and most useful breeds 
of poultry in the world, will be read with 
satisfaction and pleasure by all admirers of 
Silver Wyandottes. The illustrations by Sewell and 
Schilling should prove an artistic treat, as well as an in- 
teresting study, to readers of this book. 

But this chapter would be incomplete without ref- 
erence to the fancier who, 
some twenty-seven years 
ago, suggested the word 
"Wyandotte," under which 
name the breed is now 
known the wide world 
over. We refer to Mr. F. 
A. Houdlette, whose pic- 
ture we take pleasure in 
presenting on this page. 
Mr. Houdlette was one of 
the pioneer breeders and 
admirers of the Silver Wy- 
andotte and is just as de- 
voted to them today as he 
was nearly thirty years 
ago. 

Frederick Alley Houd- 
lette was born in Dresden. 
Maine, December 26, 1840, 
and come to Boston, Mass., 
when fifteen years of age, 
where he served his time 
in a wholesale hardware 
store. In 1863 he moved to 
New York and remained 
there three years during 
which time he went to the 
war with the Thirteenth 
New York State National 
Guard. He returned to Bos- 
ton in 1865, where he was 
married, and has been in 
business ever since. In a 
recent letter Mr. Houd- 
lette gives the following 
personal reminiscences re- 
garding Silver Wyan- 
dottes: 

"In 1875 I owned a small place in the country near 
to Boston, where I took up the breeding of poultry. My 
first venture was in White Leghorns. I soon got sick of 
.solid colored birds and immediately began to experiment 
on parti-colored birds, and it was brought to my atten- 
tion by our old friend Elbridge C. Comey and Philan^ei 
Williams that there was a good opportunity for me to 
experiment in working out what is now knovra as Silver 
Laced Wyandottes. At the same time there were a dozen 




MR. FRED. A. HOUDtUTTE 
(From a Photograph, 1909) 



or more people who were trying to make something our, 
of nothing. When I essayed to take up the matter and 
look over the field I thought I saw a good opportunity and 
with my natural tendency towards system, I immediately 
began to systematize matters to see what I really did 
want, and from the very first my ideal of the matter 
worked out and resulted in the Silver Laced' Wyandottes. 
'the bird of curves.' Of course, I give credit especially to 
Mr. Whittaker of North Adams, Michigan, as getting 
nearer to my ideal than any one else. It is my 
pleasure and at this time a great comfort to know that I 
introduced and named and made the Standard for the 

greatest family of fowl 
there is in the world to- 
day. As the Standard ex- 
presses it, 'these charac- 
teristics exceed in value all 
color considerations and 
are found in the typical 
Wyandotte at all ages, 
whether alive or dressed.' 
The form or shape of the 
Wyandotte was absolutely 
my own ideal and I had the 
fight of my life to get my 
compeers to agree to it, 
but I saw its possibilities 
and the fraternity are 
reaping its benefits. 

"I am a member of 
the American Poultry As- 
sociation and have been 
for a great many years 
Originally I was an of- 
ficer of the old New Eng- 
land Poultry Association 
and subsequently was 
treasurer of the Bay State, 
and have been active in 
poultry matters as a fan- 
cier from the above date 
to the present time. From 
the very first my idea has 
been the breeding of util- 
ity, as well as beauty, and 
I sincerely believe there is 
no line of poultry today 
that can vie in these re- 
spects with the Wyandotte 
family. They are truly 
products of beauty, they 
are great layers and they excel almost all other varie- 
ties of poultry as a table fowl. 

"My early recollections and my present acknowledg- 
ments to the American Poultry Association are that it 
has been a great benefit to the breeders of fine birds 
throughout the country. Without it there would have 
been a perfect jangle, and war, and no stability or 
utility in anything. Of course, I do not at the present 
time take the active part that I formerly did, as with my 
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business and my age I cannot do as I would, but 1 
still love it and still have my poultry and breed the old 
Silver Laced. I have taken up the Buffs this year and 
think the Buffs v\rill push the Whites hard for the first 
place if they are bred carefully. 

"I have a beautiful and snug little farm at Medfield, 
Norfolk County, Mass., twenty miles from Boston, where 
I spend my summers and where I hope to live long 
enough, as I have the room, to make the 'Silvers' once 
more the most ideal bird for beauty and utility in the 
whole list." 

Silver Wyandottes were first shown as such in 1884, 
at New York, the following brief report in the Eural New 
Yorker giving, the particulars: 



"The first appearance of the variety as Standatrd 
specimens was at the exhibition of the Fanciers' Club in 
New York City last month, when the large display, new 
to the show room, and the black and white velvety 
plumage attracted great attention. The perfect bird was 
not there, the best adults, male and female, scoring re- 
spectively 88% and 82%, the first prize winning chicks 
reaching 92% and 931/3. The awards were to G. D. Mil- 
lington,. North Bennington, Vt., first and second for 
breeding pens, first for fowls; first and second for 
chicks; to H. D. Macumber, Truxton, N. Y., second for 
fowls; to Kate G. Ash, Lima, Pa., third for chicks. Both 
breeding pens were sold before the show closed, the first 
going to Harper Bros., the second to Philip Timson." 



Silver Wyandotte History 

Difficulties and Handicaps in Breeding Wyandottes \ri(h Sebright Lacing 

F. W. Proolor 
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[^ HE history of this original variety ot the breed 
has to do with fluctuating ideals and their more 
or less successful embodiment. A serious handi- 
cap to its perfecting has ever been the want of 
a well-formulated ideal, and while, despite this lack, the 
variety is now one of remarkable beauty the 
fact that breeders have failed to reach a unanim- 
ity of opinion as to what constitutes the 
plumage pattern in its perfection, still acts as n 



handicap to the progress of this variety. The 
early conception of Laced Wyandotte plumage was 
of that degree of open centers which our present 
Standard's ilhistrations convey, and such as found ex- 
pression in the original Pierce cut of Whittaker's stock, 
reproduced in our chapter on "Wyandotte Origin." It 
was the difficulty experienced in breeding this ideal to a 
satisfactory degree of perfection which led to the tem- 
porary substitution of a mxich darker type. 




SILVER WYANDOTTES IN 1884 ~ 

, The above illustration is from an old wood cut made bv Henrv Hrdmann in isaid ti, • » 
it clearly shows the Sebright form of lacing favored by judges and b"ld«swh?i' thi^ sP,"'"^^ '^ "i" ^rt'^'ic, but 
came a Standard variety. It also shows the Hamburgh type of comb man^?f?ui^' ®'''''^ ^^/"'^""es first be- 
carrying.-BDiTOB. * '^ °' """• "any o' these open-laced specimejis were 
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Although the scheme of color of the Wyandotte is 
sufficiently suggestive of Sebright Bantam to have led to 
the duplication of the latter's name, there are substantial 
difterences between the two. As we have seen in the pre- 
ceding historical sketch, there is strong probability that 
the Wyandotte did not derive its color tendencies from 
the Sebright Bantam, but, through the Breda, from a 
much more ancient breed — the Silver Polish, itself the 
color ancestor of the Sebright, or from the early Ham- 
burgs, or "Mooneys." This distinctness of color between 
the Wyandotte and Sebright, which will be discussed 
later, was such that breeders never went to the extreme 
length of setting up Sebright coloration, in its entirety, 
for the Wyandotte ideal, but stopped at the general effect 
in certain sections. The early Wyandotte's color, al- 
though persistent, was far from being thoroughly worked 
out. Certain defects of pattern were most marked, the 
worst of these being of direct inheritance from the nor- 
mal coloration of the race — a greater deternaiination of 
the black pigment in the tail and adjacent sections, with 
its inevitable effect of smaller white centers upon the 
back, or the alternative of centers clouded with black 
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pigment. The accompanying cut, reproduced from a pro- 
posed standard for the breed which appeared in the 
Poultry Monthly for May, 1881, well illustrates this ten- 
dency which found expression in the breed's original 
standard, adopted in 1883, limiting the, centers of the 
female's back to "narrow," the cushion beihg. given the 
latitude of "more or less penciled with black," and the 
"wings slightly penciled" — a manifest concession to the 
difKculties met in breeding. Happily, this natural ten- 
dency of black to these sections has been in large part 
bred out, so that our present Standard gives the same 
color description to back as breast, a requirement which 
is substantiated in many of our present-day specimens. 



The difEiculties which beset the early breeders of the 
Wyandotte were of the most complex sort. There was 
the lack of fixity of color in the race, the result of 
previous haphazard breeding, a grave obstacle to the 
overcoming of which was the difficulty of outlining, in 
advance of long experience in actual breeding, a standard 
which should suitably embody the correct ideal. Prob- 
ably the ablest exponent of correct breeding at that early 
day — which, considering the developments of twenty-five 
years has stood the test of time remarkably well — was B. 
N. Pierce's ^'Poultry Culture," containing 82 pages, vrith 
38 original illustrations, a work still of rare interest, and 
the tenets of which, could they have been heeded, would 
have saved the breed the disadvantage that later over- 
took it. From this book we reproduce the accompanying 
cuts. This male and female (see Cut B) set forth the 
best conception of the breed at that day under the hand 
of one whose work in the combined role of fancier and 
delineator stood unrivalled. A comparison of these with 
our modern types is not without historic interest. Bar- 
ring some angularities and differing fashions of pose, the 
physical type is essentially that of today. The modern 
development of lacing had not then reached the fluff, 
but in proportional vyidth of lacing these specimens 
might well have stood for models from that day to this. 
The cut which stands at the head of the chapter on Wy- 
andotte history appeared in the Poultry Monthly in 1884. 
and shows a conventionalized color treatment and undue 
proportional length not in actual vogue at that period, 
but calculated by owner or artist to boom the ideal. This 
cut was much admired at the time of its appearance and 
therefore possesses historical interest. 

The misfortunes that early overtook the breed may 
be ascribed to commercial considerations. Too mueh 
prosperity at first put a good price upon any stock that 
could boast even a collateral relationship to the breed 
and the market was deluged with poor Wyandottes. The 
Standard, broad in its scope as befitted a new breed with 




CUT B.-PIKRCE TYPE OF SILVER WYANDOTTES, 1886. 
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a perplexing color scheme, was found to yield a construc- 
tion far removed from the original conception of the 
breed as a laced fowl. This was accomplished by the 
"cutting for defects" system of judging. The ruling in 
favor of small white centers — quite illogical in the light 
of the original ideal — was rendered plausible by the 
Standard's latitude in color and the fact that the smaller 
centers presented fewer defects as to foreign color than 
the more ideal large centers. The accompanying cut 
(Fig. C) shows the extreme to which the fad for dark 
color had been carried in 1888, Ave years following the 
adoption of the earliest Standard, the preceding cut hay-. 



to perfect the color in either section. No one has ever 
suggested the substitution of Sebright hackle upon ths 
Wyandotte, involving the hen-plumaged male type, which 
is held to be subversive of vigor. • 

Of a difEerent nature, however, are the possibilities 
of still further harmonizing the Laced Wyandotte's color 
by following the Sebright's lead in the matter of a white 
tail, barring the lacing of black. As we have seen, much 
progress has already been made since the breed's incep- 
tion, by extending the white centers into sections which 
previously had been black. If this suggested change 
; should ever become the vogue, fanciers will realize — as 




H.\WKINS' SILVER WYANDOTTES, 1888. 
The small-centered or dark colored type, popular with many breeders at that time. 



ing appeared three years earlier. These two are repro: 
duced from "Poultry Monthly." With the disappearance 
of the score-card and a return to the comparison method 
of estimating Standard values, beauty was again in the 
ascendance and a reaction toward the origrinal open-laced 
type was immediate. The superior beauty of English 
specimens became recognized and imported stock was re- 
sorted to with clear advantage to the breed. 

Taking up the question of the Silver Laced Wyan- 
dotte's ultimate ideal, it must be admitted that this is a 
matter for the distant future. We oftei;! hear the ex- 
pression "Sebright lacing'.' applied to the lighter laced 
Wyandottes. Even the narrowest lacing ever bred upon 
the Wyandotte is so far removed in degree from the 
Sebright's "narrow edgfing" as quite to dissociate the 
two, but there their distinctness only begins. The ban- 
tam's perfection of color is onl^ possible in the fact that 
art has superseded nature in the matter of hackle color- 
ation, reversing the natural ^rder of the Wyandotte, 
which is made possible only Vy the "henny" habit of 
plumage, allowing Nature to work out unhampered a uni- 
form pattern in all sections of plumage. Contrariwise in 
the Wyandotte, the conflicting coloration of hackles (also 
saddles of males) with the other sections is a constant 
factor of discord, tending to nullify the efforts of nature 



in the case of the original attempt to make a double 
spangled wing-covert the rule upon the male, which later 
had to be abandoned in favor of wings to match other 
sections — that previous efforts had been worse than 
wasted in stamping out tendencies to white in tail. It is 
such points as these that remind us of the manifest ad- ■ 
vantage, if such were feasible, in outlining a breed's ulti- 
mate ideal in advance of the experimental work of which 
the ideal is an outgrowth. But to the practical breeder 
the foregoing are abstractions. 

Not so with the question of how wide the lacing 
should be. And here the matter of a solid black tail as- 
serts itself, for to every careful breeder the problem of 
the relative color between sections of the plumage must 
appeal in this form: If the Sebright Bantam, whose 
lacing constitutes but an "edging" of black, appears so 
beautiful, why should not the narrowest lacing possible 
for a Wyandotte be equally pleasing? The logical answer 
to our question is that the lighter the breast, in conjunc- 
tion with a solid black tail, the more glaring the lack of 
color balance, fore and aft. 

Here we have a fine opportunity for constructive 
breeding. First, breed the tail to white centers, involving a 
lightening up of the fluff to match the forward sections. 
With -this accomplished, there would remain no nat'-'al 
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limitation to the Sebriglit's narrow "'edging,'' if sucli 
were desired. But considering the still unfixed status ol 
the breed, an \iltra-light lacing is of questionable taste 
and expediency. There would seem to be a preponder- 
ance of argument that our Standard models embody a 
degree of openness of centers unwarranted by textual 
authority and dangerously near the Sebright in type. 
The Sebright's plumage is described as primarily white, 
with modifications; the Wyandotte's primarily black, 
with modifications. The Standard fails to specify 
whether its pictorial models are intended to harmonize 
and -supplant former possible constructions of its text, 
or the text is to remain operative and inspire future 
changes in its cuts. The phrase, "large oval-shaped white 
centers," is suiliciently explicit so far as words may go, 
but if a series of sketches graduated as to size of the 



centers could be submitted broadcast to the breeders of 
the laced varieties and the Standard model were then 
adapted to such a consensus of general opinion, a more 
ajithoritative and enduring type of ideal laced plumage 
could be secured. 

The laced Wyandottes have remained prime favorites 
with a few consistent fanciers through all the allure- 
ments offered by the newer varieties — a state of afEairs 
which has been promoted by an encouraging degree of 
advancement in their breeding qualities. It would seem 
as though the enhanced possibilities of beauty that would 
follow an increased uniformity of color are all that is 
required to bring about an awakening of interest which 
should place this oldest of Wyandotte varieties in the 
front rank of popularity. 




FIG. C.-LUNKER'S S1I,VER WYANDOTTES, 1888. 
The extreme dark, type which become a fad with some breeders. 



Silver Wyandottes of the Past, Present and Future 

A History of the Early Years of Wyandotte Popularity, their Boorai and Decline — Changes in Standard 

Requirements for the Breed 



W. E. Samson 



We began to breed Wyandottes in 1885, but our asso- 
ciations and dealings with the older breeds dates back 
sereral years prior to this time. In our article we shall 
describe the incidents in the former years of the Wyan- 
dotte history, their boom, decline, the change in Standard 
and the difference of opinion of breeders and exhibitors. 
No variety of fowls has ever had such diversity of opinion 
among its breeders, and some certain width or propor- 
tion of the feathers in regard to how much white and 
how much black is standard, should be adopted, but this 
is a matter we wish to mention later on. 

. When the Silvers were admitted to the Standard they 



these large males with good saddles had stubs on their 
legs, while their eyes and head showed the Brahma blood, 
but the saddles were improved and the black put on that 
metallic lustre. 

The Requirements of the Old Standard 

The Standard called for a spangled bar. What an 
error to think of a spangled bar vnth a laced breast. It 
would be just as reasonable to have the wing of the fe- 
male spangled and her breast laced.. The writer paid no 
attention to the Standard in this respect, but tried from 





FEATHERS OF FAMOUS BNGI,ISH WYANDOTTES. 

The breast feathers illustrated on the right were taken from 'Domino", the great Ene-lish cuo winner fr.r t^im «»o, = *„,»,„» oi ^r 
dotte. Those on the left are taken from the siddle of "Mrs. Domino", mate to above male Thisefeatle"" were sen? tnu«h^»™H' f "»■■ ^^f?" 
who obtained them in England several years ago.— Editok. leatners were sent to us by Fred. A. Houdlette, 



had reached a, form quite distinct; in fact, some of the 
females would rival many of the females that are sho\m 
today in shape. Their breasts were fairly well laced but 
their backs and cushions were far from what was desired. 
In most cases, across their backs they were merely 
spangled or splashed and the cushions very gray. They 
lacked that clear black and white — ^the black was more 
one dark slate in color which gave them a grayish ap- 
pearance and the edge of the feathers was frosted. 

The males then resembled the Dark Brahmas quite 
materially or the Partridge Wyandotte of today, as many 
had solid black breasts and the wing bars on some were 
■olid black, others had merely a small strip of white in 
the breast featjiers, not much larger than the shaft of 
the feathers, while their backs were mixed with black 
and brown. 

The idea was advanced to introduce Dark Brahma 
blood to perfect the saddles of the males and the Ham 
burg to improve the clear black and white of the female. 
With some strains this, we believe, was done as many of 



his first mating to produce the laced wing bar and in the 
year 1888 furnished the first prize cockerel for the Chi- 
cago show, with a fine laced bar- also showing one at 
Pittston, Pa., in 1893, with a perloct laced bar that Mr. 
J. Y. Bicknell referred to in the American Fancier as "a 
model specimen" in nearly every case. When the bar was 
spangled the lower part of the breast proved the same, 
while few showed the clean cut lacing. 

The first Standard was very indefinite in regard to 
what proportion of the feather the white center should 
be and breeders bred differently. Some very dark and 
some very light, and about 1887 to 1890 came the cry. 
You are breeding your Wyandottes too ligTit." The mul- 
titude followed the cry and as a result the majority of 
the females were seen with a mean, narrow, white center 
and m the leading poultry papers, viz., Poultry World, 
Poultry Raising. Poultry Bulletin. Poultry Monthly, etc., 
W."-, ^^^f^^^'^^^^dvertisements by the score of the dark 
birds. With this change the back of the male was »ot 
improved. 
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We are glad to note there were a few considerate 
breeders like Dr. A. T. Beckett, Rev. Frank Parsons, 
Messrs. Wesley Barton, Jones Wilcox, F. L. Mattison, J. 
D. Tomkins, J. C. Jodrey, and others that did not follow 
the multitude. We had a partner at that time who 
seemed to admire the dark birds so he selected them and 
we took the lighter ones. 

During these years most females as they molted to 
hens became very gray, especially over the cushion, while 
the males held their color better and "a female that 
molted clear was worth her weight in silver." These were 
kept by the wise breeders 
regardless of age as long 
as they would lay. 

The Wyandotte Boom 

When the Wyandottes 
were admitted to the 
Standard in 1883 the boom 
that had been rising in 
anticipation of this event 
spread with increasino- 
speed. The poultry pa- 
pers were full of adver- 
tisements of the Wyan- 
dottes. It seemed that 
everybody had them and 
everybody wanted them. 
The men who carried 
large ads. were months 
behind with their orders 
and there seemed to be 
such a wide difference be- 
tween some flocks. We 
could hardly call them 
strains then, and by the 
year 1886 the poorest 
specimens could be seen, 
and eggs from such that 
had been foisted upon 
the unsuspecting public 
began to show how poor 
were many that were 
being used in the breed- 
ing pens. Some unprin- 
cipled breeders sent out 
anything that was 
speckled; these were bred 
and because they would 

not reproduce themselves or somethfng better, were 
discarded by the majority. The Wyandottes were 
condemned when they really were not breeding Wyan- 
dottes. , 

One "Great Goliath" of Binghamton, N. Y., claimed to 
have made over five thousand dollars in one year on 
them, and it has been stated by a reliable source that 
he did not breed a chick, but purchased them of farmers 
and sold at long prices. The writer saw those that he 
had sold to several parties; they had feathered legs, 
single combs, and no lacing to speak of. These things 
came near proving the Wyandotte's ruin, and it did seem 
in a short time on looking over the poultry papers for the 
former advertisers that there had been a big funeral. 
What had become of the crowd? Many saw they had not 
the "simon pure" and gave them up. Only the cool, de- 
termined persistence of a few of the early breeders, who, 
knowing the real merits of their favorites adhered to 
the plan of mating and shipped good specimens, saved 
the day. 




FEATHKK.S OF KNGLISH MALK. 

The above feathers were taken from the hackle, breast, saddle 
and wing bow-tips of the English Silver Wyandotte cock "Earl 
Spencer", purchased by Fred. A, Houdlette of W. Allen Spencer, 
England.— Editor, 



Valuable Market Fowl 

The writer, when he began to breed them, and sub- 
sequently, had charge of a large general store where he 
used to handle from one to two hundred dozen eggs per 
day and large quantities of live and dressed poultry — 
we have handled over three tons in a single day — which 
gave us a good schooling in this line. We handled many 
of the recognized breeds, both alive and dressed, and 
several crosses, besides eggs from same. We shipped to 
the different markets including New York City. We did 

not find a breed that so 
completely filled the bill 
as the Wyandotte. Such 
round, plump bodies and 
their size seemed to be 
just right. When shipping 
live poultry we have had 
commission men write us, 
"Can you not ship us 
more Silver Wyandottes? 
We can get 3 cents per 
pound more for them. 
Try and ship us more of 
them in your next ship- 
ment." 



We have weighed their 
eggs in comparison with 
larger breeds and find 
there are none that will 
average larger. After 
reading an article by Mr. 
Felch some years ago 
about the Wyandotte lay- 
ing small eggs, we se- 
lected one dozen eggs 
from a neighbor who 
kept Light Brahmas, and 
Brahma and Barred Eock 
crosses. We selected the 
largest in each case and 
found the Wyandotte 
eggs weighing 30 ounces 
to ■ the dozen and the 
Light Brahma and Eock 
cross to weigh 28 ounces 
— 3 ounces in favor of 
the Wyandotte. 



Egg Record ot Wyandotte Females 

We find that by record kept at our former home, 
over 2,000 feet above sea level, and one of the coldest 
places in the state, fourteen hens and pullets laid 249 
eggs in February, twenty-eight days. One pullet laid 
five days in succession. Thirty-five hens and pullets 775 
eggs in January. These thirty-five were some full blood 
Silvers and some Silver crosses. We find that no fowls 
that rear their own young will surpass them in number 
or quality of eggs. We have had hens we kept the 
second year and during the two seasons they never 
showed any signs of broodiness, but kept up the laying. 
This we know is an exception. There is no better fowl 
raised for table use. Their meat is of the highest quality. 

Wyandotte Shape 

It has been stated that the Wyandotte is a fowl of 
curves and "travels on its shape." "Shape makes the 
breed, while color designates the variety." We consider 
the first point a judge should consider is shape. How 
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FEATHBRS OP ENGUSH MALE 

The feathers are taken from the followiug sections of the noted 
English winners, Middlesex, 2nd: Top tow beginning at left: 
Ihackle, back, saddle and sides; middle row: top, cenier-and lower 
breast; lower row: body and thigh. The black lacing was hot as 
sharp as it should be, showing mossing; the same defect being 
notifceable in the striping of hackle. Fred. A. Houdlette furnished 
these feathers.— Editor. 



•often is it the case that the judg-e has been carried away 
iby la;cing, while the shape has been lost sight of entirely. 
»Vt a recent Kew York show the first and second prize 
(pullets (Silver Wyandottes) resembled a turkey quite as 



well as a Wyandotte. True, the birds were well laced 
in all sections, but had long-, snake heads with roach 
backs and most of the time did not carry their tails ob 
a level with their backs. The best one of these was 
shown at Scranton and did not get a mention, wiile an 
old, well-known judge remarked, "If you breed turkeys, 
breed them— if Wyandottes, breed them." This off-shape 
came principally when English blood was introduced. 
How many thought they would reach the goal by a single 
cross of the English with the American blood. The 
writer confesses to be guilty in the same respect. Our 
first trial was as follows: 

Results of the English Cross 

Mr. F. A. Houdlette, who gave the Wyandottes their 
first name and to whom we referred in our former ar- 
ticle as being a joint breeder with the writer, went 
abroad and purchased a cockerel of Messrs. Spencer 
Bros., of England, about the year 1899. . This cockerel 
was a son of "Earl Spencer" which we understand was a 
wiiiner of first and special at the Crystal Palace show, 
and was a wonderful bird in lacing from the throat to 
the last feather on hock and over the thighs. He was 
mated to a female that was as nearly perfect in shape as 
could be found, and by the way, the best in shape the 
writer has seen in his twenty-one years' experience. 

The writer furnished six of the females; Mr. Houdlette 
supplied some and the cockerel. The females in this 
mating were of the medium centers or what we would 
call today "small centers." From^ this mating we ob- 
tained a few pullets that were fairly well marked and of 
a lighter order, but the best marked pullet had nearly 
a solid-black hackle. The cockerels were well laced on 
breast, thighs and hock, but were poor in hackle and 
saddle. In most cases the saddle, would be very smoky; 
the necks were long and more of the shape of a Lang- 
shan than a Wyandotte — several chicks came pure white. 
There seemed to be such a difference in the shape of th-i 
progeny from the one mating. We selected the best 
cockerel from this mating for our mating another sea- 
son and vrith him we placed females like our first 
mating, the true Wyandotte shape with medium centers. 
From tMs mating we had several pure white chicks, 
probably 25 per cent, but the Silvers came better. Some 
of the cockerels were fair in shape with grand, laced 
breasts, thighs and better in saddle and hackle, with 
three rows of perfectly laced wing bars, but the cock- 
erels were still too high-up on legs and too long in neck. 
The pullets were better in shape. 

English* Cross Cockerels were of 
Remarkable Quality 

We then introduced the English blood from a cock 
that the late F. L. Mattison, of South Shaftbury, Vt.. 
purchased from Rev. Comberholme (we believe that is 
the correct name) paying him $160 for the bird. This 
bil-d was of a wider feather strain, a larger, coarsei 
bird. Head and eyes looked as if more Brahma blood 
had been used in making up the strain. This bird was 
mated to feinales of the medium centers again and the 
progeny was greatly ■ benefited in shape, but some pul- 
lets being nearly jperfect on back, lower breast and 
thighs, while the upper breast still lacked the proper 
lacing. Most of the females were too long on back. This 
we find the English blood carries v(rith it. The cockerels 
from this mating were grand: Three were shown at 
Johnstown in competition with the best, and won first, 
second and third.- One writer in the American Fancier 
stated that after he had been abroad an i visited the 
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large shows in England tha,t there was nothing shown in 
the Silvers that beait the pair of chicks shown that year 
at Johnstown and one cockerel and pullet of this mating 
were shown in Madison Square Garden that winter, win- 
ning first cockerel, first pullet. This blending of the 
. Knglish blood seemed to benefit the backs of the fe- 
males from year to year, but when the females proved to 
be the very open laced kind, in almost every case the 
iipper breast was not laced, just a spangle, and the 
lower feather of the hackle of the best specimens in fe- 
males still proved too dark. 

We believe, taking all in all, the blending of the 
blood has greatly benefited our Silvers. 

The third year's mating with "Rev. Comberhoime'' 
strain seemed to fix the laced wing bar on the majority 
of the males, while some cockerels were laced all the 
way up the wing, nearly equal to the pullets. This we 
will refer to later. We still had to fight with shape. The 
majority of the birds were too long in body, neck and 
leg. One pullet from this year's mating was a rare bird 
in lacing — nearly every feather had a clear center even 
back to the main tail feather. She was longer in body 
than Standard requirements, her feathers had the long 
centers like the Sebright Bantam. She was shpwn by 
our partner, Mr. LeDuc, in his winning pen at the St. 
Louis exhibition. We could plainly see that the birds 
hatched were not as even a lot as they were before we 
had used the English blood, but at the same time we had 
n-.ore real good birds. The hackles and saddles were 
coming nearer standard; the shape somewhat better, but 
we had probably 20 per cent white sports. One thing 
we could not account for was that from some yards that 
produced the most white sports the young Silvers aver- 
aged darker than from the other yards — it would seem 
natural that they would be lighter, but svich was not the 
case. 

We found our females were molting better than in 
former years and some molted out clearer and better 
as hens than they did as pullets. This was very gratify- 
ing and although the white sports did not seem to grow 
much less in number, we were coming nearer our ideal 
and many an old breeder of Silvers was sure our hens 
were pullets. Thus we followed up our course, looking- 
well to shape, and we believe the Silvers would not be 
up to their present state of perfection were it not for 
the blending of the blood. There are some points that 
most English blood seems to carry with it, or at leist it 
seems more noticeable when English blood has been 
freely used; viz., the comb and eyes, which we will notice 
under that heading. 

Doable, or Cockerel and Pallet Matlugs 

We do not believe in double mating. No 
standard should be so framed that one should be 
i'ompelled to resort to such "seesaw" work, as it 
certainly will not prove conducive to the best 
ffood in the end. We should always endeavor 
to keep as near to nature's method as possible and 
where do we find such a mix up in nature? Again, w(! 
have had it so oftjen brought to our notice, when noted 
breeders have sold to a novice, that these double mated 
birds and their progeny were far from satisfactory, 
whereas had they been bred as they should or by what 
one would term, single mating, the result would have 
been much more satisfactory. 

We believe when double mating is practiced and 
there is one really good Specimen produced^ there are 
^ver ten that are not fair, and were this all, it might 
i , ^ ■' ■ ■ 




FEATHERS OF FIRST BOSTON HEN, 19C9. 

The feathers illusfrated above are taken from the following 
sections. Top row; center of back of cushion; middle row, from 
left to right: lower breast, center breast, tail covert ; lower row, 
beginning at the left: top of wing, first step or lower wing-bar, 
neck. 'The lacing is lustrous greenish black, free from frosting or 
edging. The white centers are clear, except -n the tail covert, 
which shows a little mossing at the base. The feathers were fur- 
nished by J. C. Jodrey, who bred and exhibited this finely laced 
hen.— Editor. 

be counted a success, but when this good specimen is re- 
mated one is not sure of what that fowl will produce. 

Open Lacing 

As we have already stated, so many took to the dark 
birds hack in the eighties, that a majority of the Silvers 
were dark and those that wanted to improve their strain 
by making them lighter in color or what we term "open 
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laced" did it by using the Eng-lish blood. We believe this 
in some cases has been as much overdone as the breeding 
of too dark specimens; the majority of females that are 
very open, laced on back and cushion fail in the upper 
breast lacing. While some of such females with fine, 
clear open cushions may be finely laced on the thigh and 
back, they will often break on the shoulder and the 
upper breast feathers will nearly be tipped with black 
and that not really a black; in fact, most of the lacing 
does not have that metallic black that the feathers 
should have to bring out the beauty of the contrasting 
color, and the hackle lacks that striped center. Right 
here let me say our artists are too 
apt to make their illustrations of 
the Silver Wyandotte hackle too 
near like the Light Brahma. The 
Wyandotte has a more slim hackle 
feather than the Brahma which 
makes it appear longer and the 
■tripe or black center narrower. 
The time we think is not far dis- 
tant when the black stripe in the 
best specimen's hackles will be 
backed up by a white center, as 
the saddle feathers are in the 
male. What we as breeders and 
exhibitors should all agree on and 
have the standard framed to is a 
happy medium, the lacing of the 
back and breast of corresponding 
size. This will give us a denser 
black with less frosting — the 
lacing more equal on the upper 
and lower breast and a bird that 
will molt as clean as a hen. We 
do not mean to be misunderstood 
that open laced females will not 
molt clear, but they are not as apt 
to as the medium. The size of the 
centers we here show as we con- 
sider they should be. 




SII<VER WYANDOTTE COCKEREL 



Breast and Cushion Feathers 



Some may desire the very open 
laced with merely a narrow lacing, 
making the bird to appear very 
light in color, and on the other 
hand some will continue the cry 

"you are breeding too light." With such conditions pre- 
vailing we cannot tell just where we are. At the largest 
shows the past season there were shown some very open 
laced birds and some with merely a, small white center 
and these different types of specimens getting first place 
under the same judging. It is usually supposed that a 
judge favors a dark bird or a light one, but when a judge 
does not follow one type of feathering throughout it is 
a puzzle to the observer "why it is thus" — other conditions 
being equal. What we call a happy medium some might 
call open laced, while others call them dark, so we send 
the feathers which speak for themselves. We believe the 
American Silver should be a happy medium and carry the 



This is an excellent reproduction from an untouched 
photogrraph of the second prize cockerel at Philadel- 
phia, 1909 Correct Wyandotte type is readily seen 
in this fine young male, the neck, back and tail sec- 
tions being particularly good. The wing-bar in the 
first and second run or row shows remarkably good 
laced feathers, the kind Silver Wyandotte breeders 
are striving to obtain in the wing-bars of males. The 
faults of the bar are that the third and fourth runs or 
rows are visable and extend into the wing-bow. This 
bird was very silvery in top color of hackle, back 
and saddle, sound in black of tail. Breast lacing 
strong, but white centers smaller than the prevail- 
ing Standard size. This cockerel was bred by the 
veteran Silver Wyandotte fancier Dr. A. T. Beckett. 
—Editor. 



black than to see the powdered gray as the Standard 
permits. 

Cockerels with Pnllet Laced Wings 

We have seen cockerels that were laced up the wing 
nearly equal to the best laced pullets and when they 
molted to cocks, molted to a clean nice top color with 
two fine laced vi^ng bars and with better hock and thigh 
lacing than when a cockerel. These males usually pro- 
duce better females than males, i.e., females that show 
clean black and white with little or no spangled or 
blotchy feathers on top of wing. 

Undercolor 

We think the Standard is at 
iault in regard to the under-color 
of the male. A slate under color 
is natural to the female, but when 
it come.'s to the males, it seems 
quite a different proposition. Some 
of the clearest black and white 
males we ever handled with that 
metallic black lacing, clear cen- 
ters, no frosting, fine top color 
and to look at seemed nearly per- 
fect, would have light under-color 
and near the skin it would be 
nearly white. Were we called to 
pass judgment on such specimens 
our cuts would be slight indeed 
for their lack of the slate under- 
color, provided they had shape and 
other Standard requirements. We 
believe our English cousins are 
in the right in regard to this mat- 
ter and we would like to ask any 
breeder who has made the breed a 
study, as the writer has for twen- 
ty-one years, why so much stress 
is placed on under-color. 

Comb 



As a rule not much improve- 
ment has been made in the combs 
of the Silvers the past ten years, 
in fact we think we saw more 
poor combs, especially in the 
males, than we did ten years ago, 
and with many when the English blood has been used to 
a great extent we imagine the large beefy combs predom- 
inate. This we must overcome as it is not Wyandotte. 
Those broad, overgrown combs some may tell us are a 
sign of prolificacy. We question the matter very much, 
as one of the best layers we ever owned was a hen with 
scarcely any comb or wattles; besides, we never knew 
eggs from a large comb male's yard to show greater per 
per cent of fertility than eggs from females mated vrith 
a small comb male. 

Eyes 

Here, too. we find we are not making the progress 



same sized lacing on the back and breast, and the back ^ should. It is too true we see more pearl or gray eyes 

than in former years. The eyes are the windows. Keep 
them bright red. 

Neck and Hackle 

We have referred slightly to the hackle before, but 
wish to speak more particularly as to its shape. The 
Wyandotte has a neck peculiar to itself and were we to 
offer one suggestion in regard to the illustration in our 



and the breast not gxay, brown or dark slate. Let us do 
away with this slate or powdered gray on the thigh and 
hock. Let us get all the lacing there that is possible, 
but let it be black and white as this gray in these sec- 
tions to the writer is very undesirable and such birds 
carry more or less frosting. If the bird has no lacing on 
thigh and hock, we would much rather see these sections 
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last Standard, it would be in regard to the shape of the 
neck which should have a short curie just below the 
head, or more of an arch. Keep the neck short, well 
arched and the hackle abundant, as the neck and head 
are the crowning points. Here again is where the 
"happy medium" comes in. One will find it very difficult 
to retain a fine striped hackle and saddle with the too 
open laced birds instead of having a striped center. We 
find it gray which shows moVe plainly in the lower part 
of the hackle and the male's saddle will have a faded ap- 
pearance. 

Breast 

The breast has been improved as much as any other 
part during the past few years, and especially that of 
the males. It has not been many years that we had 
males that carried such fine lacing over the thigh and 
hock and they are rather beating our females in this 
respect, although we notice some of the best females 
are making good progress. Let the good work continue 
and have the very air around them laced if you can. 

Top Color 

Avoid the yellow or brassy top color in a, male — get 
it silver also. Avoid the smoky or smutty color in 
saddle. One old breeder a few years ago made the state- 
ment to the effect that gray cushion pullets would breed 
fine cockerels. We prefer the cockerels that are raised 
from pullets with clean centers in cushion and pullets 
that are raised from males with clean striped saddles. 

Tail 

There are too many Silvers with narrow, pinched 
tails and this narrow tail usually means a narrow 
saddle or cushion. We are glad to note that many males 
and females of today are carrying fine lacing in the small 
feathers under the main tail feathers so that every sec- 
tion that Is laceable is being established. 

Femaleo Molting Ont of the Ordiaary 

We had some hens molt in the latter part of the 
summer that molted over back and cushion so they were 
nearly Uke the Partridge Wyandotte females, penciled 
nearly equal to the best and these same hens molted 
again in the fall coming in clearer and better than they 
were as pullets. They simply were grand. We have seen 
others that were fine as pullets molt gray as yearling 
hens and molt clear again the third year. 

The Serious DiHicoIty 

Some very light birds will have poor flights that will 
be nearly white and mixed with gray. In selecting their 
mates of the darkei-, get them with solid flights and note 
the improvement. The saddle of these very open-laced 



males will lack the metallic black stripe — it will in most 
cases be very light or a faded gray. This is one point 
why we state the open lac6d has been overdone. We re- 
ferred in our last article to an old breeder who said he 
could breed good cockerels from pullets with m«3sy 
cushions. We considered a smutty saddle in a male just 
as objectionable as a mossy cushion in a female, and this 
i.s one of, if not the most difficult section we have to 
contend with today in the Silvers — to get good saddles on 
the males and clear cushions and tail-coverts in the fe- 
males. It cannot be improved by using females with 
gray cushions or males with smutty saddles. 

Progress Beinji Made 

This has been overcome a great deal throughout the 
country in the last ten years, which adds greatly to the 
appearance. We would sooner breed from a male with 
merely a small white center in breast feather not much 
larger than the shaft of the feather than from an open 
laced bird that was badly frosted. The centers can be 
enlarged sooner than the frosting bred out. We are a 
crank on black and white for the Silvers as the two con- 
trasting colors bring out the beauty. The lacing, as we 
have stated before, seems to be creeping in, in each sec- 
tion. We recently examined, a female where the main 
tail feathers were laced on one side like the secondaries 
in the best males. Will our Standard ever admit it? 

We are also gaining in the hock and thigh lacing of 
the females, and the time is not far distant when they 
vidll be as evenly Jaced as the Silver Sebright Bantams. 

In going over each section it was not our intention 
to describe each as they are given in the Standard as it 
it supposed that each breeder has or should have a Stand- 
ard of Perfection, but let the novice as he is mating his 
yards for breeding go over the different sections care- 
fully and wherein tlley find a defect try and select the 
opposite sex that is strong where the other is weak, 
thus to overcome the weak points, and for such pains- 
taking you will have the pleasure of seeing your flock 
improve from year to year. Do not be afraid to cull 
closely. Remember one good bird is vvorth more than 
ten fair ones. 

Should Molt Clean 

If you are so situated, we would advise you to breed 
from yearling stock that have molted out dear, or from 
their progenj', as we want those that molt clean and 
thus weed out the gray-backed females. We are glad to 
add that many females at the present time are molting 
out better as hens than they were as pullets. This is as 
it should be. It is the careful, painstaking breeder that 
is making our best birds what^they are today.. 

"A thing of beauty is a joy forever," and where do 
we find it more thanin the Silvers? Echo answers where. 



How to Mate Silver Wyandottes 

A Plea for Standard Males with a Lighter Dndercolor aud Laced Wiug Bars 



J. G. Jodrey 




HE Silver Wyandottes are the original Wy- 
andotte and although numerous varieties 
have been given the name to boost them 
into popularity it is not necessary to at- 
tach "laced" to the name to distinguish 
them. All other varieties have a pre or 
affix to distinguish them from the Silvers. 
What greater proof is there of the 
superiority of anything than to see it counterfeited as 
soon as it appears on the market? 

This has been the case with the Silvers so that to- 
day we have more varieties of Wyandottes than there 
are in any other breed and all because the Silver Wyan- 
dotte is one of the very best utility fowls as well as tjie 
most beautiful. 

It is seldom that beauty and utility go hand in hand. 
It matters not where they are seen, whether it is on 
the lawn, farm or in the exhibition room, they are the 
admiration of the lovers of the beautiful and I claim 
that any man or woman who can produce a Silver Wyan- 
dotte of Standard requirements is as much an artist as 
were the famous masters who with brush, palette and 
canvas, create those works, of art, that are the admira- 
tion of every age and whose names will be enrolled on 
pages of history and fame till time shall be no more. 

The Silvers have made a marked advance the past 
few years, and it is now possible to see at our best 
shows, specimens that are well up to the Standard re- 
quirements and in sonte respects in advance of what the 
Standard should be. The laced wing bars are a fixture. 




PUI,I<^T BREEDING MALE 

The above feathers were taken from the following sections: On 
the left, neck hackle; center, first step or row of wing-bar; right, back 
or saddle. Mr. Jodrey, who furnished these feathers, writes: "They 
are from a male we use for breeding pullets. We can produce as good 
wing lacing on males as on females.*' — Editor. 



We are now breeding males with full laced open centers 
for wing bars while the Standard calls tox upper edge 
black, lower edge white. The more freedom we have in 
this respect the largei^ the centers that can be produced 
on wing bow and back of females. 

Dark slate under-color in males is the Vvorst feature 




FEATHERS OF FIRST BOSTON PULLKT, 1909 

Beginning at left, the feathers in top row are taken fro^i the fol- 
lowing sections: Neck, shoulder, side of breast; in lower row from 
left to right: Top of cushion, second bar, body. This pullet, Mr. Jod- 
rey considered the best he had ever bred.. The feathers are verv near , 
ideal in color and lacing, the cushion or back feather illustrated above, 
being Standard in sh^pe, white center and lacing.- Editor. 

we have to contend with. With it we cannot expect to 
breed high class females, without it we can suffer in the 
show room. It is fast driving breeders to double mat- 
ing; for 27 years experience shows me that it is not pos- 
sible to breed clean backed females with oval centers, 
from males with dark slate under-color, and more than 
that, if continued for any length of time the Silvers 
would revert to the crows of the nineties. 

Give us a free hand on under-color and in a few 
years males can be produced with surface color better 
than anything seen today; and high class females also 
from the same mating. 

A sound surface color in males and dark slate in fe- 
males is all we need to retain color in both sexes. 

Some grand specimens are seen at the leading 
shows. The first hen at Madison Square and Boston this 
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past season very nearly approached the ideal and was in 
some respects in advance of the Standard. She was per- 
fect in type, uniformly laced througfhout, the lacing of 
lustrous black around oval centers of clean white. The 
head points were perfect, a beautiful arched neck with 
a Standard hackle. The centers on back were large and 
oval, growing larger as the saddle rose to the well 
spread black tail; the secondary 
tail coverts were large and clean, 
the tail coverts black, with almost 
a perfect center. The Standard 
calls for black. (Pay your money 
and take your choice.) 

The breast was a revelation 
from the throat down, every 
feather strongly laced. The wing 
bars were all that could be de- 
sired. Theo. Hewes once said of 
a pair of Silvers he saw at Bos- 
ton; that "they wer^rorth a day's 
journey just to see." What would 
he have said of this hen? In my 
27 years experience breeding 
Silvers she was the only one that 
Illed my eye and I think I shall 
never see her like again. The 
greatest defect in the Silvers to- 
day is lack of correct type. In 
the race for lacing, type has been 
left to shift for itself. In our 
larg« shows the close observer 
■will notice a vast difference be- 
tween the type of the Silvers and 
Whites. I admit that it is a much 
harder proposition to breed Sil- 
vers than Whites. The breeder of 
White Wyandottes has but type 
and color to work for while the 
Silver breeder has a hundred and 
one things to fight for or against. 

Silvers of poor type are doubtless often used to gain a 
point in lacing, but such birds should be kept out of the 
exhibitions until such time as the defects are overcome. 

Shape Is the first essential, it makes the breed and 
color the variety. Shape should be our watchword. A 
long backed, long tailed, slab sided, rangy fowl, how- 
ever well laced it may be, is not a Wyandotte, much less 
a Silver. 

The lamented F. L. Mattison once made me a visit, 
Rfter one of our big shows, and after seeing my birds, 
almost the first remark was "you did not .show your best 




The above illustration is a half-tone reproduc- 
tion of an untouched photograph of a Silver Wyan- 
dotte hen, owned by F H. Uavey. of Greystone 
Poultry Farm. It was taken in July, 1909, this bird 
being rather rough in feather at the time, but in 
type and carriage she is a true Wyandotte. In color 
she is remarkably fine in breast, back and wing- 
bows, the white centers of the feathers being large 
and oval, the black lacing narrow, very even, and 
lustrous black in color. A noticeable feature is that 
the oval centers of the breast, wing and back 
feathers are of same size in each section.— Editor. 



birds." I made no reply but thoiight then as I do now, 
better keep the poor shaped birds at home even if well 
laced. I would sooner risk losing on a Silver of good 
type than win on one well laced but of poor type. 

We will never succeed until we have in our minds a 

fixed ideal. Some of our judges lose their heads over 

beautiful lacing and upset our calculations; but even so, 

that is no reason why we should 

forget our ideal. 

Poor type, long gamey necks . 
and heads and straight backs, 
dark almost black hackles in fe- 
males are ail an abomination. 

For breeding high class females 
select females as near the Standard 
requirements as possible, darker 
rather than lighter. For a maile, 
select the best type you have. Do 
not mate two birds of the same 
type unless both are good; the 
surface color should be A-1 with 
lacing more open and extensive 
than the females. See that the 
under-color is not dark slate nor 
white, still white is to be pre- 
ferred to dark slate. Now don't 
look for diamond centers in sa,d- 
dle and lesser coverts and don't 
look for the proverbial' black 
stripe in hackle. The female will 
take care of the hackles. From 
such a mating high class exhibi- 
tion females may be expected. 

For breeding exhibition males 
select a male as near Standard as 
possible. You want a strong 
hackle, dark under-color and dia- 
mond centers in saddle; with me- 
dium width comb (narrow coiabs 
are productive of single combs), 
^rood bay eye is desired. Tail sho.uld be low, well spread 
and black. 

Mate to females with good head points, a strong 
hackle, well laced breast, strong wing and tail and of 
good type. The writer has followed these lines for 10 
years with good results and sees no reason to change, 
at least not so long as the Standard requires dark slate 
under-color in males. 

If dark slate under-color in males was stricken from 
the Standard and breeders given a free hand to choose 
for themselves the shade they prefer, it would be a great 
benefit to the breeders of "THE BEAUTY BREED." 



Silver Wyandottes in the West 

A Market Fowl of Exceptional Quality - Good Layers and Mothers -Thrive Well in Confinement or on 

Range — Breeders who Strongly Advocate Single Mating and Prodnce Show Winners 

to Prove It Can be Done — Dark Undercolor « Necessity in 

Breeding Exhibition Specimens 

E. S. Tarbox 




'E HAVE been breeding the Silver Laced Wy- 
andottes for twenty-two years and the 
longer we breed them the more we like 
them. No one will wonder at this if he will 
consider, the beanty of this variety of 
poultry. No one can fail to admire a flock 
of well-bred Silvers with the feathers show- 
ing clear white centers and snappy black edges. The 
Wyandotte is a bird of cnrves, its blocky shape shovring 
no sharp angles. They are to our minds one of the most 
beautiful of the feathered family and certainly no va- 
riety furnishes the fancier a better field in which to 
work than do the Silvers. 

The breeding of Silver Wyandottes g^ives one a 
chance for study, and plenty of it. It must be admitted 
that it is a little hard to make matings that will pro- 
duce the highest quality specimens, but that is the rea 
son that they are a fancier's variety. If one be a true 
fancier, the harder it is to get the birds right the more 
pleasure there is in working to accomplish it. Surely 
there is nothing that gives more satisfaction than each 
year to see a larger per cent of the pullets having feath- 
ers that show the clear white centers and lustrous black 
edges, and cockerels having good silvery hackles and 
saddles with a clear white diamond in the center of the 
black and good laced vring-bar and breast. It is espe- 
cially fascinating to watch an exceptionally promising 
pullet or cockerel as it develops with every indication 
that it will be the best you have ever produced. The 
pleasure is well worth all the time and work that is in- 
volved in breeding them. They are truly a fancier's bird, 
but if that were all that could be said of them to recom- 
mend them to the public they would not now be amon^ 
the most popular varieties as they are today. 

Utility Birds as Well 

There is always some new variety or breed being 
pushed for public approval with the claim that it is the 
best general purpose fowl and the best winter layer, but 
we doubt if there is a variety today that can beat the 
Silver Laced Wyandottes as a utility fowl. This has been 
our experience and the experience of many others who 
have given them a fair trial. 

They proved their superiority as layers in a great 
laying contest held in Australia under government super- 
vision and control, laying more eggs in twelve months 
than any other variety. In the matter of table quality 
they are right at the top. Their short bodies are well 
rounded out, being covered with an abundance of rich, 
juicy meat. This abundance of meat in proportion to 
bone and their rich yellow skin and legs make them a 
favorite with the market people. They are large enough 
to make them profitable on the market, but they are 
not over large and so make an ideal market bird as the 
greatest demand is for medium sized birds. 

They make the best of mothers, their quiet disposi- 
tion making them easy to handle when on the nest. After 
they hatch the chicks and are vnth the brood, they are 
not easily excited and are very careful about stepping on 
their chicks. 



They are the variety for the farmer, for they win 
roam over the farm and pick up a great deal of theii 
food. On the other hand they are a good bird for the 
village or town lot, as they stand confinement well, being 
able to remain healthy and give good returns to their 
owner when restricted to close quarters. 

A Few Words Abont Mating 

Do not mate extremes — that is, do not mate ex- 
tremely light females with extremely dark males, or vice 
versa. Have both male and fem^ales as near standard as 
possible. Of course there are times when we have to 
mate females that are weak in one section v?ith a male 
that is strong Iti that section in order to overcome the 
defect. Then we must watch the results in order to tell 
what we shall have to do the next year to strengthen 
the birds still more in the weak section or sections. 

Do not by any means sell all your breeders as soon 
as the egg season is over and depend upon the young 
■ stock entirely for your breeders for the next year. Many 
times when one has the young stock and the old breed- 
ing stock before him to study, he can re-mate the old 
stock in such manner that the young birds vrill show 
greater improvement the next year than they could pos- 
sibly do were he to mate only the young, untried stock. 

Abont Single Mating 

Let us mate so that we shall get both cockerels and 
pullets of extra quality from the one mating, even if we 
do not get that occasional very fine bird (to the detri- 
ment of the rest of the flock) that we might get were 
we to practice double mating. 

We have never used the double mating system and 
have always said that when we felt forced to resort to 
it we should quit the business. That we have been able 
to get good results from single matings our record in 
the show room will prove. Our winning males and fe- 
males at Chicago last year were from the same line. For 
example, the second prize cock was a son of the first 
prize hen; the second prize cockerel and the second prize 
pullet were son and daughter of the second prize cock 
and grandson and g^randdaughter of the first hen; the 
second and fourth hens were daughters of the first hen 
at Chicago, 1907, the fifth prize cockerel being a grand- 
son of the same hen. 

Bear this point in mind in mating. If you wish to 
get and keep that lustrous black edge on the feathers 
you must pay attention to the under-color. The black 
edge cannot be kept if you breed birds vdth white under- 
color. The under-color must be kept dark. 

A number of years ago we had a cockerel that we 
uid not intend to use but happening to discover that his 
under-color was almost black though he was not so good 
in other points as the cockerel we expected to use, we 
changed and mated him to some choice females. It *»' 
truly wonderful the amount of good that bird did in 
establishing the strong black edge, which is the admira- 
tion of every true Silver fancier, as the lustrous black 
edge of the feathers is essential to the beauty of our 
favorites. 



Advocates Single Mating of Wyandottes 

A Snooeasful Exhibitor's Method of Breeding Prize Winners 



Jnlins Baohn 




IHE breeders of Silver Wyandottes have made 
wonderful progress during the last iew 
years. We see now generally the beautiful 
open lacing, but in the effort to produce 
the extremely large centers on pullets, as 
it is now the fad, great sacrifices often 
are made. I will only mention shape and 
under-color, which by the introduction of the' English 
blood have snUered much. Special color matings have 
become necessary, which gradually led to the method 
of double matings, the breeder establishing a separate 
strain to breed his show pullets and another separate 
strain from which to breed his cockerels. I am afraid 
that this is overdoing the thing, and if not checked must 
finally bring disaster. 

The single mating for mine. It is natural. The un- 



suspecting customer is not disappointed in securing a 
breeding bird raised from such mating. 

And as to the kind of birds raised by single mat- 
ings? Well, they have the true Wyandotte shape, good 
under-color, correct lacing, clear white centers, and that 
beautiful glossy black. That is in both, shape as well as 
ill color, they are close up to the Standard, which may 
duly be considered as proven by the fact that my first 
pullet was awarded the champion cup at the 1909 Kan- 
sas City show, where onp of the gfrandest lot of Silvers 
was exhibited, the first time this honor was won in a 
national show by a Silver Wyandotte female. 

Between my cockerels and pullets the honors are 
about even. I raise usually the same proportion of high 
class birds of either sex. 




TYP1CAI< WYANDOTTES IN SHAPB 

A fine pair of the American type of the Silver Wyandotte, showing characteristic shape 
and well defined lacing, the latter being somewhat heavier and broader than the new 
Standard type.— Bditor. 



Mating for Best Results 



Overweifiht Birds Not Desirable - Shape and then Color to be Considered - Points Wanted in Breeders -It 

is Essential to Retain the Identity of the Yonng Stock 

Henry Steinmesch 



IF ONE goes into the poultry business he must ex- 
pect mistakes and disappointments and they must 
be overcome. None of us is infallible. We are 
more apt to learn by our early reverses than 
we . ,are by our successes. I have been 
fairly successful with Silver Wyandottes, having 
had them for eighteen years. I have made mistakes 
and do not pretend to know it all now, but I do know 
that, if I were to start over again, I should start nearer 
right than I did eighteen years ago. I should start with 
one breed, and that breed would be the Silver Wyan- 
dotte. I should try to get the best with which to make a 
start. If my means were limited I should be satisfied 
with a pair, but I would rather have a trio. If I had 
plenty of money I should buy a pen of one male and five 
or six females. I should consider the shape or symmetry 
of the birds of the most importance, and color of neck, 
breast or back would be a secondary consideration. 

In Silver AVyandottes I consider the male bird more 
than half of the flock, and for that reason I should be 
careful to have him as good as possible. I want a cock- 
erel to weigh seveh and one-half pounds or a cock eight 
and one-half pounds, and I prefer a half pound les^ 
rather than that mush more. As a rule, heavier than 
standard birds are less shapely. He should be of a 
square, blocky build, with legs well set apart; a broad 
breast, full and round; a broad back, short and fiat at 
the shoulders, and a medium sized tail well spread. The 
comb should be medium, curving to the shape of the 
neck, coming to a spike point, and all well serrated. 

Next I look for color. I want a breast well laced, 
and the centers must be white and clear, and must ex- 
tend from under the beak dovm to between the thighs. 
Right here, however, we are liable to have trouble unless 
we see to it that the lacing is free from frosty edging, 
which is a grayish tinge on the outside of the black 
lacing. This frosty edging, is a serious fault, and the 
last standard very wisely instructs a cut of not less than 
% point in each section where it appears. If the breast 
is free from this blemish in the male bird it is not likely 
to show up in any other section. 

The wing of a Silver Wyandotte is one of its 
strongest points. A really good wing is hard to find. The 
white in the flights and secondaries is usually good, _but 
the black is too often mottled. I want the wing bows 
silvery white and the upper web of the coverts black, 
the lower web white with a narrow stripe along the edge 
which widens as it approaches the tip, forming a double 
bar of laced feathers across the wing. I have given a 
great deal of space to the male bird, as I consider him 
the foundation of any strain, and I believe that the most 
of our improvement in the Silver Wyandotte must come 
through that source. 

On the female side I want full standard weight, five 
and one-half pounds for pullets and six and one-half 
pounds for hens. They must be broad and full in the 
breast with a broad back that is very slightly cushioned. 
The breast must be well laced with good sized, open 
centers. As a rule there is very little trouble in getting 
pullets very good in this respect, but unless well bred. 



this lacing, after the first molt, will become faint and 
will fail to go all around the feather. This trouble in- 
variably crops out where the under-color is gray or 
white. . I should be careful to use only females that 
were good in dark slate under-color and should also pre- 
fer to have the fiuff slate color, although not necessar- 
ily as dark as in the breast. I want the back of a pullet 
to show centers as white as those in the breast and the 
lacing must be as clear. With this, however, I must 
have dark under-color, and I should rather use a female 
with smaller centers and good under-color than one with 
large open centers and light under-color. In this view 1 
am going against some of the theorists, but I know that 
light under-colored females will not wear and the big 
open centers, unless backed iip by dark slate color, are 
only for today. 

. I want the ear-lobes red and the eyes bright bay. The 
standard allows some white in ear-lobes and also permits 
eyes other than bright bay, yet -by a little care we can 
breed these sections as they should be. 

While it is a pleasure to note the good points of our 
birds, yet we should not overlook the poor ones, and it' 
is a good general rule to avoid. mating birds where both 
the male and female are weak in thp same sections. Two 
poor combs are not going to produce one good comb.^ 
Two pairs of pearl or blue eyes will not produce one pair 
of good, bright, bay eyes. On the contrary, such matiny* 
will bring forth worse combs and pporer eyes. If, how- 
ever, one or the other is good in comb and eye, then we 
may look for an improvement, especially if the bird pos- 
sessing these good points is the stronger and more vig- 
orous of the two. 

With the advantage that the Silver Wyandotte has, 
of beauty and general usefulness combined, it is bound 
to become more popular from year to year. It is today 
the foremost all-purpose fowl in England, and there is 
no reason why it should not be in this country. In fiict 
during the past season, (1908-09) the showing of Silver 
Laced Wyandottes was larger in number and better in 
quality than has ever been shown in America before. 
They are as easy to breed as any other fowl, notwith- 
standing parti-color. While discussion is deep' l^H 
earnest as to the proper shade of buff or the color of 
Barred Eocks, the pencilings of this breed or that, the 
Silver Wyandotte fanciers are working in harmony, 
knowing that where they want white, they want white, 
and where they want black, they do not want any other 
color. 

Try to retain the identity of the young stock. If you are 
so situated that you cannot do this with all your birds 
do it with part of them. If you succeed in raising some 
extra good birds it is worth the trouble to know the 
parent stock. Know what kind of matings will produce 
the good ones and on the other hand do away with the 
matings that produced the poor ones. In this way we 
can soon establish a strain of birds that will breed true 
to name and which will be uniform. This after all is 
decidedly preferable to producing extremes— part very 
good, part very poor— the latter as a rule predominatinff. 



Surface vs. Under-Color in Silver Wyandottes 

Some Criticisma on what the Standard Requires in Under -Color lor this Popular American Fowl - 

Believes in Double •Mating System 



P. H. Gosaard 



fHlS popular American fowl has had its 
share of ups and downs, due, I think, to 
the fact that it has been injured by those 
who ought to know better. At the present 
time Silver Wyandottes are rapidly coming 
to the front, and if permitted to grow as 
nature intended they should, they will 
soon rival the Plymouth Bocks. Those 
who have the interest of this _ breed at heart and are 
trying to push them up where they belong, are con- 
fronted with a standard that, in my opinion, is wrong — 
decidedly wrong. In the first place I am in favor of cut- 
ting for surface color only. This is what we see in a 
fowl and what we admire. When one delights in a 
specimen, either in the breeding yards or the show room, 
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it is the surface color that catches the eye. Why, in 
order to properly appreciate a bird, is it necessary to 
run it dovyn and hunt for beauty under the surface? 
Still, this is just what our Standard requires. A Silver 
Wyandotte male of Standard breed must have slate under- 
color, when there is scarcely one first-class breeder in 
the United States but what knows that to produce nice, 
open centered pullets we must use males with a light 
under-color. We are importing birds from England 
every year to improve the lacing. Are we to conclude 
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THE SEBRIGHT TYPE OF SILVER WYANDOTTES 

The cockerel and DuUet illustrated above were reproduced from photographs of the first prize cockerel and first prize PuHet at New York, 
1908- '09 and retouched bv A O Schilling, who has presented an excellent idea of the Sebright type of black lacing on the breast, body, and wmg- 
ba?of the male and on ffiebreist back tail coverts and part of the body of the female. The white centers are very large but not as oval as the 
lt"nl'r^d%S1 for, the^ute^eTd'r'unn^^^ Botl?cockerel and pilet contain considerable English Wyandotte blood, which is noticeable 

in the female's length and straightness of back, but the male is distinctively of the American Standard type.-EDiTOR. 
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from this that the English are better breeders than we? 
When all the circumstances are taken into consideration 
I think not. .Just as fine specimens can be produced on 
this side of the water if the Standard would only per- 
mit. The English standard is very similar to ours and 
requires slate under-color in males, but when on exhi- 




FKATHBRS OF FIRST PRIZE COCK, NBW YORK, 1909-'10 

The first prize Silver Wyandotte cock at New York, 1909- '10, was a 
model in shape. He was also remarkably strong in color of hackle and 
saddle, as will be seen in the hackle feathers on the right and the saddle 
feathers on the left. The two lower feathers are from the breast. They 
are very strongly laced, but the white centers are too small and not oval in 
shape.— Editor. 

bition I am told the judges are not permitted to handle 
the birds, but to pass on them from surface indications 
only. The English breeder was quick to learn that fine 
surface color could be had only by breeding from stock 
with light under-color, and so long as judges could not 
handle specimens and ascertain the under-color they 
used light under-color and put all their energy into pro- 
ducing standard surface color. They have succeeded, 
but their success' would be short-lived should they en- 
counter obstacles such as we Americans have to contend 
vrith, either in our standard or mode of judging. I was 
quoted in the old Eeliable Wyandotte book as favoring 
single mating. This was a mistake — on the contrary, I 
feel sure no breeder will succeed in producing a fair per 
cent of good males and females from the same mating. 
The judge may shut his eyes to undei -color, but if he 
cuts for this standard defect, no pullet breeding male 



will win in strong competition. In conversation with a 
prominent judge on this subject, he agreed with me, but 
thought that to eliminate the cut for under-color would 
cause disaster to the amateur. I do not think his point 
well taken. The beginner might, and perhaps would, 
breed some of his- birds too Ught, and for that matter 
the veteran could easily make the same mistake, but 
this, to my mind would be preferable to breeding cock- 
erel and pullet strains separately. 

I am in love with Silver Laced Wyandottes. They 
are my hobby, and I am anxious to do anything within 
my power to help them along, but I am fully convinced. 
that so long as the Standard remains as at present we 
shall have to build up a cockerel strain and keep them 
separate from our pullet matings. 

I notice the American Poultry Association, some 
years ago, at the Cedar Kepids meeting, reduced the cut 
for frosting. I do not think this a wise move. Nothing 
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PROSPECTOR 
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A Silver Wyandotte with good silvery neck and back, open laced 
preast and well laced wing-bar. Shows too much Dark Brahma strip- 
ing in hackle and saddle for a Silver Wyandotte. Being a cock, he 
lacks m fullness, and depth of body, and shows too much length in 
back.— Editor. 



mars the beauty of a Wyandotte more than frosting. 
The surface color should be as nearly perfect as we can 
get it. Then if frosty edges are permitted in any de- 
gree while we are breeding open laced birds, we will 
find very few females that will not run spangles on the 
breast. 



Breeding Silver Wyandottes 

A SnooesMful Breeder Writes Interestingly on the Single and Double Mating of Silver Wyandottes 



A. C. LcDn 




KOBABLY the most important point con- 
nected with the breeding of Silver Wyan- 
dottes is the mating. I have given this 
subject the closest study and attention, 
and" believe that some breeders are mak- 
ing ridiculous mistakes In mating their 
yards and thereby are ruining this noble 
breed as fast as they can. This may 
seem rather strong language, but follow me and I will 
explain why I say it. In the first place I am an advo- 
cate of the single or standard-mating. This is the only 
right way to breed Wyandottes or any other breed for 
that matter. The double mating plan will only breed 
disappointment; not so much in your own yards as in 
the yards of your customers. It will be understood that 
by the term "double mating" is meant a mating for 
cockerels from which one does not expect to get good 
pullets, and another mating for pullets from which one 
does not expect good cockerels. By the term "single 
mating" is meant the mating of a yard of birds of stand- 
ard color, shape and size from which the breeder expects 
to get both cockerels and pullets of good quality. Th« 
single or standard mating is the breeding in one line of 
one line of blood; the double mating is the breeding in two 
lines of two separate lines of blood, one for breeding males 
and the other for breeding females. These lines are not 
crossed because when you cross the male line with the 
female line you vyill get neither good cockerels nor good 
pullets, as the opposing influences of the two lines of 
blood are too great, and are just the opposite of each 
other. Consequently you get culls, with possibly a 
chance good bird, which in turn cannot be depended upon 
as a breeder. I do not claim that we cannot produce 
just as good birds by the double mating plan as by the 
single mating; I believe we can, but we must look beyond 
that and consider the future. 

Allow me to state a little experience I had a few 
years ago, and remember this is not theory, but fact. I 
bought a Silver Wyandotte cockerel of a. double mating 
breeder. He was the best all-round cockerel of his breed 
that I had seen, a very strong bird in nearly every sec- 
tion. I also bought several of the best pullets that 
breeder had. I mated the cockerel to the two best pul- 
lets, and put six of my best females in the same yard. 
The young chicks were a sad disappointment. Every 
pullet was as mossy on the back as a Dark Brahma, and 
the cockerels were no better, with the exception of two 
that were fairly good birds. I wrote the breeder from 
whom I bought the cockerel, stating that I did not get a 
single good pullet from the cockerel. In reply I received 
the following: "I never could breed a good cockerel from 
clear backed females. Probably your mossy pullets will 
be the best of cockerel breeders." Now here we have the 
whole thing in a nutshell. That cockerel was un- 
doubtedly bred from a mossy female on the double mat- 
ing order, and his cliicks could be expected to be no bet- 
ter than they were. Another breeder writes: "You can't 
produce good clear pullets from a dark under-colored 
male bird." Another says he uses a smutty backed cock- 
erel to produce good pullets. Needless to say there are 
others that use still more ridiculous matings. 



The only right way to mate Silver Wyandottes is to 
get both male and female as near standard requirements 
in all sections as it is possible to get them; then mate 
them that way and breed in line and they will reproduce 
themselves. You will get a few birds each year even a 
little better than their parents and this will enable you 
to get nearer each year to the one hundred point mark. 

Why do so many take up the breeding of Silver Wy- 
andottes, breed them for several years, make no success 
and finally give them up as a bad job? Let me relate to 
you a case that came to my notice. It will explain why. 
A young man wished to breed Silver Wyandottes. He 
was determined to have the best and was willing to pay 
for them. He sent for a trio of fine birds, .paid a big 
price for them and they were indeed fine specimens. He 
bred them and got a lot Of culls — none were as good as 
their parents. He could not account for it and was 
sadly disappointed. Investigation showed that they were 
from a double mating strain, the cockerel from a cock- 
erel mating and the pullets from a pullet mating; and, 
as I have stated, those two lines bred together will 
breed disappointment. This young man bought another 
cockerel the next season, a very fine specimen, and 
mated him with the pullets from the first season's mat- 
ing. The result was no better, so he gave them up for a 
bad job. I could tell you of other similar cases, but 
space does not permit. How often have I received let 
ters from breeders stating that they have bought a trio 
or pen of very fine birds from Mr. So and So, but they 
did not produce any good birds. Then they ask if I know 
why. How often have we seen old breeders state in the 
papers that if one mates a ninety-three point cockerel to 
a ninety-three point pullet, none of the chicks will be as 
good as their parent. That is especially true of Barred 
Rock breeders. Why should it be so? I say if these 
ninety-three point birds are bred right and mated right 
they will reproduce themselves without fail; but if the 
cockerel is bred from a standard male to a cull female, 
as the double mating breeders do, and if this ninety- 
three point pullet is bred from a standard female mated 
to a cull male or the two in turn mated together, there 
will be produced culls without fail. It stands to reason 
and there is no getting around it. 

There are a few breeders of Silver Wyandottes who 
are breeding them right, and these few have the same 
object in view — ^the improvement of the breed — -an^ they 
have made wonderful improvement. They are slowly 
breeding out mossy backs and frosty breasts and are 
bringing out the pure, sharply defined black and white 
Sebright lacing, and they have perfected the laced wing- 
bars. These breeders are culling closely, keeping the 
pedigree of every bird, and are breeding in line. They 
have saved the breed, and to them is due the credit of 
the wonderful improvement that has been made during 
the past few years. 

My purpose in writing this is to bring breeders 
nearer together so that we may have a better under- 
standing of how to improve the breed. There is yet room 
for improvement, and the Silver Wyandotte possesses 
enough sterling qualities to demand our most earnest 
efforts in bringing them forward to the place where they 
belong. 



Silver Wyandottes of Today 



Stai Practices Doable Mating but is Approaching Nearer the Single Mating System Year by Year— How to 

Mate ior Pallets and Cockerels — Shape of Great Importance — Sncces* 

Impossible Without Good Pedigreed Birds 



J. F. VanAUtyne 




HILE tte Silver Wyandottes have shown 
wonderful improvement in the last few 
years, some of the females being about all 
one could ask as to beautiful lacing, still 1 
And the males as a rule, lack the beautiful 
striped saddle of the Dark Brahma. 
Breeders have lost this in trying to get the 
big open centers on the backs of the females. This is 
very nice if such birds do not fail on breast, which as a 
rule they do. 1 should call that one a good bird that is 
equally divided in color or lacing in all sections, the 
feathers being one-half black. and one-half white. Such 
a bird would not be too dark nor too light, if the lacing 
ran uniform in all sections. 

To get the beautiful saddle on the male I do not be- 
lieve in doing what some say, i.e., breed from moss 
backed hens. Breed from your best pullets that you 
know were sired by a cock bird with a, fine saddle. To 
know one's birds thoroughly, to be familiar with their 
ancestors, is everything. As a rule my best pullets do not 
come from such male birds. We do not allow any 
"mossy" pullets in our yards. The pullets from our male 
line, while they are not attractively open laced, are not 
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The above is an excellent reproduction of R. O. Williams' 
Second-Prize New York and Boston Silver Wyandotte cockerel. 
One of the sections Mr, Williams is very particular about is the 
wing:-bar. and he has succeeded in getting; the double laced bar in 
most of his males. Mr. Sewell, on the rieht of the above illustra- 
tion, gives the proper lacing of the wing-bar and the correct color 
and ed^ng of the secondaries and primaries. This is the Standard 
Ideal wing in color.— Editor, 



those dreadful gray, fliossy things that spoil the looks 
of any flock of good Silvers. 

For our best pullet mating we use, of course, our 
very best females mated to as fine a laced cock bird as 
we have, but he must be from a fine hen and his sisters 
must all be beautifully clear and uniformly laced birds. 
Such a male as a rule will be rather white on his back, 
with little striping as compared vrith the Dark Brahmas, 

Our first cock bird at Madison Square, 1905, was a 
pullet breeder. He won and attracted the judge's fancy 
by his wonderful lacing. In our vyinning pen at the 
Garden in 1907, one of the pullets was from our cock- 
erel mating. This goes to show that while we use the 
double mating we are getting nearer to the single mat- 
ing system each season, which lessens the percentage of 
culls. As a rule, however, we get our finest exhibition 
birds from matings as described above and we are able 
to make these matings intelligently because we thor- 
oughly know our birds and the matings from which they 
came. Chance may bring an occasional good bird, but 
it would not make a safe breeder. The only safe rule 
is to keep a careful pedigree of every bird. 

Importance of Shape 

Next we must consider shape, which in a Wyandotte 
is of great importance. Unlike the Buff, Black or White 
Wyandottes, we have so much to work for in the laced 
varieties that at times a bird very beautiful in feather 
has to be considered worthy of a place even if it does 
fail' some in shape when compared wdth the blue ribbon 
White Wyandotte at the same show. In judging one 
must consider all things and size up the good with the 
bad. 

I have found when I introduce some English blood 
into my pullet lines that the resulting birds were too 
close feathered, a thing that no one likes in a Wyan- 
dotte. Another bad result was a too dark hackle but 
you will find that birds with dark hackles are very free 
from any white edging or frosting on the upper breast 
feathers, and too much of this frosting is also bad, so 
we have to consider a great many things in breeding 
Silver Wyandottes. A bird vyith a beautiful silver hackle 
is almost sure to have some white edging on the breast 
feathers. Keep the male birds as free from such breast 
feathers as possible. So many male birds shown at our 
largest shows fail in this particular. This can be im- 
proved in time by using nothing but the best pullets in 
our yards. 

Above all, know your birds. Let me close with a 
word to those who are starting: If you wish the best 
results, whatever your fancy may be, get the birds from 
one who truly knows what he is giving you and who can 
tell, as nearly as mau can, what you may expect from 
the birds. 



CHAPTER VIII 



Golden Wyandottes 



History of a Beautiful Variety of the Wyaadotte Family -How it wa« Produced, De-oribed by the 

Originator — Admitted to the Standard in 1888 

F. W, Prootor 




'N ITS most approved strain, which from its 
superior qualities was used to feed the 
blood of all others, the Golden Wyandotte 
is a lineal descendant of the original Eay- 
Whittaker strain of Silvers. The founda- 
tion of this stock was laid in 1880, when 
Joseph McKeen, of Omro, Wisconsin, 
crossed Silver Laced females purchased from Mr. L. 
Whittaker with a cockerel of composite blood, the ac- 
count of which is best told in. the originator's own 
words, quoted from Joseph Wallace's book upon the 
Wyandotte s published 
by the Ferris Publish- _ 

ing Company (Albany 
1891) : 

"A few years prior 
to the time I began to 
breed the Golden Wyan- 
dottes, I was breeding 
Pea-Comb Partridge 
Cochins, and Single- 
Comb Brown Leghorns; 
I also procured some 
eggs of the Kose-Comb 
Brown Leghorn variety 
from T. J. McDaniel, 
South HoUis, Me. He did 
not claim that they were 
pure-blooded Leghorns, 
but were crossed with a 
fowl, about the same 
color, that had a rose- 
comb and - red earlobes, 
called 'York County' 
fowls. I had these Part- 
ridge Cochins, Brown 
Leghorns and Rose-Comb 
Leghorns "together, and 
selected those that had 
the best rose-combs, 
cleanest yellow legs and 
reddest earlobes. I se- 
lected a large cockerel that had a good rose-comb, clean 
yellow legs, red earlobes, and plumage about the same 
as a Partridge Cochin male. I bred this cockerel on some 
mongrel Buff Cochin hens that came Into existence in the 
following way: Some time about 1872 or 1873, I was 
breeding some fine Buff Cochins and Golden Sebright Ban- 
tams. I let a family named O'Neil have some eggs of 
both these varieties; they raised the chickens and let 
them run together with some medium-sized * common 
fowls on a farm. 

"A few years after this, I found, vrith the O'Neil 
family, Buff Cochins with yellow legs, rose-combs, light 
leg feathering, and a slight show of lacing on some 
specimens. I bred the Partridge Cochin-Brown Leghorn 
cockerel, above mentioned, on some of these BufiE hens, 
and the result was some cockerel of a very deep buff. 



Plate 12— Feathers that show what the up-to-date Wyandotte breeder 
is striving to produce in the male and female hackle and saddle. These 
feathers are unusually fine samples of what has actually been accomplished. 



all but the tail, and that was a shiny green black, with 
rose-comb and clean, yellow legs. Dorsey Smith, agent 
for the American Express Company, at Waukau, Wis., 
bought one of these cockerels of me about ten years 
ago, and has bred a number like him since. The pul- 
lets were of a kind of buff color with more or less pen- 
ciling or lacing. 

"My farm I called 'The Winnebago Poultry Farm' 
and as these fowls were raised there, I called them 'Win- 
nebagoes.' Now, from what I have written, we deduce 
these facts: that the Winnebagoes, the top cross to 

produce Golden Wyan- 
dottes, have Pea-Comb 
Partridge Cochin, Rose 
and Single Comb Brown 
Leghorn, BufE Cochin, 
and I have reason to 
believe, a very little 
Golden Sebright Bantam 
blood in them, no Game 
blood, as some suppose. 
I believe that the Golden 
Wyandottes in the east 
have Game blood in 
them." 

From the foregoing 
account, it is apparent 
that these "Winne- 
bagoes" bore a strong 
resemblance to the Rose- 
Comb Rhode Island Red 
of today. 

A second breeding 
to the Silvers, thus con- 
stituting the stock of 
on 6- fourth Winnebago 
blood, further enriched 
the plumage, the Part- 
ridge Cochin element of 
their extraction doubt- 
less contributing to the 
perfecting of their 
pattern. The certainty of the Golden Sebright bantam 
having had a part in the Winnebago's derivation is by no 
means established by Mr. McKeen's account, and there 
are grave obstacles to such an assumption. 

When a bantam cross is once established, its marks 
are too unmistakable for many years following to 
leave it a matter of conjecture. We would not antici- 
pate that such an exceptionally vigorous and thrifty a 
fowl as Mr. McKeen's stock is known to have been from 
the start, should have been in part derived from ban- 
tams; for it is apparent that the "Winnebagoes" had 
power to improve the size and stamina of the Whit- 
taker stock of Silvers. It would seem more credible 
that the rose-comb appearing upon these loosely-bred 
BufE Cochins was derived from the "medium-sized com- 
mon fowls" — supposing there was a male among them 
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fit to keep a Sebright bantam at bay — than to assume 
that a. bantam cross took place to account for that type 
of comb; especially as all buff fowls of Asiatic deriva- 
tion are prepotent to throw penciled or laced feathers 
when crossed. In view of the well-nigh universal pro- 
clivity of writers to ascribe a bantam origin to Laced 
WyandotteSj this position should be questioned, rather 
than blindly accepted in the face of its improbability 
and with no better substantiation than bare conjecture. 

The McKeen strain of Golden Wyandottes soon won 
the well-merited honor of being a, better Wyandotte in 
color and markings that its parent, the Silver variety, 
and no less in body type and sturdy useful qualities. 
Other strains of contemporaneous origin appeared in 
various sections of the country, the result of various 
crosses with the Silvers. An interesting instance of 
reversion was the strain of W. E. Shedd, of Waltham, 
Mass., which came from breeding together distinct 
stocks of Silvers. Whether recently derived from 
sources containing Golden tendencies or not, this case 
illustrates the constant tendency of eliminated color to 
reappear, and also that the Occident of deposition of 
red pigfment in the centers of the feathers, one way or 
the other, is all that differentiates Silvers from Goldens. 

The Golden variety, dating back to the year 1880 
for its begfinning, had so far advanced toward perfec- 
tion in 1888 that it was admitted in that year tc the 
Standard without opposition. As compared with the 
Silvers, they seem from the- start to have rather more 
than held their _own in the esteem of breeders as re- 
gards both superficial and practical qualities. Whether 
the Silvers in turn borrowed a new stock of these traits 
from the Goldens does not appear from any published 
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FJRST PRIZU GOLUhN WYANUOTTB, NBW YORK, 1909-'i0 



The first prize Golden Wyandotte, at New York, is the old Champion 
Madison Square Garden winner having captured the blue ribbon three 
years in succession. He is of the massive blocky type, so popular in the 
East. He is one of the richest and finest males in color and lacing ever 
shown at New York. * 



The first prize Golden Wyandotte cock, at Cleveland, 1909, was one 
of the best ever shown by Mr. Keller. Shapely and stylish in appear- 
ance, very rich in color, the hackle and saddle feathers being well 
striped, bar double laced, breast, body and thighs covered with open 
laced feathers, this bird proved to be the gem of the class. 

accounts of crossing for such purpose. The Golden 
variety had a certain advantage as regards facility of 
plumage . perfection which has escaped attention. A 
pattern of plumage is more feasibly evolved when the 
black and red pigments are working conjointly. Ac- 
cording to the accredited accounts of their origin, it 
was in this order that the Sebright bantams were pro- 
duced, the Silver following the Golden variety, and de- 
rived from it. 

Similarly, the Dark Brahma plumage is a reversion- 
al form of the Partridge Cochin coloration, and de- 
pended in a large measure upon the latter for its de- 
velopment, the old-time crosses of which gave rise to 
the Pea-Comb Cochin, which formerly held a temporary 
standing as a Standard variety. It is a law universal in 
its application to all breeds, that within the limits of 
identical plumage pattern the anti-typal black-red 
coloration is adopted to construct and occasionally re- 
inforce the other color types. The Golden Laced Wyan- 
dotte, then, is the logical forerunner not only of the 
Silver Laced but the Buff Laced and Violettes; is the 
lineal progenitor of the two latter, and were it not that 
the natural order of development was reversed, would 
have preceded and contributed to the development of 
the Silver Laced as well. The future development of 
the Goldens accordingly should be closely related to 
that of the Silver in the further evolution of their joint 
type. 



How to Breed Golden Wyandottes 

A Breeder oi Nearly Thirty Years Experience Describes Perfect Golden Wyandotte Plumage and Tells How io 

Mate to Secure It— He is Aided Materially in his Description by Twelve Plates of Feathers, 

Some of which Approach so Close to Perfection that they Might well be 

called Perfect Specimens from the Sections to which they 

Belong — Importance of Under - Color 

Ira G. Keller 

_ [NOTE— In the following article Mr. Keller, breeder of Goldeu Wyandottes par excellence has touched upon many vital 
points in the successful progress of the Goldeir Wyandotte. I am sure that amateurs who aspire to produce winners of thi.« 
Beauty Breed , as he has often termed it, will have a better understanding of how to go about the work and all his readers will 
feel a far greater interest in this variety.— F. I^. Sewell.] 




N TREATING of Golden Wyandottes I shall 
tell how I breed in order to produce fine 
specimens of this variety, and I trust that 
what I say about these birds in regard to 
their plumage may be of benefit to my 
readers. I have been a close, ardent 
student of the Goldens for nearly thirty 
years and have e3q)erimented more or less each year. 
My aim has been to breed both the Goldens and Silvers 
as open laced all over as possible and still hold a strong 
black. Many faults are eliminated by breeding for open 
lacing, but, on the other hand, one gets birds that are 
poorer in some sections than if less open lacing were 
desired, but, taken all in a.11, experience has taught me 
that to breed for open lacing is the proper course to 
pursue. 

We are well aware today that the standard for 
Laced Wyandottes has always been somewhat of a 
stumbling block in certain sections of the plumage ever 
since they were admitted. The present Standard is 
about right except one section referring to plumage 
which I should like to see changed. 

I should like to have the description of the color of 
the neck of Silver Wyandottes, both male and fe- 
male, read thus: Neck silvery white with a black 
stripe following the shaft and ending near the point. 
The black stripe may have a small open center, called 



a diamond, following the shaft, similar to the saddle of 
the male; each feather to be free from black or brown 
edging; undercolor, dark slate. 

The description of the Goldens should be the same, 
substituting the words "Golden Bay" in place of "Sil- 
very White." 

Breeders who can remember the Silvers back in the 
early 80's will recall that they had large open lacing. 
I well remember raising birds then with quite large 
open centers, but our Standard was made and it called 
for a much darker bird with the wing-bar of the male 
somewhat on the spangle order, making or forming a 
double spangle bar across the wing. There was where 
we went backwards; if that Standard had called for a 
laced wing-bar it would have saved years of hard labor. 

Then that Standard was revised and it really called 
for a much darker bird and Wyandotte breeders had 
what I call a "dark craze," their ideal bird showing a 
solid black stripe in the saddle and hackle of the male. 
I worked along these lines, more or less, and found that 
it was contrary to the make-up of the breed to ever suc- 
ceed in getting a clear and distinct color when breeding 
such dark birds. I wrote many articles and had them il- 
lustrated in the leading poultry journals of the country, 
showing that we could make more progress if we would 
try to breed them open laced in all sections. 

I was one of the committee selected to revise the 




Plate 2 — Fluff plumage and two small feathers from the hock joint of females that were open laced in all 
sections. The fluff and hock joint are the last sections except the tail and the flight plumage on which lacing 
is produced. 
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Standard for Laced Wyandottes in 1894. That Standard 
called ior the back and saddle plumage to have the 
diamond centers like the four feathers to the right on 
Plate I. These feathers are more open centered than 
the 1894 Standard called for. That Standard also al- 
lowed the fluff of both sexes to be laced, which was a 
long step forward. It called for a much more open 
laced bird than the preceding one. By referring to the 
plates in our present Standard you will see this beauti- 
ful open lacing in all sections. We breeders were many 
years arriving at the point where we vyished our birds 
to look like these ideals. 




Plate 3— Feathers from wing of female showing the even tracing and intense black of the 
lacing with large clear centers and rounded ends. 



The laced Wyandottes always had a tendency to be 
open laced and to show open centers in the fluff, back 
and neck of the male. If a breeder uses a male that is 
bred dark in these sections, or one with a large black 
stripe in feathers of back and neck and with a black 
fluff devoid of lacing, he will find himself up against a 
hard proposition if he is trying to breed exhibition fe- 
males from such a male. The Wyandotte is a laced fowl 
and the male should be bred with every feather on his 
body laced with the exception of the main tail coverts, 
main tail feathers and flights. The female should be 
laced except the main tail feathers and the flights. It 
is hard to do, but it can be done and in a few years more, 
under the present system of mating followed by our 
leading breeders, these birds "will breed freely this way. 

Description of the Plates 

At present the hocks of the males are quite often 
found laced like the two outside feathers of Plate 5, and 
it is not uncommon to find fiufls on males laced about 
as well as the breast. The fluff and the knee or hock of 
the female are not so profusely laced, as a rule. In Plate 
2 are two hock feathers taken from a hen and the rest 
of the feathers in Plate 2 are from the fluff of hens and 
pullets which I bred for open lacing. The four feathers 
to the left are all quite nice, but the second feather from 
the left in this group of four is my ideal of a laced 
feather, being quite open, well rounded and very clear 
cut. It is indeed a handsome feather, such as is not 
often found in the fluff of the Silver and Goldens. These 
feathers are from a hen of about the same style of open 
lacing all over, a hen free from mossiness in cushion, a 
winner of flrst at New York. The feather to the left is 



a good fair specimen of the fluff lacing of either sex. 
The large majority of fluff feathers are not so good. 
Correctly shaped lacings in the fluff are not as yet very 
plentiful, the centers being more or less irregular. Tie 
evenness or accuracy of the lacing of the breast controls 
the fluff lacing a good deal. 

The feathers shovra in Plate 3 are from the wing of 
a female. Note the evenness of the lacing on all these 
feathers and the intensity of the black. I like the 
feather to the left and the second one from the right 
as they are the most perfect. The four shoulder cov- 
erts in the middle are very fine indeed. I have always 
aimed to breed theni with the 
rounded end, and the feather as 
broad as possible. If you will notice 
you will learn that the more open 
laced a specimen is, the broader the 
feathers are. We have worked 
more than twenty years now with 
this object in view, knowing that 
the broader the feather the more 
open laced the bird is. Compare the 
feathers of some quite heavily 
laced birds or what we call dark 
birds with these feathers in Plate 
3 and you will notice that the band 
of black on the feathers in the plate 
is almost as broad as on the feath- 
ers of the dark birds, but the feath- 
ers in the plate are broader. This 
is where we increased the beauty 
of the fowl. 

In Plate 4 we show the breast 
feathers of this hen as they run 
from throat to the thighs. The 
feather to the right is the Jast 
feather where the breast meets the thigh and it is a very 
good feather for that location, because if a bird has any 
weak laced feathers in the breast they will surely be 
found on the lower breast. 

In Plate 5 are shown five fluff feathers from one of 
my New York winners, a cock bird. It is my beUef that 
these are the best fluff feathers I ever produced on an 
evenly-balanced, high-class show specimen. Of these the 
two feathers to the left are the best and are what I 
should call perfect. Notice the deep, strong, clearly de- 
fined lacing of these five feathers and how correct the 
centers are way down to the fluffy portion of the 
feathers. Here is where so many of them fail— they will 
break out at the. sides. Just to study the matter 
further, take some of your males and pluck the feathers 
from them and compare them with the two left-hand 
feathers. Comparison is a great teacher. The two hock 
feathers (the two small feathers in plate) are froifl the 
same male and Plate 6 shows his breast from throat to 
thigh. You will notice- the even intense black lacing of 
these feathers. We should like to see the ends more 
rounded and the centers not so oblong as in the third 
feather from the left. 

In Plate 1 are two of the saddle feathers from this 
same male (the third and fourth feathers) which have 
the diamond shaped centers to the extreme tips, nar- 
rovsang down to a needle point, the left-hand feather of 
these being the more evenly divided. 

Mr. Sewell has asked how I produced some of these 
specimens. Will say that this male is a "Major" bird, a 
descendant of Old Major that I produced in 1888. 1 have 
preserved a great deal of his plumage so that I know 
that he was nearly as open laced in all sections as this 
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bird. The diamonds in his saddle and tail coverts were good, 
i. e., open, though not so pronounced as in this bird — Major 
82nd, but he was one of the forefathers of Major 23nd. 
I have bred this one line of blood quite open all 
these years and the sire, grand sire and great grand sire 
of Major 22nd were quite openly and evenly marked. 
The females that were used in these matings were most- 
ly clear, open laced specimens, having feathers on the 
order of Plates 3 and 4, though his dam and grand dam 
had more open laced feathers than these. When birds 
are bred along these lines and the type of plumage is 
fixed, there is very little trouble experienced vsdth the 
many faults of the breed, such as dark, smutty top color 
and mossiness of the female, and smutty hackles, 
spangled bar and spangled breast of the male. 

Plate 7 exhibits the laced feathers that fornj the 
wing bar of the. male. You will notice that they are all 
laced; some about right, some irregular. This is the sec- 
tion from which it is very difficult to get perfect 
feathers like the three to the left which came from the 
upper portion of the bars. These three and the third 
feather at the right are about all that can be desired. 
They are very rounded, distinctly, clearly and narrowly 
laced. The third feather from the right is a very good 
feather also and the fifth from the right is a beauty. It 
is one of the first feathers from the top of the wing 
forming the bar. These feathers are of the deepest 
beetle green with intense golden bay color, having in a 
marked degree the sheen of gold metal itself. Most 
wing bar feathers are more on the order of the two to 
tKe right, having the black creeping into the bay cen- 
ters. The little shoulder covert shown here (fourth 
feather from the left) is a, feather that plays an im- 
portant part in the makeup of a fine laced bird and it 
plays an important part in the breeding of 
a •specimen. In the center of this feather 
(if it were from a Silver Wyandotte you 
could see it easily) there is a small dia- 
mond center laced with black, then a rich 
bay" fringe on the outer w^eb instead of an 
all bay feather. This is what I call a laced 
shoulder covert and in the best specimens 
we find just such feathers. 

Correctly laced wing bars formed of 
perfect, laced feathers like some of these 
in this plate, are not so easily produced, 
but they can be bred. The Golden variety 
has always produced laced wing bars, not 
spangled ones like the Silvers. A bird with 
a correct wing bar that is open laced 
all through is sure to make a good 
breeder. 



ly striped as it is possible to produce. They are so rich 
in color that the plate does not show the open centers 
as clearly as it should. The fourth feather from the 
right is from the top of the back. A male that has a 
hackle like the three left-hand hackle feathers and 
saddle feathers like the four to the right, is the kind of 
bird that I should use to breed exhibition males, mating 
him with medium open laced females, but if I should 
have females that are too open laced on breast and quite 
open in wing and cushion, I should still use this male. 
This would make a very satisfactory mating. Such a 
male can be mated to good advantage either way, but if 
he had a hackle and saddle like the fourth and fifth 
feathers from the left, with an almost solid stripe, you 
would better not use him at all. 

The feathers shown in Plate 8 are perfect in under- 
color, being dark slate with a bit of gold next to the 
skin, though the plate makes them appear to be quite 
light, owing to the peculiar sheen of the downy portion. 
It is impossible for photographs to show the actual 
depth of color of feathers. None of the plates shown 
herewith distinguish the light undercolor from the dark, 
as we should like them to do. 

Plate 9 shows three defective hackle feathers on the 
left, the third and fourth feathers being finely striped. 
The third feather has very light undercolor; the second 
has a splendid tip but a poor and broken stripe and is 
blotchy. The first one shows the open diamond and is 
quite good at the tip, though it has defective undercolor. 
Light undercolor is very common in the neck of both 
Silver and Golden males, though the Goldens are far 
better in this respect than the Silvers. 

The saddle feather to the right is finely striped and 




Hackle and Saddle Feathers 

The hackle of this variety is possibly 



the most faulty section and I doubt if 
there ever was a bird produced that showed 
a perfect standard neck. We show two 
feathers at the left of Plate 8 that approach exceedingly 
near perfection. Note the fine little bay center follow- 
ing the shaft. It is more noticeable in the third feather, 
hut the center in this feather is stronger on one side 
than on the other. The fourth hackle feather in this 
group — the small feather — ^is as the Standard now de- 
scribes it — black center with gold shaft, but females 
that show these black center hackle feathers have a ten- 
dency to smaller centers in the back and saddle. 

The three feathers to the right are from the saddle 
of the tail of a cock bird with very fine diamond reenters 
of deep rich golden color and they are about as perfect- 



Plate 4— Breast feathers from a hen that was well laced from throat to thighs. 
These feathers were from the upper breast, front, underneath and sides, over thighs, 
where the breast meets the iiuff. Females with plumage like this and that shown in 
Plate 3. were used in the line of matings that produced the open, clear-centered plumage 
of "Major 2Eod." 



has a good diamond, but the undercolor is defective, be- 
ing too light. The second saddle feather from the right 
shows a broken diamond with a perfect tip where the 
outside gold color extends around the stripe as it should. 
Such feathers are very rare. The third saddle feather, 
which is excellent, is one of the feathers which hang on 
either side of the male's back, covering the wings. They 
are narrower and carry a narrower stripe, if striped at 
all. We like these side hangers to be well striped as 
they add much to the finish of a bird. 

Let us return to the plumage of the neck. Plate 10 
shows five feathers from the necks of females. Note the 
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Plate 6-Breast feathers taken from the throat to the fluff and thighs of the same cock from which the 
breast and cock plumage shown in Plate 5 was taken. Note the evenness in the tone of the color on the centers 
and quills in both these plates. - 



contrast between the outside feathers. Which is the 
prettier one? To the left is a standard feather, such as 
the Standard calls for, with a, most excellent tip and the 
right hand one has an excellent diamond. Females with 
such necks as the latter are, as a rule, well laced, while 
females with necks like the one to the left are dark 
laced or -the feathers have mossy centers. The other 
three feathers show the diamond in a less degree. The 
Silver variety does not have these diamond hackles as 
pronounced as the Golden. Nearly all well laced Golden 
females show hackles with more or less diamond cen- 
ters. I should pass the neck as perfect if all the 
feathers were as good as the second feather to the right. 
The. tip of it is right. 

In Plate 11 we show feathers from a hen's back 
taken from between the shoulders (the group of three) 
to the tail. These feathers are larger in size as they 
approach the tail. The third and fourth from the right 
show most wonderfully shaped feathers with excellent 
tips and correct bands or lacing of the proper width all 



the way around the end. The fourth one is wrinkled 
which spoils its shape, but this feather has a wide open 
center that I like. You will notice a decided difference 
in the wide rounded ends of these feathers in compari- 
son with the rest. The third is about the most hand- 
some feather I have ever produced in this section. It 
was taken from the cushion where it meets the tail qd 
the top of the back. 

I produced this hen froni the same line as the m&le 
whose feathers are shown in Plates 5 and 6, using 
medium open laced parents for several generations. The 
color of these feathers is a soft, rich, mellow, golden 
bay, the lacings being very deep black with a green 
sheen which is hard to produce on such open laced hens. 
The three feathers to the left in Plate 11 are evenly 
laced and the centers • are large enough as they are, re- 
duced two-fifths in size or nearly one-half. To give the 
reader a better idea of the size of the third feather from 
the right, would say that the gold center is one and one- 
eighth inches wide. The two tail covert feathers to the 




PLATE 7— A very interesting group of feathers from the wine of a DruorMo!™ i!„. i j ^ ,^ . 

are the kind of feathers that become models for future breeding and becomi Standard GoWen I.aced cock. These 
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Plate 10— Five hackle feathers from Golden I^aced Wyandotte females showing different 
degrees of center cole: . The one to the left is such as is described in the present Standard. The 
one to the right is the kind usually found on the best open-laced females. Note the density of 
the black in the central feather. 



right are finely laced but rather heavily on the ends. 

In Plate 1 will be seen a cushion and a tail covert 
feather that are quite narrowly laced at the tips. The 
cushion feather is wonderful in shape and accuracy of 
lacing, but the covert shows a trace of mossiness. 

The third male saddle feather from the right in 
Plate 1 is the Mud I strive to breed. Here is a, diamond 
that is of great viadth and extends well down to both 
ends. It has a correct brilliant, green-black lacing all 
around the diamond. The one to the left of this feather 
has a still larger diamond with a clearly defined black 
lacing. Such diamonds mean something in breeding 
males. A male vyith this kind of saddle plumage mated 
to good open laced females should produce females with 
backs like Plate 11. If the females are rather too open 
I should use as a mate a male with a saddle like the two 
feathers to the right in Plate 1. 



The four feathers in Plate 13 show what the up-to- 
date Wyandotte breeder is trying to produce. These 
male and female hackle feathers are the finest I have 
ever bred in regard to color and correct markings, while 
the side hanging saddle feather is exceedingly fine in 
color, the striping being correct with a perfect tip and 
strong lacing. The hen tail covert, though it is not 
placed well on the paper, being crimped, is almost a 
model. The deep gold color, the greenish-black lacing, the 
tip of the feather and the center are about all that 
could be desired. This feather is actually iy^ inches 
long and the gold center is ly^ inches wide. The hackle 
feather and this one were plucked from the same fe- 
male. A female with feathers like this covert all over 
her looks as though she had rings laid on and it gives 
an extraordinarily pleasing and charming effect. 

In my many years of judging poultry shows, I have 




Platk 11— Feathers that illustrate open centers and nearly uniform lacing, taken from the back be- 
tween the .shoulders, to the tail coverts that overlap the tail. These are from birds of the same line that 
produced the feathers in Plates 5 and 6. The two central feathers are nearly perfect. 
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Plate S — Five fluff and two hock feathers showing trim, open, clear centers and accurate 
lacing. These are from a first prize New York cock. 



never yet found a laced Wyandotte with a single section 
that I could pass as perfect in plumage or what we call 
color. We should not wonder at this when we compare 
the Wyandotte with the Laced Polish and Sebright. Look 
the finest specimens of these over and see. if you can 
find a section that is perfect according to the Standard. 

Importance of Undercolor 

The undercolor in Goldens exerts an important in- 
fluence over the surface color. We like to see the under- 
color as dark as possible with rich golden color just 
next to the skin. This golden undercolor also exerts a 



great influence on the surface color, having a strong ten- 
dency to deepen the gold sheen. This rule will not hold 
so well in the Silvers, for too much light undercolor in 
Silvers seems to have a bad effect in the flights and the 
tails of the males. It is a fact, however, that light under- 
color in Silvers has a tendency to gfive a clearer surface 
color. It does not affect the Goldens. 

There are many shades of color in Goldens. Heavily 
laced birds have a tendency to breed very red or bricky 
which should be avoided. If too light they run to ia 
light or tawny buff. The medium golden bay is the 
shade we should endeavor to hold as it is not nearly so 




Plate 9— Three hackle feathers, to the left, that are verv weat 
The fourth feather is finely striped. ' " 



in under-color. The second one is blotchy and i 
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Platk 1— Two large, open-centered, narrow evenly-laced feathers from the cushion of a female, and four male feathers 
from rear of saddle next to tail, showing clear, open, diamond-shaped centers, with strong, well traced lacing. The two 
central feathers are from the same cock whose- breast and fluff plumage is shown in Plates 5 and 6. 



apt to moss in the female nor to give a smoky top color 
on the male. 

Hens two years old or older of the darker shades 
possessing clear centered cushion plumage are not com- 
mon. The greatest difficulty in Golden and Silver Laced 



females is to get the plumage free from mossy centers. 
It is the commonest defect of the laced varieties. A 
pullet in her first year may be clearly laced, being quite 
free from the peppered markings, but after molting, her 
adult plumage may shovir this defect in a considerable 




PLATE 8-Hackle, back and saddle feathers. See Mr. Keller's description and his directions how birds thus marked 
should be mated to produce the best results in perfect markings. 
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degree. It is only the strong blood of the Wyandotte working diligently to breed out this defect with about 

reverting as breeds of modern composition frequently equal success. If Wyandottes did not have this "mossy" 

do, to the original parent types of plumage. We see it blood in their veins the road to perfection would be 

in the Polish that they have carefully bred for possibly much smoother. If you ever expect to breed any per 

one hundred years, though it is not so pronounced in cent of clear cushioned hens, you must use males with 

this old breed as in the Wyandotte. The leading the clear open laced necks and saddles and well defined 

American breeders and the English breeders have been full laced wing bars. 



CHAPTER IX 



White Wyandottes 



Remarkable Record of the Most Popular White Fowl in America - Origin and History of the Development 

of „ Great Member of the Wyandotte Family — Admitted to the 

Standard in 1888 



•T7Q N AN article on the origin of Wyandottes which 
I appeared in the Fanciers' Gazette for June, 1886, 

I U the author. Rev. Chas. L. Ayer, referred briefly 

II to White Wyandottes, concluding his remarks 
■Xi) with the following prophetic words: "In an ex- 
perience of more than 30 years, I have never 

known a new breed to start with such an immense 
boom, and with reason, for White Wyandottes start with 
the almost unmatched reputation their darker cousins 
have acquired, with the added advantage of self color, 
which Standard torturers cannot tinker." 

The result of that boom is plainly evident to all un- 
prejudiced observers, and none will deny the claim of 
the White Wyandotte of being, in a commercial sense, 
the most important of all the Wyandotte family. It is 
not only the most popular Wyandotte, but the most 



popular white fowl of all domesticated races of poultry 
bred in America. The nearest rival was the White 
Plymouth Eock. At the New York and Boston shows, 
in the past five years, the entries of White Wyandottes 
numbered 1779, those of White Plymouth Rocks reaching 
the total of 1243. These two shows bring out the strong- 
est classes of White Wyandottes and White Plymouth 
Rocks, notwithstanding the high entry fee charged. The 
largest entry of White Wyandottes at New York was 
in 1905, there being 304 entries catalogued. The great- 
est number exhibited at Boston was in 1903 with 227 
entries. These entries do not represent the actual num- 
ber of White Wyandottes on exhibition, as a pen entry 
contains five and a display cage ten birds. At the New 
York show of 1908-1909 there were 241 single entries, 24 
pens and 2 displays, making a total of 381 White Wyan- 
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dottes on exhibition. The largest number of White 
Wyandottes ever exhibited was at the St. Louis World's 
Fair in 1904, the entries being as follows: cocks, 108, 
cockerels 133, hens 139, pullets 148 and pens 64, making a 
total of 837 specimens. White Plymouth Rocks at the 
same show numbered 447 specimens. 

We do not state these facts for the purpose of mak- 
ing comparisons of the relative popularity of two of 
America's best white varieties of fowl, but for the bene- 
fit of White Wyandotte breeders who have been fortu- 
nate in taking up a variety that started to boom itself 
by its own intrinsic merit right from the start. It has 
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WHITB WYANDOTTE COCKEREL 

A young White Wyandotte male, of the Modem Standard type, 
showing well rounded breast and body, well arched neck, excellent 
concave sweep of back and well furnished tail. Body and hock line's 
are as described in the Standard. Comb and head points very good. 
A very good model of the male type. 

been, and will always be, in the hands of good fanciers, 
who need only to stick to true Wyandotte type to keep 
this beautiful white fowl among the leaders in the 
feathered kingdom. It has a worthy rival in the White 
Plymouth Bock, a variety handled with just as much 
skill by equally good fanciers as those who handle the 
White Wyandottes. Both are valuable as market fowl, 
but on different lines. 

The attempt to' depart from the original Wyandotte 
type should be frustrated whenever made. The White 
Plymouth Bock breeders have adhered to the fixed type 
and brought their variety to a high standard, both from 
a show and a, market standpoint. It has been apparent 
in the past five or ten years that some breeders of 
Wyandottes lean toward a, heavier, blockier and more 



loose feathered Wyandotte especially if the latter was 
of that class known as "'dead white" in plumage. 
Awards were often plaiced on such specimens by judges 
who drifted in the same direction. This caused no end 
of discussion, and brought out strong protests from men 
who believe in sticking to the type of a breed, and 
who, right or wrong, believe the short, blocky or dumpy 
type to be detrimental to the best results in a utilitarian 
sense. Succeeding articles in this chapter fully cover 
this ground. The contributors are breeders who have, 
had experience in breeding, handling and exhibiting 
White Wyandottes for many years. The illustrations by 
Sewell and Schilling afford excellent subjects for the 
study of type in the modern Wyandotte. Personally, we 
desire to state that Wyandot|;e type as seen in our beat 
specimens today has not materially changed from that 
seen in the winners of ten or more years ago. 

We call attention to two illustrations on page 111 
that will prove a fairly good object lesson to students, of 
type. Figure A represents a White Wyandotte cockerel 
bred by the late C. F. A. Smith of Waltham, Mass. This 
was one of the famous "Promoter" strain, the fountain 
head of many good White Wyandottes in New England. 
Mr. Sewell made this sketch in 1893. Figure B repre- 
sents a noted winner of 1909. This picture was made 
from a, photograph taken by Mr. Sewell. Making due 
allowance for an idealized drawing, the difference in type 
of these two birds is very little. It would take but very 
little retouching and changing of back lines to make an 
almost ideal Wyandotte male of the photographic illus- 
tration. The graceful, curved lines are there without 
the exaggerated circular lines depicted in some illustra-. 
tion^. The clearly defined hook line is another true 
Wyandotte characteristic, demanded by the Standard, 
but often overlooked by breeder, judge and artist. 

Mr. F. W. Proctor, who has devoted considerable' 
time and study to research work in 'connection with the 
origin of Wyandottes, has prepared the following article 
on: 

White Wyandotte History 

It is a difficult proposition to account historically 
for any white fowl, owing to the frequent spontaneous 
appearance of white sports, even from black varieties, 
or any whose hereditary color has been disturbed by 
crosses. The Wyandotte being of this class,, and more- 
over of a color scheme embracing white as a factor, 
solid white and black being but exaggerated forms of 
its color habit, reversions to both were quite natural 
and frequent. As these off-color specimens were felt to 
be a menace to one's credit as a careful breeder, their 
appearance in a flock was concealed by prompt removal. 
Some breeders having begun to exploit these in 1885 as 
a promising new color type of Wyandotte, the fact of 
these frequent white sports was brought prominently 
before the public, with claims to the honor of origina- 
tion, by several whose prophetic insight had impelled to 
foster and breed them as a distinct variety. 
^ The names of three breeders came out prominently 
in this connection, Messrs. Fred A. Houdlette of Massa- 
chusetts and George W. Towle and B. N. Briggs of New 
York State, the latter-named being the originator of the 
Columbian variety. Little that these originators ever 
11!/%.^™*''^''*^'!^-"*=^^ ^'^t^^^^*- Perhaps the 
Zr oi^^'n^'l"^!'*"'" °* ^^"^^^ i« *° P^e^ent a twenty- 
year-old Illustration of this variety with evidence that 
not only the workmanship of the cut but the birds them- 
selves represent the best of that day. Mr. Lee is re- 
T^T^ f" ^"^"""S *^« foremost deUneators in the 
field of poultry, with a keen eye for exact details. This 
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cut appeared in the Poultry Monthly for December, 
1888, with a descriptive article by the artist, whose 
words we quote: 

"The birds represented are believed by_ several of 
the best judges in the country, to be among the very 
finest of this breed that nature has produced, and the 
picture is made in profile. * * * * To obtain this view, 
the fowl must be placed on an elevation, so that the cen- 
ter of its body will be on a line from the observer's eye 
to the horizon; which differs materially from that shown 
in an ordinary picture. * * * * Mr. Crofflut's picture was 
made from photographs of the fowls. 'Silver King' 
needs no further praise than the statement from Mr. 
Felch, that 'of all White Wyandottes it is extremely 
doubtful if he is beaten for a number of years; he is of 
a type that not one male in a thousand can boast of, 
free from all Leghorn taint.' The female in the picture 
is the best of several that were exhibited with their 
mate at Kochester last season, and of which Mr. Felch 
said, They are equally as fine as he is.' " 

This cut is interesting as establishing what must be 
accepted as the original type of the Wyandotte, shown 
by the early Silvers. In its longer proportions it em- 
bodies the conception of many of our best breeders. 
Probably the most salient feature of Wyandotte history 
ha,s to do with this shortness of body found in its ex- 
treme development in the White variety — an inheritance 
from the original description of 1883, repeated from that 
day to this, giving the body as "short." A comparative 
study of the standard of other breeds — for even the 
, short-appearing Cochin has a body of "medium length" 
— never would have permitted this error. 

An extreme development of most any other section 
could not have militated so seriously against practical 
utility, as this curtails within the female's body the 
necessary working space for egg production. A return 
for the Wyandotte to its original egg-type is already 
manifest. And, in order to allow the Wyandotte a fair 
show as a fowl of eggs — and even then suffer a handi- 
cap from the Khode Island Reds and Plymouth Rocks, 
described respectively as "long" and "rather long" — the 
Wyandotte should in justice to its needs be granted a 
body description of "medium length." The accompany- 
ing portraits of noted winners show a physical, build that 
is already finding favor as offering a relief from the 
dumpy type of Wyandottes. As compared with the 
Standard models, their enhanced length does not render 
them un-Wyandotte in build, but extends promise of 
greater usefulness. 

The prophetic instinct of the few has not yet ex- 
tended to the masses, but conditions point to a more 
utilitarian type which shall find favor among fanciers. 
If the Wyandotte shall continue to hold its past prestige, 
it will not be by virtue of a squatty build which former 
fashion denominated the proper thing in type, but be- 
cause it proves adapted in the keenest competition among 
rival breeds to hold its own, among other utilitarian 
traits, as a superior egg producer. As between varieties, 
and in consideration of the extrinsic features of speci- 
mens, beauty can never grow less as a value-fixing fac- 
tor; but between breeds — and shape, while not literally 
making the breed, is an essential element — not mere 
fashion but accomplished results will be the determining 
factor of popularity. In this view, it behooves Wyan- 
dotte breeders to convene upon this vital issue of type 
and declare for that which means primarily the most 
money from a practical standpoint, and again, an an- 
ticipated enhancement of interest following the larger 



degree of beauty that attends longer lines of physical 
build. The Wyandotte has its own distinctive build which 
elongation does not mar, following its peculiar well- 
spread-at-base tail and fullness of curve in every section. 
This point of the crying need of enhanced length of 
body is made in connection with the history of the 
White variety, as it is this color of the Wyandotte 
which in practice has dominated the type, and also it is 
strictly a matter of history how this short-sighted 
choice of descriptive terms, persisting from the first 
draft of its Standard, has continued to stand as a lion 
in the path of the breed's advancement to a type which 
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One of the finest White Wyandotte hens that ever appeared at the 
Madison Square Garden was the blue ribbon"^winner of 1907. The 
photographic reproduction by Mr. Sewell is most excellent, as it shows 
the style, shape and finish of the bird very distinctly. Comb head and 
neck are Standard ideals, back and tail excellentin length and breadth, 
breast full and deep,-body and fluff not as close in feather as we like, 
but a small defect in an otherwise model Wyandotte adult female. 



selection for egg production might shape. To change 
the Wyandotte sections "body" and "back" from "short" 
to "of medium length" would suffice to remove this em- 
bargo against useful performance and allow the most 
prolific specimens a place in standard description. 

A historical sketch of the White Wyandotte would 
be incomplete without reference to its color. Regarded 
as a lineal descendant from the Silvers, this claim has 
been borne out by its off-color tendencies, both the 
brassy faults of the original variety and reversional ten- 
dencies toward black having persisted from the begin- 
ning. Tradition has it that the White variety has re- 
ceived accessions of blood from various sources since its 
early derivation from sports, none of which could have 
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perceptibly affected color for better or worse. Judging 
from modern conditions, the early representatives of the 
variety could not have been remarkably clean colored; 
for a passable degree of whiteness is a very recent 
trait, and anything like perfection is rarely reached even 
yet.- 

As an illustration of how ideals develop irrespective 
of standard description, the "pure white" of the pres- 
ent Standard — save that its requirements have been ex- 
tended to quill and shaft — is the identical original speci- 
fication of color. But in twenty years' time, its applica- 
tion is so changed as to present in effect another de- 
scription. For years it has been held that the ideal — 
because the only possible — ^white plumage upon yellow- 
skinned breeds was one of the milk-white order. Further 
elimination of this tinge derived from the red pigment 
has allowed the original construction of the Standard's 
color term to be extended in favor of a dead-white 
ideal, and this without specific authority. 

Mr. I. K. Felch states that the quality of white 
plumage to be found upon the most productive speci- 
mens is distinct from the pure white that constitutes 
the recognized tone of exhibition color, and advocates a 
change in the Standard's text by which milk-white 
plumage may compete with the pure white upon equal 
terms. This plan has a commercial bearing, giving our 
present color culls such a recognition by the Standard 
as would enable them to pass among the less discrimin- 
ating buyers. But would not such a plan prove really a 
source of confusion of the two distinct propositions, 
fancy and utility? I believe there is no precedent for 



such a course of action. Nothing short of the highest 
conception of beauty— within the limits of the recog- 
nized attainable— has ever stood for a breed's ideal. 
Popular opinion long ago denominated the pure white 
so manifestly correct that fanciers have left no stone 
unturned in the effort to attain it. No utilitarian con- 
sideration can possibly prevail to turn down the beauty 
of pure whiteness in favor of less purity of color. 

The logical solution of the difficulty is the develop- 
ment of special utility stocks of fowls, which with the 
gradual unfolding of the strictly practical phase of the 
poultry business may cut as important a figure as the 
most approved exhibition strains of today — but still not 
calculated to be seen in the show room as Uving speci- 
mens. Utility shape for the Wyandottes is commendable 
— nay, imperative — but a utility color for exhibition stock 
is not to be thought of. By universal acceptance the 
"pure white" of the original Standard will be held to its 
modern significance. But a question of importance con- 
fronts us. In the absence of score-card work, what 
legitimate proportion of attention do shape and white- 
ness stand for? Can shape consistently win over color? 
The actual importance of a purely white plumage tran- 
scends shape considerations, in the mind of the average 
breeder, far in excess of the authority conveyed by the 
Standard's scale of points for the American class, which 
places 31 points upon plumage sections as against 25 
points for shape of said sections. 

(Note. — In the latest review of the Standard, 30 
points are allotted to color and 31 points to shape in 
the plumage section. — Editor.) 




A PAIR OF NOTED WBSTBRN WINNERS 

The illustration of the corlcerel and pullet was made by Mr. Schilline at the varriB nf t o t«=i,.i 0.0 j . 

the fine type, size and Wyandotte Characteristics of two of tfie winners, brid by t^eseMomi^;^twtcS ®°S'^°f S'''^??" excellent idea of 
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Breeding White Wyandottes 

Practical Suggestions on Mating lor Type and Color by the Expert Manager of One 

of America's Great Poultry Farms 



Manrioe F. Delano 




jiVERY variety of fowls has its characteristic 
faults that require careful mating to coun- 
teract. The White Wyandottes have their 
full share and they can only be rectified in 
the breeding pen. Among the most pro- 
nounced, are the faults in shape, such as 
legs too long and perhaps close at the 
hocks, breast too high, back narrow, tail 
pinched and carried too high vyith a sharp angle with 
back. Another common shape fault is a long back and 
keel, making the bird approach a Plymouth Rock in type. 

In mating, it is always essential to correct on one 
side the defects of the other. The majority of winning 
cockerels are too high up and have tails carried a little 
high. This stylfe cockerel is very showy and very often is 
good enough to carry ofi liie honors. In selecting hens to 
mate with such a cockerel I would select birds that are 
short in legs and rather too long in back. Closeness at 
hocks is a hard fault to thoroughly eradicate from a 
Sock and it is apt to crop out in a small percentage of 
the chicks from fhost any mating. 

A broad back and well spread tail are the crowning 
glory of the Wyandotte and if your male is defective in 
these points it is absolutely necessary to correct as well 
as you can vrith your females. A broad backed female 
with almost the length of a Plymouth Rock will help a 
lot in correcting faulty tail carriage. Such females are 
in every flock, and are useful breeders, although not good 
show birds in hot com.pany. 

A bird that is too short and blocky, and usually a 
little underweight, is useful to correct too much length 
of body in our show birds. It is not common, however, 
to find an extremely blocky bird that is up in weight, 
hence such a male should be mated to extra large fe- 
males. A few birds are produced each year that com- 
bine size with the blockiness of the ideal Wyandotte. 
Such birds are the aim of every breeder when making 
his matings and they are produced often enough to en- 
courage us to keep trying and eventually they will com<; 
in a goodly percentage of specimens. 

If your flock is running to poor color of eye, get rid 
of it. It is a fault that should not be tolerated for a 
moment. There are many birds with perfect eye color 
that have ancestors for years back that have been good 
in the same section. It will pay to buy such a bird to 
add to your flock. 

Occasional green shanks still come and green spots 
on shanks or toes are quite common. The latter are 
not bad defects in breeders if balance of legs are bright 
yellow. 

The color of plumage can be ruined by improper 
rearing and housing of chicks when young. Lice will 
spoil the texture and brilliancy of plumage in the grow- 
ing chicks. Dead plumage without gloss is as unattrac- 
tive in a white fowl as it is in a Buff or any other color. 

Snowy white surface color and quills are required in 
order to win. Classes are too big and hot to allow a 
creamy bird to vyin out any more. Color should never 
be sought at the expense of shape. It should be sought, 
however, to combine with good shape in mating an ideal 
show bird. 

The ideal male to breed white quills is the male 



whose pin feathers are always pink in quill when coming 
in and that never show the yellow oily pigment that 
makes so many good birds slow in ripening their plum- 
age. Such male birds frequently come with bright yel- 
low legs and beaks and are grand good breeders that 
will fix their color in their offspring. Yellow corn fed 
to moulting birds in large quantities vdll undoubtedly 
affect the color of the new feathers, and fill them ■with 
yellow pig^ment. This will give a creamy cast to the 
plumage that will not disappear for some time. After 
plumage is ^matured, it will not affect color to any great 
extent. This is true of both old and young birds. 

Ticking in plumage usually comes only in the whit- 
est specimens. It is a rare thing to find an absolutely 
white bird that does not have a single splash of gray in 
plumage. If it is confined to a few small feathers of 
neck, back, wing-bow or fluff , it is not a bad defect. 
When it appears in main vying and tail feathers or is well 
scattered in every section, it is more serious. Splashes 
of black are bad at any time, but be sure it is positive 
black before discarding. 

Combs are coming better in most flocks. Avoid 
breeding a male with a "well pebbled standard comb to 
females with same type comb. It is better to have one 
side or the other have a comb nearly smooth and quite 
free from pebbling. Coarse combs are apt to come when 
there is too much pebbling on both sides. 

This article covers the main points that bother all 
White Wyandotte breeders. 
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Desirable Shape of White WyanAottes 

An Experienced and Successful Breeder of this Popular Variety Advises Ho^«r to Secure "Evenness 
of Shape and a Large Percentage of Shovr Specimens" 



Arthur G. Duston 




CCOEDING to our best authorities, suf- 
ficient lengfth of body must prevail, or the 
egg capacity will be lowered. We know 
that in cows a long body, "big barrel," 
g^ves indications of big eaters and good 
digestion with resulting milk capacity. 
For a fact, Dolly Bloom, who holds several 
world's records, is not a handsome animal 
in my eyes, being' too long in body. But "handsome is 
that handsoihe does," and it would take several thou- 
sand dollars to buy her, if she could be purchased at any 
price. 

So then, while I would not go back to those long- 
bodied, scant-necked birds so common a dozen years 
ago, I would in this article just caution all interested 
breeders against an extreme in this breeding for short- 
ness. All, who have paid any attention to this matter, 
have noticed that it is the bird with the hearty appetite 
denoting corresponding food capacity and assimilation 
that lays the, eggs. 

A party was at my place only a short time since, 
who had two of this year's pullets that had for many 
weeks been laying four days out of every five, and these 
were the pullets that were always ready to eat. They 
must have sufficient length of body to carry on the 
necessary functions, thus making them practically prof- 
itable. 

To make this a really helpful article as to obtaining 
desirable shape, I suppose it may not be entirely right 
to assume perfect conditions to begin vrith. Personally, 
were I reading such an article I would want something 
that would be instructive with the flock I was breeding 
from. 

Breeder Should Enow^ His Birds 

In the fii;st place I will frankly state that this will 
be helpful only to those who know their birds. How 
many, many people invite me to look over their flocks 
thinking that they have reached near to perfection, but 
that possibly I might be able to help them a little. 
When I do so, I find that so often they are "falling 
dov^Ti" over one of the very things that they ought to 
know, and are allovring some rank defect to exist and 
become perpetuated by breeding it in year after year. 
; ' So, dear reader, don't think to make progress in any 
breed unless you know the Standard. Buy one at once! 
It costs a bit, but it is more expensive not to own one. 
Then go to the shows, putting in a few birds. This is 
tie surest method and the quickest, although many 
times it is harsh medicine. 

I Let us take up an imaginary case to work from. 
Mr. X has three hundred White Wyandotte females and 
twenty-five males that he has reserved for breeding. He 
has, during the past three years been selecting his 
breeders ■with care, using a new male in one pen each 
year and breeding with some pains the balance with 
his flock, getting each year fair results, a few real good 
birds, and now and again a show bird. ^ Many of the fe- 
males show long "gear" and many are defective from 
comb to foot. Now, how to reach the road to evenness 
of shape and a larger percentage of show birds. 



Select -with Care 



Out of the three hundred, I would select six to ten 
females as near to the Standard as I could (must con- 
form in shape to the Standard and be alike.) If I knew 
the parentage, so that all were the same, I would be 
so much better pleased. If I could not find six I would 
take five. 

I would take a male, if I had one that was bred in 
the same lines — ^if the same sire and dam so much the 
better, had I not been carrying the lines too close. 
First, he must be in most ways, about what my ideal of 
a show bird must be, not necessarily in every section a 
show specimen, this would be preferable though, at any 
rate he must be right in shape and colorntyou can work 
along for the other points quite fast. If I had not the 
bird to do the chore for me I vyould certainly scrape up 
what money I could spare and go out and buy the best 
well-bred bird I could get, only being limited in the 
quality by my resources, I would take him home for 
this mating. > 

Plan For Future Progress 

Having selected the males and females, I should 
take the pen, call it Number IX, and plan to set enough 
eggs from the mating to give me a goodly number of 
chicks, not all March or April birds, but some May and 
June chicks. These I would raise with extra care, giv- 
ing them a chance by themselves, knowing the dam as 
well as the sire; The product from this mating would 
serve me for use throughout the coming years as 
feeders to my other stock. 

I would carefully grade— after the making of the 
first mating— the very best of the rest of the flock and 
if I could get males of the same blood as headed the 
best pen I would do so, otherwise I would use the best 
of my own, punching the chicks to know the matings 
they come from. If I did not know the Standard re- 
quirements well enough to select my best, I would hire 
someone to do it for me. 

I shall confine myself now almost exclusively to this 
No. IX pen as this must be the fountain furnishing the 
resources from which you draw to help you in all your 
pens and which ultimately must be the whole flock. 

Now, don't for a, moment condemn the bird bought 
If he has not produced you all the young, or nearly all, 
as good as himself. His may be a force that has only 
been able to give you a fairly good uplift and again, as 
is the case vidth many birds I have sold, he may have 
stamped his splendid quality upon every one of his 
chicks I have in mind an especially noted case, of a 
bird that stamped his remarkable qualities in all his 
young, even until he was so old as to breed only a single 
bird to him, and his progeny is winning in hundreds of 
hand's today. Not all birds can, or do, do this any more 
than there are many Sheet Anchors in cattle or Mor- 
gans m horses, but there are thousands that have done 
their share towards making big milk machines and won- 
derful trotters. 

n./7 l^^ °^^ "^^^^ *^^ *'°"'^°^ y^^"^' VVit him with a 
pen of his pullets watching which have come along 
more to favor him and breed from these. These young 
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are three-fourths his blood. I would eliminate from 
this produce every chick or mother of them that did 
not come along to follow my conception of the standard 
of popular requirements. Am I disloyal to the Standard 
when I say "popular requirements?" I believe not, for 
does the Standard more than keep up with popular re- 
quirements? In the future there must be closer atten- 
tion paid by Standard makers to the breeder and less to 
the professional judges. 

To return, I would take the old birds in the original 
No. IX pen, mate them back to a. cockerel, of course 
as I know which is his dam I use extra care to see that 
the chicks from her are punched and raised for my future 
breeding. I would take the best pullets left after the 
cock's mating was made up and put the best cockerel 
with them, or, if one had not shown up as good as I 
wanted, I would buy from the same source as before a 
male to put with them. Then, each year, I would keep 



a record of each mating, bringing the lines closer and 
closer, only depending on outside blood from one source 
and using only the progeny of this for general intro- 
ducing into my flock. 

Care and Persistence Bring Success 

The getting of shape then really comes down to 
knowing it whenever you may see it in all your matings, 
ofE-setting as far as possible, apparent defects in fe- 
males by using a male that is strong in those sections. 
Of course, a thorough knowledge of the birds gives a 
greater and clearer conception of what you have and 
what you need. It is not the older breeder who has the 
trick, but a, more complete knowledge of what will, or 
what will not, reproduce itself. Strive year after year 
for this shape and you cannot but be rewarded. A 
study of favored show birds and fine cuts helps to 
stamp in the mind what to aim for. 
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WHITB WYANDOTTBS, 1910 

The most recent illustration of the fashionable White Wyandotte, admired by breeders of to-day. This study of Wyandotte type by Frauklane 
I, Sewell "tfsticanv and beautifu?^^^ the down-to-date White Wyandotte. The comb and head points of the cockerel are ideal; neck and 

wl. Y I »"'f"=»iiy ana °™""'"!'y' P"' ■-; ,J^ ,, ",. rhararteristio of the Wvandotte male; body and fluff are rather loose feathered; back and tail, 
whTeVoUully''deveTop'ed"s'how go^^^ 'g^^f puuft^rtSht shlw^I/eaffullness and de4h of breast and body, lacks, fullness in neck, has 

foTe leSrth an^ihaoe of blckLt^s a fiffi too short in legs, the hocks not showing sufficient outline; second pullet on the right, a very symmetn- 
S soref^erfine irheadlnd comb potatl, w^ arched nick, nicely convexed back, breaking a little too much at juncture of tail, well spread tail, 
brelFt TnTbo'dy weU rISndfd and del^sha^^^^ good length; the two pullets on the left are very similar in type, showing eKcllent lines of neck, 
back, tail, breast and body with nice length of legs. 



The Modern White Wyandotte 

Improvement of this Fopnlar Variety in Shape and Color — The Amateur Must Become Familiar w^ith 

Standard Requirements — The Show Room as an Educator — Importance of Uniformity in 

Judging— How to Mate for Desired Results — The Danger of Extremes 



John S> Martin 




FEW years ago the good specimens of this 
variety were rare. White birds with poor 
shape and good shaped birds with poor 
color were to be seen in every show. Now 
at all the big shows dozens of birds that 
would have been considered "stars" a few 
years ago do not even get into the 
money. 
Before you can ever expect to make any progress, you 
must study your variety and learn to know a. good bird 
when you see one. Take the illustrations of White 
Wyandottes in the Standard and study them in detail 
until you have them firmly imprinted in your mind's 
eye, then you must become thoroughly familiar with the 
description of both male and female. 

The Show Room as An Educator 

But like all poultry literature, you might read this 
Standard description and yet not become a good judge 
of a bird unless you could see this applied to the actual 
birds, themselves. Here the show-room is a great and 
important factor. How common at the shows is the 
man who has such good ones at home but was too busy 
to get them ready. He can always tell you anything 
you want to know about White Wyandottes, and what 
good ones he has at home. This man is in that peace- 
ful state of blissful ignorance and he vrill never wake 
up until he brings these birds out to the show and has 
them valued at their real worth. Then, in all proba- 
bility he will find that they have hidden defects that he 
knew nothing of. 

Preparing liirds for the show teaches a man to ex- 
amine his birds in a most rigid manner. How often we 
all have been sorely disappointed in a bird that we had 
been counting on for a coining show. When we began 
to handle this bird just before the show we found de- 
fects that simply made it an impossibility as a show 
bird. 

My contention is that showing makes you compe- 
tent to judge your own birds. The first two years I ex- 
hibited at our leading Canadian exhibition, I did not 
get a single mention in the winnings, but it did me a 
world of good and I learned what was required in a 
good show bird. Take your birds to the show, and if 
you are -not fortunate enough to get a prize, get the 
judge to point out where your birds ar-e deficient. 

Learn to Be Crilical 

One of the most difficult things for some breeders 
is to see defects in their own birds, and good qualities 
in their opponent's birds. This is something that we 
all are prone to do, and we must be on our guard 
against it. Have your ideal firmly fixed in your mind 
and when you see a specimen that approaches this 
ideal, give it credit, no matter who the owner may be. 
I am unable to see any success ahead for the man who 
can see no one's birds but his own. 

Judges have a heavy responsibility in seeing that 
they properly apply the Standard. No judge has any 
right to have fads. The specimens to which he awards 



the ribbons should be patterns for the other exhibitors 
to go by. Some judges make a fad of color and place the 
blue ribbon on the whitest bird regardless of shape. 
This is wrong, because according to the Standard, Wyan- 
dotte shape should exceed in value all color considera- 
tions. 

White Wyandotte Defects 

Chicks with single combs and dark green legs are 
disqualified and when large enough they should be mar- 
keted. Never place in your breeding pen a bird having 
either of these defects. 

Another defect and one which you- should be very 
severe vvdtL is that of green or pearl eyes. The Stand- 
ard calls for a red or bay eye, and in a breeding bird 1 
always like a rich red eye, as this rarely fades and is 
the strongest from a breeding point of view. There is 
nothing that will reproduce itself so persistently as a 
green or pearl eye and a flock can be practically ruined 
in a few years by allowing males with defective eye 
color in your breeding pens. 

Another section where so many White Wyandottes 
fail is the tail. So many have pinched tails and are 
narrow across the saddle. Try if possible to get a male 
very broad across the saddle and with tail nicely spread. 
By breeding only males strong in this section you will 
find a great improvement in your fiock in a couple of 
years. Try to get small, neat combs on your birds. It 
spoils the appearance of a bird to see too large a comb. 

Weak lobes are a serious defect, and I never like to 
breed a cockerel having this defect. Sometimes 
cockerels vidth sound lobes vidll show some white in 
their lobes as cocks, but this is not so serious and is 
often due to poor circulation. 

While I always like cockerels and pullets vdth 
strong yellow legs, we will often find some of the 
jvhitest plumaged birds a little weak in leg color. If 
such a bird is good in shape and not too pale in leg, 
mate to a bird having strong leg color, and you need 
not fear results. Weak leg color in birds over one year 
old is excusable because every summer this leg color 
will fade. Some vyill get it back when they shed the 
scales from their legs, while others never regain this 
leg color. Why this is true I am unable to say, but it 
IS nevertheless a fact. 

Never breed from a brassy male, but be sure to dis- 
tmgmsh brassiness from creaminess of plumage. The 
brassmess is wholly a surface color and is due to an ex- 
terior cause; namely, the sun, while creaminess is due 
to the pigment in the skin coloring the feather. In this 
case when the feather matures the oil dries up and the 
feather whitens. The best place for a bird with creamy 
plumage is right in the sun as this quickly dries up the 
oil m the plumage and when it is once white it stays 
white. 

White Wyandotte breeders must be careful not to 
follow extreme ideals. I would like to quote from Mr. Sew- 
ell in his article on "Changes of Wyandotte Type." "The 
main points in an ideal should always be to make it a safe 
guide m breeding and showing true ideas of beauty and 



Sinj^le or Double Matin^s ? 

Brveding White Wyan<do«ti»« tor Exhibition by the Single or Double Mating Systent 

DiBOussed by Prominent Breeders 



C'HAS V. KEELEK: I practice double mating 
in the 'breediiTig' of White Wyandottes, for T 
■find by my long experience it takes a dif- 
— ferent Shaped male to breed gfood females 

than to breed good exhibition males. 

To produce g'ood males we require a 
male with a concave sweep to his back, no 
break in front of the tail and the back 
well ouirved. A male with his tail carried at an angle 
of 50 degrees from the horizontal will breed scoop- 
backed (curved-back) females. To this male, mate fe- 
Btales with what I call 
■"scooped backs," that is fe- 
males wi^th very good curved 
backs, and th« tail carried 
at tibe same aiigl« as the 
iua]«s, SO degrees from the 
horuBontal — and you have a 
good eock«rel mating. 

Im mating for pullets I 
use a male having a rather 
beefy comb vyith coarser 
corrugations, and not quite 
as firm on the head as an 
exiiibition male's comb. The 
back of this bird should be 
very broad and tail carried 
very low, since the Stand- 
ard calls for the- female's 
tail to be carried at an 
angle of 40 degrees from 
the horizontal. This is ten 
degrees lower than the tail 
of the exhibition male is car- 
ried, and so we have to use 
males with ■ the low, well- 
spread tail. After you have 
bred in line from birds of 
this kind, and carry two 
lines of blood as I have for 
the last ten years, never re- 
cross the two lines. 

It is no trick to produce 
males that make good pullet 
breeders or females that 
make good cockerel breeders. 

The most trouble I have is to sell a breeding pen of the 
different matings to the beginner, for if you send him 
a good cockerel mating, of course the females are not 
good exhibition specimens, and if you sell him a good 
pullet mating the male in the pen is not an exhibition 
specimen. Some beginners will not -wait a year to see 
what they breed, but vnll condemn the breeder who sold 
them. 

The important point I am trying, and have always 
tried, to emphasize in my strain of birds is shape. I 
have always had good shape in my flock, even a dozen 
years ago, when all the White Wyandottes were brassy 
I was always strong in shape, for I simply cannot stand 
to have a poor shaped specimen in my yards, even if it 
were perfect in color in every section. 
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WESTBRN WHITB WYANDOTTB COCK 



The above photograph gives an excellent idea of the type 
of White Wyandotte males, bred by Chas. 'V. Keeler. They 
are of the massive, blocky Wyandotte stamp, having great 
spread of tail, broad back, and good depth of body, with fine 
combs and head points. 



As to giving prominence to any particular section, 
they must all be good, but I am a crank on a good, 
broad back and a well spread t:dl, and will not stand for 
any narrow-backed, pinched-tail specimens In the breed- 
ing pen. If any such appear, by reversion to remote 
ancestry, they find the block before they are fully ma- 
tured, or are sold to the utility man that wants layers 
and market birds. 

In my best mating I only allow from two to four 
females so as not to be compelled to use trap-nests, as 
by a little care I can learn to tell which hens lay the 

eggs and so do not need 
trap nests. By this method 
the birds have their liberty 
all day, instead of having to 
wait until the attendant 
comes to release them from 
the trap nest. These are the 
birds — these special mat- 
ings — from which the male 
birds are raised each sea- 
son to head the general 
breeding pens the following 
season, as I positively would 
not use a male I did not 
know the breeding of for at 
least four generations. The 
type of male that I use for 
a pullet breeder must be 
bred from a line that has 
produced males of a similar 
type for at least four gen- 
erations before I use him in 
the general pens. The same 
is true of the cockerel- 
breeding females. 

. The great thing with me 
is shape, the next is color, 
then eye and comb. I would 
not breed a bird -vyith rank 
comb but let him have shape 
and color, good bay eyes, and 
his comb does not necessarily 
have to be practically per- 
fect to suit me for a breeder. 
With the beginner it is 
diffetent and about the first thing he looks for is comb 
and then eye, and about the last thing considered is 
shape, especially if the bird is white. As to color, every 
male that ■will be used in my breeding yards next season 
is white in web and quill, and never showed any cream 
in the undercolor, but was always white and ■Will al- 
ways stay white, because they are bred that way. 

In regard to the important points we strive each 
year to overcome in mating, will say that as a general 
rule we try to improve the chick, taking into considera- 
tion the different points as a whole to overcome. How- 
ever, we might add that where we, by chance, have a 
male whose comb is a little large, we aim to mate pul- 
lets to him whose combs especially are small. The re- 
sult, of course, is a very near perfect size comb, and in 
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the same way, in all other sections where one sex is 
lacking in some particular section, we aim in mating to 
improve by selecting some specimens extra strong in 
that lacking section in the opposite sex. 

J. C. Fishel & Son: We practice double mating. 

For a breeding male we select a bird that is very 
shapely; one with a deep, full breast, alert on his legs 
— not to the extremes, but a Wyandotte. Not too short 
so as to call him duck legged — ^just a good Wyandotte 
length of legs. We want him to have a good head, 
broad across the crovm — ^nearly a Brahma head. He 
must have a good comb. We like them well pebbled 
and spike to conform with the head, but not too large 
and coarse. Eyes a rich red — discard all light or fish 
eyes. They will give you trouble. Ear-lobes a nice red. 
Don't breed a bird if he shows the least bit of white, if 
good in all other sections. It is apt to ruin your flock. 
Neck is a strong feature in the makeup of a Wyandotte. 
It wants to be short, well arched and with abundant 
hackle feathers. That will add to the short appearance 
of the back. We have seen many good birds spoiled by 
having a long neck and too straight a body. The latter 
must be very broad and deep and rounded nicely. Don't 
select for a breeder one that is narrow across the 
saddle. There is one place you want him broa,d. Then 
he is more inclined to have a nice broad, open tail. Sc 
lect a bird that curves nicely on the back and with the 
tail not too high. Legs of good color, set wide apart, 
toes straight and free from down. Watch these points 
and then select one that is white, not only on the sur- 
face but in quill — say from surface to skin. The above 
vidll make you a male that if mated to females of sim- 
ilar type will surely breed you a large percentage ol 
extra fine show specimens. 

In the females we select them with head similar to 
the male's. Beware of cup in comb, color of plumage, 
and be sure to note color of legs. Keep that nice, yel 
low leg. You will find it much harder to keep a nico 
yellow leg when you breed for absolutely white birds, 
but it can be done. We do it, and others do it. If we 
didn't have to have that deep yellow leg we could al! 
breed very white birds. 

In selecting females, always select the broad, deep 
bodied birds, broad on back, especially at juncture of 
tail, and select them with nice open tail, or spread tail. 
Then with it carried at about 45 degrees angle, and 
with some cushion, you have my type of female. 

Stay close to the Wyandotte type. Discard those 
that are too much Cochin; also the Plymouth Eock. 

As to the number of females to one male,it depends 
on the vigor of male. We mate from ten to fifteen fe- 
males to one male. We breed fine type and color and 
keep in line with all good points. We are after color 
and shape. 

J. H. Jackson, Massachusetts.: I prefer a" very 
blocky bird in every way, that is, very short back, short 
spread tail and broad breast, and legs well apart. 

I mate females of somewhat the same type as the male, 
although I will allow some length in body of female, 
for I find that a bird or male that is ideal in shape will, 
or does, give me very good type with females that are 
sljort enough in body. The good results I have had in 



many years breeding in this manner have convinced me 
that double mating is not needed except in parti-colored 

birds. 

As a rule I do not mate over ten females in my pens. 
I find I get as good results as with half that number, 
that is, for fertile eggs. I have removed a female many 
times when I have found she was getting too much at- 
tention from the male, by having all the feathers worn 
off her back very early in the season. 

My aim has been to get as many sections perfect as 
possible. First thing with me is shape, then color. I 
will favor a bird with good head points. A good comb 
is a very strong point in my breeding. I have found, 
since I started to breed, that a bird with a poor comb is 
not worth much no matter how good in other ways, 
and as a rule, will be put down when sold, although 
other good points make it a winner. A good head is a 
great feature to look out for. That is one of the lead- 
ing questions asked by the breeder wanting to purchase, 
especially if he is a beginner. 
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A NOTBD EASTERN WINNER 

Doin*t?%rLi''^ massive, cobby type; good in comb and head 
?^dte^1^fnl^5" '"''°"5 and arch of neck; well curved back 
fees strong', l.?"'?™^''^"^.'"" ^"nded breast and body: 
Wva'ndX^nrt^S? °' P™P" l™.eth; one of the most typical 
Wyandotte adult males ever exhibited. 



CHAPTER X 



Buff Wyandottes 



History of the Origin aud DeTclopment of a Most Popular Buff Fowl— How Type and Color 
Were Gradually Obtained to Meet Standard Bequirements 



F. W. Proctor 



IT IS always interesting a'hd helpful to our com- 
parative knowledge of breeds to be able to trace 
the development of a variety to undoubted sources 
— to say nothing of the gratuitous aid to the con- 
scientious historian. There is no disputing as to 
the breeds concerned in the making of the Buffi 
Wyandotte, as the facts were fully brought out by the 
originators of several strains in joint debate over the 
proper distribution of honors; but the lapse of time has 
been sufficient to allow a general amalgamation of the 
strains. 

The appearance of the Buff Wyandotte was coinci- 
dent vyith a furor for buff plumage. In England the ad- 
vent of a Leghorn and Orpington in buff and their im- 
portation to America had called attention to this hither- 
to rare color as one promising to be generally popular; 
and the fancy for a Wyandotte (conjointly with a Ply- 
mouth Eock) of buff plumage was launched in advance 
of the building of the craft, as we might say. 

This want was met by the exploiting as Wyandottes 
of light-toned Rhode Island Keds. In 1891 and the year 
following, stock of this description was shown at New 
York and Philadelphia by Dr. Aldrich and E. G. Buffing- 
ton. But as any one conversant with the two breeds 
may easily imagine, these early specimens were off-type, 
no less as to proper color than physical skill, as judged 
by modern ideals. None the less, however, as regards 
both these elements — being of utility type and none too 
much of a good thing in color, looking to future in 
breeding — the Ehode Island Eed was well-adapted as a 
foundation stock for the future Wyandottes, and was 
used largely for this purpose. 

The above was earliest Buff Wyandotte history so 
far as transpired at the time, but three years • before 
that date, an accidental cross of White and Golden- 
Wyandottes, rebulting in a buff chick, had suggested to 
George H. Brackenbury, as relatefl by him in the Poul- 
try Monthly for May, 1900, the possibilities in buff as a 
Wyandotte coloration; and the following spring (1889) 
found him mating systematically to produce this 
variety, in which he used the cockerel above referred to 
with a, Buff Cochin hen, also another mating of a Golden 
Wyandotte cock with a Buff Cochin hen, breeding the 
results of the two crossings together both ways the fol- 
lowing season; the latter mating producing above 50 per 
cent of chicks with clean legs and rose combs, including 
a cockerel that became the progenitor of many winners. 
This strain in Mr. Putcher's hands became celebrated. 

These two strains I have mentioned in the order of 
their priority in appearance, and they represent the two 
extremes as to component blood. The Silver Wyandotte 
and Ehode Island Eed were interbred to form Mr. Buf- 
fington's strain. Mr. F. L. Mattison made a beginning 
with the purchase of the birds shovm at New York in 
1892 by Messrs. Aldrich and Buffington. Concerning the 
strain thus founded, Mr. C. S. Mattison wrote (Poultry 
Monthly, November, 1899): "The year previous to their 
coming into ' my possession, my brother wrote Mr. 



Dutcher, who had then purchased the entire strain of 
Mr. Brackenbury, that unless he could spare him a male 
or two, he would procure a sparsely feathered-legged 
Buff Cochin male; this was necessary from the fact that 
the Ehode Island Eed Buffs could not hold their own in 
competition with the Cochin-made Buffs, which are 
larger, better colored and had more of the Wyandotte 
shape. Mr. Dutcher sent him an old bird that came di- 
rect from Mr. Brackenbury, and a son of this bird, wh^ch 
have helped this strain of Buffs a great deal." It is 
plain that the opposed types represented in these two 
strains were mutually corrective each of the other's 
faults, Continuing, Mr. Mattison states: 

"I think it is a fact that there is very little of what 
is termed Ehode Island Eed blood in any flock of Buff 
Wyandottes that are prominent in the show room today, 
and how much the present Buffs owe to the past R. I. 
Eed blood is difficult to estimate. It has been equally 
as difficult to clean up the black in one as the white in 
the other (Buff Cochin strain). The feathered legs are 
equally as easily got rid of as the green or willow legs. 
In the E. I. Eeds, the slaty undercolor offsets the light 
undercolor of the Cochin-made Buffs, and it strikes me 
that the Cochin-made Buffs come in for the size and 
color that has made the Buff Wyandotte and Plymouth 
Eock of the present time. I presume my experience and 
observation have been as extensive as any, and I feel 
like taking off my hat to Mr. Brackenbury, and giving him 
the credit he deserves in originating one of the best (if 
not the best) strains of Buff Wyandottes extant." 

In another article (Poultry Monthly for February, 
1899) Mr. Brackenbury tells how other strains of Buff 
Wyandottes were produced. W. H. Nicholoy crossed 
Golden Wyandottes that were quite free from lacing 
with Buff Cochins and White Wyandottes. There are ac- 
counts of other strains, none of which go outside the 
breeds already mentioned, unless we except Chas. P. 
Pond, whose foundation blood went back to a stock of 
fowls of thirty years' standing, originally from a Ham- 
burg-Cochin cross. 

Theoretically, the Golden Wyandotte had within 
itself all the requirements for the perfecting of the Buff 
variety, given the necessary patience to eradicate the 
black pigment and evolve its red equivalent. This' point 
is suggested by the mention of Golden specimens in 
which the black lacing was lacking — suggestive 'of re- 
version to the similar-colored fowls used by McKeen in de- 
veloping the Golden variety. These still retained the ob- 
jectionable slate undercolor, a short cut to extirpate 
which was a cross with the White variety. This was 
done by Mr. Drevenstedt, with immediate results, and 
this strain in the hands of James Forsythe was very 
successful, lacking however, the depth of color shown in 
other strains, the use of white properly requiring to be 
balanced by additional red, which the Buff Cochin blood 
effected. 

The earliest Buff Wyandottes established a vogue 
for a deeper tone of color than had been most approved 
in the Buff Cochin. The new Buff Leghorns, upon the 
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other hand, by virtue of necessity, from their derivation, 
went to the light extreme; and presently the color 
fashion for Wyandottes follovired the Leghorn's habit, as 
presenting fewer immediate obstacles to a uniform color 
tone. This extreme also, as advancement in breeding 
permitted, in turn gave way to the permanent ideal of 
a true buff — a term which merits definition. Compre- 
hensive analysis resolves this coloration into two natural 
classes, the darker being a black-red, of which the Khode 
Island Eed exemplifies the extreme, and the lighter a 
modified pyle, whose white tendencies are the negation 
of black. A natural affinity between the pigments, 
most perceptible in the red (or bufl) coloration, entails 
black in the degree that red is developed. Buff in its 
most approved phase constitutes that logical medium 
between its black-red and pyle manifestations in which 
neither a black nor a white tendency offers any serious 
obstacle to the exclusive production of red pigment. 
With due blending (distribution is the more comprehen- 
sive term, there being but one positive element under 
consideration) this degree of red development becomes 
bufl — a discriminative term, as this color yields a dis- 
tinct sensation, in no way suggesting red. 

A practical trait of the Buff Wyandotte derived from 
its Cochin ancestry follows its superior density of plum- 
age. There is a constant relation between the color of 



feathers and their physical structure that has been little 
recognized, the buff, of all colorations, having the fullest 
feather development. From its general makeup, the 
Wyandotte race is especially adapted to open-air en- 
vironment, and of its varieties the Buff's superior plum- 
age protection from cold betokens it the fowl of mani- 
fest destiny as a cold-weather layer. Another thing, the 
Cochin's excessive feather development has of late years 
tended to obscure— and possibly to degenerate its use- 
ful qualities. But, in its derivation from the latter breed, 
the Buff Wyandotte is in direct line of descent from 
grand quality as a table fowl. A few years ago, the 
writer was asked by a marketman for the addresses of 
some breeders of Buff Cochins. A remonstrance upon 
his choice of breeds developed the fact that this man 
was familiar with the breeds, as he dressed fowls by the 
thousand each season. He wanted Bufl Cochins to sup- 
ply an established discriminating trade; but to eke out 
a scant supply he proposed to produce some on his own 
account. There is no arguing upon practical qualities 
with a man who knows. It is a proper conception of a 
breed's history to account for useful traits as well as 
pedigrees; and whatever their economic merits the Bufl 
Wyandotte can boast a descent from a breed valued in 
its day no less for its egg-production than the excellence 
of its flesh. 




BUFF WYANDOTTBS IN 1893 

This is the first half-tone illustration of a pair of Buff WvandoHp« tt,of „ 
poultry journals. It was reproduced from a wnsh drawing made hi wrJ,, appeared in American 
sented it to the editor of this book seventeen years aeoThe^fntn?^ Franklane I,. Sewell, who pre- 
specimens at that period. " ^ ' ' "* Picture gives the type seen in the best 



Mating Buff Wyandottes 



Mating Buff Varieties Diacnsaed with Special Reference to tlie Wyandotte— Color Subordinate to Shape 

S. T. Bartlett 

-\^u/- HEN breeders are mating their peng, so many 
questions bearing on the proper mating of 
bnfEs come to hand that we deem it well to 
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m A / P"* some of the lessons learned by long ex- 
m/%/ perience into the form of a printed article, 
that beginners especially may profit thereby. 
While the general principles announced 
are applicable to all buff varieties, we have used the 
Wyandottes as illustrating the points under considera- 
tion. The references to color in this article are likewise 
adaptable to all buff fowls; but the matter of shape 
must of course be determined according to the breed 
under consideration by the reader. 

At the outset, the question as to what constitutes 
buff will be asked. We will not undertake to settle this 
question, but while different judges have individual pre- 
ferences for the light or dark shades, all judges of re- 
pute unite in demanding one even shade from end to end 
of the specimen under inspection. "An even shade of 
rich golden buff," as called for by the Standard, may be 
capable of different interpretations as far as the special 
shade of color is concerned, but it is capable of but one 
interpretation when the evenness is being studied. 

Select the Male First 

Now, in mating up a pen of birds for the best pos- 
sible results in their progeny, we always study the male 
bird first. Say that you have decided on using such and 
such a male as sire in such and such a pen. He is of 
course the best all-round bird you have, but he is not 
perfect. Do not magnify his strong points, but examine 
critically his weak ones. This is absolutely essential, for 
all mating is on the compensation plan. By that we 
mean that the weak points in the one sex must be made 
up by strength in these same sections in the other. 
In studying your male, examine him first by the require- 
ments of the Standard regarding shape, for it is shape 
that makes a breed. 

In the case of a Wyandotte male the most generally 
seen defects in shape are these: Too high on legs; too 
long on back; narrowness across the saddle, giving a 
pinched appearance to base of tail; wings carried too 
high; perhaps at an acute angle to the back thus pre- 
venting the graceful concave sweep to the tail that 
should mark the Wyandotte; unshapely comb; unsound 
lobes; light colored eye, etc. No one would think of 
using a bird having all these defects; but the great 
majority of male birds have some of them in greater or 
less degree. A male may be splendid in shape of some 
sections and lacking badly in others. This lack must be 
compensated for in the female. If he is high on legs, 
select for him females with practically no thighs visible 
and low on shanks; if he is narrow across the back, mate 
him to a hen with quite an apparent cushion. Aim at 
low set, blocky chickens, and bear in mind that if you 
mate two birds with the same shape defect you will only 
aggravate and increase that defect in a large percentage 
of their "get." 

Color Subordinate to Shape 

Settle on your sire, then pick your female to suit him; 
not as is often done vice versa. Color considerations 
must me subordinated to those of shape if we are to breed 
approximately true to type. Too often anything that 
has had passable color has been preferred to other birds 



more true to type, but of poorer color. The time is past 
for this to be perpetuated. Demand good, shapely birds, 
and the color must follow in time by selection and in- 
telligent and scientific breeding. Study the color defects 
in your sire as you did his weak shape points. Right 
here let it be understood that a male that is most nearly 
of one uniform shade all over, whether that be lemon or 
orange or any other tint you may call it, should be 
chosen rather than one that has as many different 
shades as he has sections in his anatomy. 

The most common color defects are: Red hackles; 
red saddles; light color across back; black in main tail 
and hidden sections of secondary wing feathers; white 
in wing flights; white in base of sickle leathers; white 
in undercolor of hackle or saddle or both. In our opinion, 
white is much harder to get rid of than black, and al- 
though the Standard says, "black or white is a serious 
defect and the one shall be considered as objectionable 
as the other,'' we consider white much the worse of the 
two in a breeding male, unless it is an aged male. White 
should never be tolerated in a cockerel. But to get a 
bird absolutely sound in all sections, visible or hidden, 
is so far a practical impossibility. A few approximating 
absolute clearness -have been bred, but they are not for 
the multitude as yet. When, therefore, you have found 
the worst places in your male, select for him females 
that are strong where he is weak in color. 

Breed From a Fevr Choice Specimens 

If you mate a red-hackled male to a female with the 
same defect, what can you expect in the youngsters but 
still redder hackles? If you put two birds, each with 
poor colored eyes or shanks, together, there will be 
plenty of the same defects, only worse, in their young. 
A male with a dark tail should be put with a female 
with a clean tail. The same is true of the Wings. Two 
poor birds will never produce one good one. Nature does 
not work that way. Improvements do not come by hap- 
hazard methods of breeding. 

If you have a well-shaped male that is perhaps weak 
in some points of color and you can compensate for his 
lack by good, strong colored females, use him in prefer- 
ence to a better colored but poorer shaped male. Say 
what men will to the contrary, our experience is that 
the male vrill transmit his general type to his offspring 
more markedly than the female. In general it is best to 
use a young male; but one that has passed his adult 
molt. A male coming two years old we believe, all things 
considered, to be the best. 

Color Doubtful Until Maturity 

Until a buff bird has matured one cannot tell what 
he will be in the matter of color. Some elegant and 
promising cockerels are poor specimens as adult birds. 
A cock that has held his color through his molt as an 
adult is a valuable bird. 

As to the females it may be truthfully said that 
stronger chicks vs^U result from yearling hens than from 
pullets. If, therefore, you must use a cockerel, mate 
him to females older than himself. If you have a good 
cock and well developed pullets, the risk in such a mat- 
ing is less than if cockerels and pullets are put together. 
We advocate strongly, small pens wherever possible. A 
trio of properly mated breeders will give more good 
chicks than a pen of ten mediocre specimens. 



Faults of Buff Wyandottes 



Dr. N. W. Sanborn 



BSERVATION, and handling, of Buff 

D Wyandottes for fourteen years have made 
evident to me that the variety is not yet 
perfect. In fact, I find in the large shovrs 
_ many specimens off in certain sections. 

Unevenness in color in certain sections is 
very marked. Then there is too great a 
difference in shade of color of neck and 
breast. The color all over should be more alike. Under- 
color is much too light in most shovy females to be real 
buff and these light birds make indifferent breeders. I 
know of no better way to improve these sections than to 
breed together male and female that are nearer perfec- 
tion in these important points. 

Long shanks and long, straight backs, need breeding 
but if we would own stock that are Wyandotte in shstpe, 
we need to restrict our matings to those birds that 
answer our idea of shape. Better raise fifty chickens 
each year that will average fifty per cent show quality 
than two hundred chicks out of which we can only select 
fifty chicks fit to exhibit. It is quality— not quantity— 
that we must look to' for future improvement in our 
Buff Wyandottes. 

Breeders have got to brace up to better and more 
thoughtful efforts if they are going to produce stock 
that is buff. The buff bird that is the result of hap- 
hazai'd matings may look well in the exhibition room but 
is worth just market price in the breeding pen. There 
is need not only of fowl that are buff in every feather 
but birds that will throw full color in every feather. 
When fanciers wake up to the fact that there is a law 
in nature covering color — and apply it to Buff Wyan- 
dottes — they will make more headway in five years than 
since the variety was introduced. ' 

A man who would succeed with Buff Wyandottes to- 
day needs breeding pens made up of all-Buff stock, bred 
that way. It was not until I made up my stock pens of 
male and female that were free from black or white in 
every section that I got percentages of chicks that half 
satisfied me. When I could carry this to the extent that 
my breeders were the "buff blood" kind I had the satis- 
faction of seeing more improvement in color than I 
thought possible. Under this method of breeding I find 
little trouble in mating birds of standard color. That is. 



show male and show female are just what I mate to 
produce more of the same quality. One male and two 
females of this sort are worth any number of the com- 
mon run of good looking buffs, to the fancier who would 
get pleasure and profit out of good Buff Wyandottes. 

Black and white in vying and tail have long been the 
serious defects in color. Wings have much improved the 
last few years but tails are still open to criticism when 
examined at the best winter shows. That chicks can be 
matured with solid color in every feather I have proved 
to my satisfaction the past year, and this season's chicks 
seem to demonstrate that "like produces like." 
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Sound in color; good neck, back and tail; lacks in fullness 
in breast and body. 



Single Mating of Buff Wyandottes 



C. S> Matlison 



We use single mating in breeding our best Buff Wyan- 
dottes for the reason, to make a long story short, that 
for instance we won first prize on cockerel at Madison 
Square Garden, New York, in 1907, the same bird as 
two year old cock bird won first at Boston in 
1909. He sired the first and second prize open 
class cockerels, first and second prize pen cockerels, 
first, second, third and fourth prize pullets; first, sec- 
ond, third and fourth prize open class pullets; seven of 
the eight first and second prize pen pullets, and the 
competition was such that the birds that we defeated at 
Boston won all the first prizes at the Buff Wyandotte 



Club show at Washington. We do not, therefore, under- 
stand the necessity of breeding from two pens in order 
to get one pen's results. 

We do not consider it as necessary to use the so- 
called double mating system as we do a system that is 
carefully developed along the same lines that have proven 
so satisfactory in developing other live stock. We have 
never heard of a double mating system to produce the 
extreme trotting horses, male or female, the dairy cow, 
or any of the many different varieties of birds of the 
air. We certainly have a system but it is not the so- 
called double mating system. 



Good Qualities of Buff Wyaudottes 



True Bufi in Color, with Curved Lines of Beauty— Unexcelled as a Utility Fowl 



L. C. Piser 




HE Buff Wyandottes have now been bred 
long enough to be classed among the well 
established varieties of American origin. It 
is not my purpose to go into the history of 
the bird except to say that they originated 
from a cross and that the first results of 
that cross were anything but the ideal fowl 
that the makers of this new bird had in 
mind to produce. The writer of this article lays no 
claim to the honor of being the originator of the variety, 
but he certainly did enter the ranks very early in their 
history as one who sought to bring thenai up to their 
present state of excellence, and he entertains hopes that 
by scientific mating and careful and wise selection they 
may be placed on a still higher plane of excellence. 

Not many persons outside of a few of the veterans, 
(many of whom, I am glad to state, are still in the 
ranks), know anything of the labor and patience that 
have been expended upon this variety which from the 
start, appealed so strongly to their love of the beautiful 
in the poultry kingdom and to their idea of what should 
prove to be a fowl that combined such beauty of form 
and color •with the great American essential, utility. I 
- believe it is fair to state that the "veterans" spoken of 
above were largely of the class who had the true 
fanciers' temperament, that is to say the idea of the dol- 
lar was kept in the background and the beauty and util- 
'ity of the variety was their chief aim. For that reason 
the BufE Wyandottes have never had a boom and have 
never yet occupied the advanced position to which they 
are really entitled. And yet, notwithstanding the quiet 
way they have been handled by their friends, they do 
occupy a very prominent place in the poultry world to- 
day, and their popularity is increasing steadily all the 
time. At the Boston show 1908, they occupied third 
place, I believe, in the number of entries made in the 
open class, and the quality of the birds entered, with 
hardly an exception, was very high. 

It seems to me, the time has arrived when the merits 
of this beautiful and useful variety should be brought, 
with more force than has been done in the past, to the 
attention of those who are interested in fancy poultry in 
a general way and especially to that large army of re- 
cruits who every year are seeking the "best fowl" with 
which to make a start. 

To such I would unhesitatingly say, take up the BufE 
Wyandotte by all means. They will never disappoint you 
in any way. I say this after a long experience with them 
covering a period of over seventeen years. Their shape 
will certainly appeal to you always. "Straight is the line 
of duty, Curved is the line of beauty," is an old saying 
and one with which every true artist will agree. This 
"curved line" is to be found all over the Wyandotte. 
There is not, or should not be a single sharp angle to 
the form of a Wyandotte. Curves everywhere should 
be the rule. The Standard does not use the term of 
course, but read it carefully in regard to "shape" and 
you will discover that the entire description may be re- 
duced to the few words "curved lines everyvv-here." 

The above applies to the whole Wyandotte family of 



course, and has no especial application to the Buffs, but 
then comes the question of color, which to my mind is 
the deciding point in the BufE Wyandotte's favor. When 
you clothe such a beautiful form as that of the Wyan- 
dotte with a perfectly even and unbroken color of a 
golden buflf shade, you have something that will delight 
the eye whenever it rests upon this combination of form 
and color. And if you have the true fanciers' tempera- 
ment, a feeling of keen pleasure will be yours at the mid- 
. night hour as you lie awake after a day spent in round- 
ing up your flock in the fall when you have found a few 
specimens that seem a little nearer the true shape and 
color than any you ever bred before and on which you 
can see in the dream that follows, the blue ribbons being 
placed at New York, Boston, Chicago, or any other large 
show at which you may expect to exhibit. 

Utility the Supreme Test 

Now as to the utility of the BufE Wyandotte. No 
breed has ever occupied a lasting place in the hearts of 
poultrymen unless it had something in the utility line to 
recommend it. I can recall several breeds that forged 
ahead rapidly for a few years and gave great promise 
for the future. But alas, they failed in egg or meat pro- 
duction, and they were soon sent back to the foot of the 
class, where they rightly belonged. 

Buff Wyandottes have been exceptionally good 
layers during the long time I have bred them if given 
proper care and feed, and they have laid especially well 
in the winter when eggs are right. 

Some prefer a non-sitting breed, as they give less 
trouble. My own trouble has been to get sitting hens 
enough to do the incubating I plan to do. They are 
never troublesome in this respect until very late in the 
summer, and then they are quickly broken up and they 
will continue laying even though they molt in some 
cases. 

When it comes to broilers and roasters, I am bold 
enough to say that they have few equals and no superi- 
ors. I believe they are slightly superior to any of the 
other varieties of the Wyandotte family. It seems to 
me they carry a little more flesh on the breast when 
very young and the color of the feathers, buf^ against a 
deep yellow skin, makes the dressing of the young birds 
very easy compared ynth the whites or blacks or the 
parti-colored fowl. The meat qualities hold good at any 
age. 

If you want a broiler even as small as one and one- 
half pounds, you will always get a good plump, meaty 
little body and breast, tender and juicy. 

In writing this article, in which I have endeavored 
to set forth some of the good qualities of the BufE 
Wyandottes, I have tried to be conservative and believe 
I have been. I could easily have worked myself to an 
enthusiastic pitch, a feeling every true Buff Wyandotte 
breeder has when discussing his favorite variety, but I 
have kept the brakes on all the time, for it is solid 
facts, not enthusiasm, in which the average reader finds 
satisfaction, especially if he happens to be one who is 
trying to make up his mind what breed he will select. 



What is a Good Buff Wyandotte 



Liae Breeding Necessary to Produce Superior Type and Buff Color-Value of Souud Undercolor 



G. F. Smithers 




I HE Buff Wyandotte is a variety of the Wyan- 
dotte family that is gradually and surely 
forcing its way to the front without any 
special boom; relying entirely on its merits 
as a general purpose fowl and on its beauty. 
The progress toward perfection during 
the last few years has been nothing short 
of marvelous but it is the same with us — 
admirers and breeders of the Buffs — as with the 
breeders of other varieties, and breeds. We have yet to 
produce the ideal specimen so why not make the ques- 
tion: What is a really good Buff Wyandotte? 

In reply to this question a great many different 
opinions have been expressed and it is probably true 
that each writer has his own good 
reasons for his opinion either from 
personal study and common sense 
reasoning or perhaps it may have 
developed from lessons taken at 
different poultry shows while watch- 
ing the judges place the awards. It is 
a question that presents itself very 
forcibly when we are selecting those 
birds to meet our competitors before 
the judge, and either uphold the hon- 
ors or be set back as lacking in some 
important point or points. It is a 
question that again looms up when 
we are selecting our birds to breed 
chicks that are a step in advance of 
any thing we have yet produced. It 
is a question that requires careful, 
thoughtful study, one that we 
should master if we are to make the 
desired progress. 

Eight here is the place to make 
one statement that may seem a little 
hollow to some, but I do not believe 
a really good specimen was ever bred 
without good blood lines back of it. 
A bird may be able to win in the show 
room and still have been indifferently or unintelligently 
produced, but in 99 cases out of every 100, this bird 
would not make a breeder of high-class stock and, in my 
opinion, to be a choice bird, we must have a strong 
breeder and an exhibition specimen combined. 

There was a tinxe, not so very long ago, when we all 
went crazy on the question of color and one had a good 
chance to win the blue on what might be called color 
alone, but I am sure we are all glad that this is a thing 
of the past, and one of the best points for every breeder 
to remember is that, the Buff Wyandotte is no different 
in type and carriage than the ideals laid dovsm for any 
of the other varieties, and until we get the Wyandotte 
type in our Buffs we are really not breeding the genuine 
Buff Wyandottes. 

That type is being bred today is evidenced by the 
fact that at many of the shows bringing out strong com- 
petition, you will find the Buffs averaging nearly as good 
in this respect as any other variety, but we want them 




BUFF WYANDOTTB COCKERBI, 

A stylish bird — fine in comb, bead, back, tail 
breast and body, but a little too long in neck. 



place in our efforts, they are bound to be improved 
greatly. There is positively no excuse for any breeder 
having a flock of hollow, flat breasted birds, nor is there 
any excuse for those long legs that might give one the 
impression you were breeding Buff Games. 

Wyandotte type is distinctly its own, as are the head 
points; and a good comb is about the first thing noticed 
after shape is considered. Some strains are blessed with 
fairly good combs while many are not, and it needs care- 
ful consideration from those who are lacking in this 
point because if we are breeding Buff Wyandottes we 
want this comb. 

And now, so long as we have the Wyandotte, let us 

consider that part which gives us the variety — Buff Color. 

"Surface throughout an even 

shade of rich, golden buff, free from 

shafting or mealy appearance." 

Much time has been devoted to 
this point and beautiful examples of 
color that very nearly approach per- 
fection may be seen in many dif- 
ferent yards but as is the case with 
all Buff fowls, we are constantly 
hearing something about, "what is 
the right shade of buff?" 

Every breeder has formed his 
ideas of just what this shade should 
be and I believe a large majority 
would select the same shade if given' 
a chance to select from five or six 
different shades, but this fact that 
the shade is to be "rich, golden bufl," 
is not all to take from the above 
quotation. Color must be "free from 
shafting or mealy appearance," and 
must be "even," and this means a 
great deal more than may appear on 
the surface. We must give up the 
idea that we are going to win out 
because we have the exact shade of 
surface color and select type, head 
points, even color from head to tail and undercolor. Of 
course if you are in a position to have the exact shade of 
color and the other points at the same time, those are just 
the birds to select, but it is usually harder than it seems. 
When you have the above you have a Buff Wyan- 
dotte. Perhaps the shade is not ideal but it is certainly 
much better than to have a Standard Bufl and then be 
at a loss as to what name you are to call the breed. 

After spending so much valuable time on color it 
seems strange why so many neglected undercolor. Every 
breeder needs this and you need it in every section. A 
mistake is being made if you stop when you have under- 
color in back and fluff, because you need It in hackle, 
breast and saddle just as badly as in any section. 

We certainly have one of the best and most beautiful 
varieties in existence and we want a great many more 
and every one of them a great deal better in quality, so 
it stands us all in hand to cull very carefully, mate our 
breeding pens to improve our flock and place the que* 



much better and now that we are giving color second tion of type as high as we have succeeded in placing color, 



CHAPTER XI 
Columbian Wyandottes 

Origin and History of the Development of the Latest Addition to the Wyandotte Family-Color 
Problems that Rrccders Must Solve— Influence of Light Brahma Blood- 
Exhibited for the First Time in 1894 



F. W. Prootor 




KOBABLY none of the Wyandotte familj 
is more prominently before the public 
than the Columbian; and although this 
variety is now some eighteen years old, 
dating from the initial mating, so little 
stir had they made up to half-a-dozen 
years ago that few breeders would have 



shipping east and west, but sold no birds until 1894, 
when I sold to many breeders, a number of whom still 
breed the original strain. In December, 1894, I exhibited 
some birds at Providence, tt.. I., this being the first ex- 
hibition of the variety. I was awarded premiums at 
that show. At the Providence show I sold a male bird 
to J. W. Greene, the first male bird owned in Rhode 
Island. In January, 1895, I exhibited birds at Worcester, 



enumerated them among the existing r^rtJ Jf^-F' ^^?^,',F°Hf ^'^"Jf^^* Madison Square 

known varieties existing Garden; cock "Imperial/' hen "Empress," cockerel 

known varieties. "Dandy Jim," pullet "Jennie." Cash and ribbons were 

The uncertainty attending the origin of most breeds ^"^^^^^^ t^^ese birds. 

is in this instance wanting. Mr. B. M. Briggs, at that „<,+l'I» }^fZl ^^^j } ^fl^ *^° photos of "Dandy Jim and 

time a resident of New York """ "" ° """ 

State, now engaged in the 

banking business at Woon- 

soeket, E. I., brought the 

Columbian to public notice 

in 1893, his beginning -with 

fowls of this type dating to 

the spring of 1889, when he 

mated two pullets of an ac- 
"cidental cross having Light 

Brahma plumage upon a 

strictly Wyandotte type of 

body, with the aim to propa- 
gate a Wyandotte of this 

description. 

Mr. Briggs had crossed 

Barred Bocks vyith White 
Wyandottes, color types 
which could not be expected 
to produce the Columbian 
coloration except by rever- 
sion to color tendencies from 
the Brahma element in the 
Barred Bock. As to the pur- 
ity of Mr. Briggs' stock of 
White Wyandottes, they 
were above question, having 
been derived from the Silver 
Laced Wyandottes, of which 
variety Mr. Briggs was one 
of the pioneer breeders, he 

having been the most prominent in Introducing the 
White variety, among the several breeders concerned as 
originators. 

Mr. Briggs was born in 1854, at North Collins, N. Y. 
Beared on a farm, he took naturally to animals, es- 
pecially poultry. He fitted for the ministry, and it was 
as recreation during his professional career as a clergy- 
man that his breeding of poultry was carried on. After 
four years of work vyith the Columbians, Mr. Briggs 
publicly introduced them. The cut -with descriptive 
article appeared In 1893 in several of the leading poul- 
try papers, which led to an extensive demand for stock. 
Nothing could be more authentic than facts direct from 
the originator, and from a personal letter received re- 
cently from Mr. Briggs I quote: 

"I sold a large number of settings of eggs in 1893, 




B. M. BRIGGS 



mates" taken and from one of these a half-tone cut was 

made and has since appeared 
in several papers, sometimes 
as my birds and sometimes 
as some other party's birds. 
The other photo was never 
published but once. In 1896 
I exhibited five birds at Bos- 
ton, Mass., and in" Septem- 
ber of that year, sold my • 
stock to L. H. Davis, of New 
York. 

"In 1901, I again began 
to breed the Columbian 
Wyandottes from the orig- 
inal strain and have kept 
them pure and have this 
year had egg production 
averaging twenty-eight (28) 
ounces to the dozen. An- 
other early exhibitor of 
the variety was C. A. Sher- 
wood, who exhibited at 
Lincoln, Nebr., January, 
1895, a trio raised from eggs 
from my pens, and he verote 
'greatly admired by hun- 
dreds of people,' and also 
reported, 'pullets laying at 
five months.' In 1895, I sold 
eggs to Mr. Fowler, of Con- 
necticut, and from this 
source in 1897, Mr. E. E. 
Mcintosh obtained his first 
Columbian Wyandottes. Mr. 
Mcintosh claims that he 
later discarded the Briggs' 
strain and by a cross of the 
White Wyandottes and Light 
Brahmas produced what he calls the 'M. P.' Strain." 
Several breeders have experimented vyith the Columbian 
Wyandottes and it is amusing to see how much they have 
been improved by every breeder who has ovimed them for 
a time, no matter how brief it might have been. 

"In all my breeding of the Columbian Wyandottes I 
have studied to produce the contour of the Wyandottes 
and the markings of the Light Brahmas, making the 
shape the first item. If we want the Wyandotte we 
must conform to the Wyandotte type: " Too strong an 
infusion of Light Brahma blood would have a tendency 
to destroy the Wyandotte type. 

"It has been said by a prominent breeder of this 
variety that fanciers did not take to them in the early 
days of their history, but the facts are that fanciers did 
admire them and predicted a future, but many were not 
ready to take them up until ready to be admitted to 
standard, as they could see no money in 'them. 

"As to the early defects of the Columbian, these 
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were too light a color in hackle, and too dark in back. 
As to their useful traits, they are prolific layers, not in- 
clined to set early, and a fine table fowl." 

The question of the derivation of the Columbian 
Wyandottes is an absorbing one from both its practical 
and fancy aspects. No one doubts its close relationship 
to the Light Brahma. So far as utility goes, nothing 
better might be asked of them than to repeat the use- 
ful traits of the Light Brahma as that breed was known 
of old, before English ideas began to dominate American 
breeders. The great excellence of the original Brahma 
seems to have been the result of a happy blending of 
two distinct races — the sluggish Asiatic and the vital 
Malay, the former furnishing the body, as we might 
say, the latter the soul. The old-time Brahma had an 
enviable reputation for all good characteristics; and if 
we can imagine this breed reduced in size, with clean 
shanks and feet and a rose comb, we have the ctief 
specifications of the Columbian. Mr. Briggs did not 
claim to have interbred his early stock with Brahmas 
as a source of color. If he did not do so, others have, 
and the breed represents today a large proportion of 
Brahma blood. It seems to have been their practical 
excellence — a direct inheritance from the sturdy 
Brahma, we will say— that has been instrumental in 
their being brought prominently forward of late, after 
languishing for a full decade in comparative obscurity. 
Their worst defects now are a matter of color, and are 
largely the result of faulty conception of the true 
status of Brahma color, and the fact that breeders did 
not stick closely to Brahma blood. The theory that a 
Colunibian, being largely of white color, is consequently 
to be evolved in part from White fowls is fallacious in 
the extreme. 

The Columbian (or Light Brahma) coloration is one 
not reached by the mixing of its color in the ordinary 
way — as by crossing fowls wearing its two tones of 
color, but is a duckwing. Like other duckwings it is 
naturally derived from its corresponding black-red, by 
the obliteration of color from the red areas, leaving 
white in such sections, the black remaining only where 
it constitutes the- relief of red in its previous black-red 
state. The exploiting of a variety known as the Buff 
Brahma some years ago — a counterpart of the Light 
variety as to its black points, and originating as a di- 
rect sport from the Brahma, first suggested to my mind 
the natural derivation of the "Light" type of color. The 



Ehode Island Eed has only to have the red expunged 
from its plumage to take on the Columbian's color. 

A word about the origination of the new strains of 
Columbians. Doubtless there are thousands at work to- 
day upon the problem of improving this variety's color, 
most of which are allowing false theory to lead them 
far astray. Some five years ago a veteran breeder of 
Light Brahmas ofEered to sell a lot of chickens of a 
Light Brahma-White Wyandotte cross. Knowing that 
only some promising project could decoy this man from 
his old-time favorites, I looked him up, expecting to see 
some Columbians; but the reality was this: about a 
hundred of the measliest yellow scrubs that could be 
imagined from a cross of thoroughbreds. Now this is 
what had happened. The no-black tendencies of the 
White Wyandotte had prevailed, also the inherent red 
tendencies from the Light Brahma's antecedents. And 
the tavmy chickens that resulted -were the logical ex- 
pectation if the breeder had given correct theory a 
place in his plans. The White Wyandotte, or any other 
white fowl, has no proper place in the makeup of the 
Columbian, entailing weakness in black sections and 
thus disturbing color at the very point where Brahma 
breeders must work with care to keep color, even with 
stock carefuUj' bred for half a century. The Sussex 
fowl of England seems to exemplify the natural deriva- 
tion of Columbian coloration, both the "Light" and Eed 
types, presumably from common sources, being repre- 
sented in that breed; either of which should make prom- 
ising blood for experiments in breeding Columbians. 
The Eose Comb Ehode Island Eed and the Light Brahma 
when interbred and careful selection followed for a few 
years should furnish all the requisites of color. 

The "Light" coloration is not only derivable from the 
Eed, but also demands a rudimentary trace of red in the 
plumage as a means of retaining black— just as in the 
Eed coloration black is found essential to encourage tha 
fullest development of red. We may ascribe this to pig- 
mentary affinity arising in the distinct chemical natures 
of the two pigments. By the time the last vestige of 
red has left the plumage a general disturbance of color 
deposition has set in, and the "Light" coloration de- 
generates. 

The color of the Columbian Wyandotte is prescribed 
by the Standard to be identical with that of the Light 
Brahma, the single exception being that "black preva- 
lent in web of feathers in back of female"— a disqualifi- 
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cation with the Light Brahma— constitutes in this 
variety "a serious defect," but not a disqualification. 




WIMNCROF Pli?5TC0CKEf?EL BOSToM 1909 
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WINNER OF FIRST COCKKRBL, 
BOSTON, 1909 

A remarkably strong specimen in 
type atid color; head, comb, neck and 
back being well developed; lacks a little 
in depth of body; legs ot good length, 
well spread; fine hackle striping and 
good lacing of tail coverts. 

This darker color of the female's back is not confined 
to this breed or variety, but is a radical peculiarity of 
female color. In the case of the Light Brahma, its pre- 
vious coloration having been one in which prevailing red 
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WINNER OF FIRST HEN, 
NEW YORK, 1908- '09 

A neat shapely hen, showing good 
comb and head points, well arched neck, 
full and deep breast, good rounded body, 
thighs rather loose in feathering, back 
good in length, but too straight, tail very 
nicely spread with beautifully laced tail 
coverts, hackle strongly striped. 

had driven all black deposition from the web of the 
feather in this section, the black tendency is readily 



confined to the undercolor, leaving surface white. And 
here is where injudicious breeding has left its imprint 
on the Columbian; the natural influence of Barred Eock 
or Silver Wyandotte blood being to restore black de- 
posit upon the surface of the female's back. The remedy 
for this defect suggests itself: Let the Columbian's ex- 
traction be exclusively from breeds having black points 
and a clear color to female's back as regards black de- 
posit upon surface. A gray undercolor in both the 
Columbian and Red colorations is a natural feature and 
should be bred for, both as a means of keeping the sur- 
face clear and to preserve the balance of pigmentary 
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', A NEW YORK WINNER, 1909- '10 

A beaiitiftil hen in color of neck and tail, the striping in former 
and lacing of tail coverts in latter bein^ nearly jjerf ect in their mark- 
ings. Wings sound in color. Alsp a nice bird in type, being finely 
drawn in nearly every section except back, which lacks convex lines. 

development and thus allow a sufficiency of color in the 
black sections of neck, wings and tail. 

The paths by which a fowl resembling a Columbian 
may be reached are many, but we must not regard such 
by-products as the hand of Nature pointing to the 
source of these color waifs as the direct route to reach 
this seemingly simple but really intricate color type. The 
breeder will succeed best in the long run who concedes 
theory — ^which is applied science — a place in his breed- 
ing plans. I have yet to see a man eminently successful 
in the line of breeding who did not bring to his work 
indefatigable study of the methods by which results are 
reached. Indeed, this is the most alluring phase of the 
poultry fancier's art — ^its opportunities for the cultiva- 
tion of intelligence. We must not get into the way of 
thinking that the dollar and the ribbon end it all. This 
larger phase survives after the fortune is dispersed and 
its owner forgotten. 



Defects of Columbian Wyandottes 

Faulty Striping in Hackle and Brassiness of the Backs of Males Chief Defects— Long and 
Pinched Itachs Serious Faults— How to Remedy Defects 

Charles D. Cleveland 
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S-T'i^rr'Jffr'i^^ N MY observation of show birds of this 
variety I find that when compared with 
the perfection attained in the Light 
Brahma, the Columbian Wyandotte falls 
short of the ideal in every section. Proper 
division of the color in the hackle of the 
males is perhaps the most noticeable de- 
fect, and even the best specimens, both male and fe- 
male, are lacking in that clear-cut division into black 
and white so beautiful in the Brahma. In most heavily 
marked males the hackle where abundant has a ten- 
dency to flow over the back; the cape is much enlarged 
and the marking extends over the back to a greater or 
less degree — generally depending upon the intensity of 
the hackle and the character of the undercolor of the 
body. 

While it may be true that birds without undercolor 
or with very light undercolor do not make the best 




COLUMBIAN WYANDOTTB PULLET 

Bred and owned by Fred Styers, Greensbure. Ind.. showing sound black 
striping in hackle feathers, good lacing of tail coverts and perfect wing 
flights, conforming to the 1910 Standard. 

breeders, we must in the end get our breeding down so 
fine that the undercolor will be "white or bluish white" 
in females, and "bluish white or slate" in males. 

The worst defect at present, then, is in hackle; we 
miTst get to a "glossy black stripe extending down the 



middle of each feather" and yet have the rest of the 
feather clear, clean, pure white. 

The most prevalent defect in the best birds in shape 
and profile is the length and breadth of back. One sees 
little of the full broad saddle, rising with concave 
sweep to tail; long, flat, pinched backs are the rule. I 
have observed very few birds of this variety with any- 
thing like ideal shape In this respect. 

The only method of avoiding this defect in back and 
also an excessive length of leg, very common, is to 
breed from the best shaped specimens obtainable. Get 
females with good shape, short in the shanks, and a nice 
medium Wyandotte cushion, and mate them to a male 
with as broad a back as possible, and try to get some 
curve into it too — such birds are hard to get, but we 
must remember that shape makes the breed. Too much 
stress has been laid on color, I believe. 

Perhaps the most glaring defect of color is in the 
brassiness of the upper sections of the male; this is 
better observed in the breeders' yards than in the show 
room, for most of the exhibition birds have probably 
been moulted out in the dark or in shade. 

This imperfection in color is apparent to all and I , 
have noticed that even the most callow novice remarks 
upon it. It comes, of course, from the close relation of 
black on white and black with white; the one runs into 
the other to such a, degree as to produce a yellow or 
"brassy'' appearance and is most unsightly. We must 
remember, however, that the good old Light Brahma 
had the same fault in the early stages of its breeding 
and that it took a great many generations to breed it 
out. The cure is to breed from males with clean white 
surface color and here again such specimens are hard to 
find. I have seen such birds in tiie latter part of July 
after they had been freely exposed to the summer sun 
and none showed any trace of real brassiness. In this 
connection remember that the females bred from a 
brassy male have the brass, although they do not show 
it; do not breed from them if you can help it. 

To get clean, clear hackles, which are really black 
and white, is every breeder's aim; they are, as yet, 
comparatively scarce, but I am convinced that if the 
fanciers will mate together birds which have rather a 
wide margin of pure white aroimd the end of each 
hackle feather— too wide a margin perhaps— he will 
have better success in avoiding the smutty, uneven and 
ragged hackles now so often seen. 

The Columbian is a splendid bird, well worthy of 
any fancier's attention— hardy, prolific, hard to breed 
true to color, and a beauty. 



Mating Columbian Wyandottes 

Simple and Doable Matings Used — Best Types of Males and Females for Breeding 



Auftnst D. Arnold 




O WE practice double mating-? At the 
stage we find the Columbian Wyandotte 
today, it may be well to use double mat- 
ing in some cases, but in a very short 
time, the object of double mating will not 
need to be resorted to. At this time the 
males as a rule are not strong in hackle, 
while the females are, and we are inclined to believe 
that in the crosses resorted to in making the variety, 
there was a White Wyandotte male used on the one 
hand and a Light Brahma female on the other. Hence, 
we notice that the males are weak in black points, while 
the females are rather strong. It is well, in some cases, 
to use the double mating system, but the males are 
eoming on so fast in hackles that in a very short time 
single matings will be used entirely. 

For a cockerel breeder use a male as strong in wing, 
tail and hackle as possible with dark under-color, and if 
some dark was foTind on breast, back and thighs, so 
much the better. Such a male should be used one season 
and the progeny bred to medium color the next season. 
Shape is important and should have much attention 
from this time on. 

Mate such a male to females with fairly strong 
hackle, tail and wings, but no strong under-color and 
no female that shows black in back or breast should be 
used 'ssdth such a male, or the chicks will come too dark. 

To breed pullets use a male as near standard color 
as possible, not too strong in under-color, clean in back - 
and breast with as good wing as possible, hackle clearly 
laced and not too dark. 

Females to such a male should be rather strong in 
hackle, wings and tail, yet not so strong that under- 
color will come too near the surface, or too large a 
percentage of chicks will be too dark for show birds. 

Where single mating is followed use a male that 
comes up to the standard requirements as nearly as pos- 
sible, with good size, well laced and developed hackle, 
flowing well over the shoulders, and if possible, meeting 
at the throat; the black intense black, and the white as 
white as can be. 

With such a male use females in color as near the 
color of the male as possible. Then if like produces like, 
we will have the color in chicks we want. In all these 
matings, Wyandotte type comes in strong tor our atten- 
tion. 

The most important point we are now working for, 
since we have color pretty well in hand, is shape. This 
is of much importance. A Columbian without shape is 
really not a Wyandotte, yet not too much must be ex- 
pected along these lines for a few years. Since the color 



comes from the Light Brahma, we will find that the best 
specimens in color have more of a Brahma shape than 
that of a Wyandotte, so the breeder and the buyer must 
be a little patient fdr a few years and not look for too 
much in Wyandotte shape. Do not get away from Light 
Brahma color and shape too suddenly or there will be 
trouble. Color of eye is another point to look after. So 
many Columbian Wyandottes are offl in that point. We 
also want broader heads, but when we get good Wyan- 
dotte shape, the heads will come all right. Strive for 
the intense black and pure white, and do not be afraid 
to breed dark birds for a few years yet. 




COI,UMBIAN WYANDOTTB COCKEREL 

One of Mr. Arnold's best males, being especially fine in color 
markings of hackle, wings and taii. The illustration was made 
from a photograph which pictures the cockerel just as he posed be- 
fore the camera. 



Columbian Wyandottes in England 

The Standard as Adopted by the English Golnmbian Wyandotte Club — Interesting and Instructive Report of 

the Prize-Winners at the Crystal Palace (England) Show 



F. r. Sewell 




I EOM what I saw in the best English poultry 
shows of 1905 it was quite evident that last 
year's winners at Madison Square Garden, 
N. Y., were far ahead of any birds that 
were exhibited in England. It is to be 
regretted, then, that the best American 
stock was not seen at this winter's leading 
English exhibition. There has been gen- 
uine progress made in the Columbians in 
America — both as to size and color. 

It is evident from the interest taken on both sides 
of the Atlantic that the international race to determine 
which country will produce the highest-quality Colum- 
bian Wyandottes is certain to prove interesting. The 
breeders who win the laurels must breed the very best 
of quality into their strains — ^both for fancy show points 
and for practical worth. 

I take pleasure in inserting herevsdth for the infor- 
mation of the American breeders of Columbian Wyan- 
dottes, the standard for this breed as drawn up by the 
Columbian Wyandotte Club at the Crystal Palace show. 

Columbian Wyandotte Standard 

The requirements of the different sections, the scale 
of points, and the disqualifications as issued by the club 
are as follows: 

Color in Both Sexes. — ^Beak, yellow or horn colored; 
eye bright bay; comb, face, ear-lobes and wattles, bright 
red; legs and feet, yellow or orange yellow. 

Cock. — Head, silvery white; neck hackle, silvery 
white, with a distinct black stripe down the center of 
each feather, but the hackles to be free from a black 
outer edging and black tips; saddle hackle, silvery white; 
tail coverts, glossy green-black, either laced or not vrith 
white; tail feathers, glossy green-black; primaries, black 
or black edged with white; secondaries, black on the 
inner edge and white on the outer; rest of body, pearly 
white, entirely free from ticking, the under-color being 
either slate, bluish-white or white. 

Hen. — Head, silvery white; hackle, bright intense 
black feathers, entirely surrounded vrith a silvery white 
mar^n; tail feathers, black, except the top pair, which 
may or may not be laced with white; primaries, black or 
black edged vrath white; secondaries, black on the inner 
edge and white on the outer; rest of plumage, pearly 
white, entirely free from ticking, the under color being 
either slate, bluish-white, or white. 

Disqualifications — Wry tail, deformed back, crooked 
bill and feather on leg. 

Columbians at the Crystal Palace 
(England) Sho'wr 

I received an interesting letter a short time ago 
from Mr. Armstrong, the Hon. Secretary and Treasurer 
of the English Columbian Wyandotte Club, in reference 
to the Columbian class in the Crystal Palace show and 
will include a portion of this letter: 

"The Columbian classes at the Crystal Palace of 
which there were four — cock, hen, cockerel and pullet — 



were splendid and the quality right through was remark- 
ablen I ^m sure that if you had been here to see the 
birds you would have remarked upon the wonderful im- 
provement in size, type, color and striping since last 
year. The American birds failed dreadfully in color and 
were in every instance very sappy and the striping any- 
thing but distinct. Many of the English birds were as 
white as a good White Wyandotte, and in size the van- 
ning pullets and hens were larger than most of the 
White and Partridge Wyandottes exhibited. The cock- 
erels were fair except the first three and these stood 
well out from the rest both in purity of body, color and 
striping. 

"The following is a critical report on the individual 
prize winners which I made at the Palace and which is 
the criticism, of many leading exhibitors. You may 
therefore, take it not only as my report, but as the re- 
port of the leading fanciers: 

"Cocks. 1st Wright: Good size and type; fair stripe; 
fails on wing and poor in body color. 2d Armstrong: 
Smaller, good type; fails stripe, but slightly better in 
body color. 3rd Armstrong: Comb, large; fair color; 
fails head and stripe; bad legs. 

"Hens. 1st Wright: Splendid size; fails in hackle 
striping, but very pure in body color. 3nd Armstrong: 
The best hackled female in the show, spoiled by ticking 
on saddle and feather on legs. 3rd Orr: Very poor body 
color and fails neck striping. 

"Cockerels. 1st Wright: Hare size and color; poor 
legs; fails in stripe. 2nd Armstrong: Undoubtedly the 
best bird in the class; very distinct stripe; sound body 
color and grand legs and head. 3rd Marshall: Lovely 
type and size; fair body color and good stripe. 

"Pullets. 1st and 2nd Wright: 1st a grand pullet; 
very large; rare, type and body color, still mig'ht be more 
distinct in hackle. 3rd Buckland: Splendid size and type; 
a little sappy and might be more distinct in hackle. 

"It appears to me that in America you do not con- 
sider body color as we do in England. We must see a 
perfectly snow-white color vsdthout a trace of sappiness 
and however good a, bird may be in other respects, un- 
less it has a dead-white color it stands a very small 
chance of winning." 

Soale of Points 

Coarse or Brahma head, deduct up to 3 

Defective comb, deduct up to 5 

Ear-lobes and wattles, deduct up to 4 

Pale legs, deduct up to 5 

Scanty hackle, deduct up to 4 

Primaries out of order, deduct up to 4 

Defects in tail, deduct up to 5 

Want of size and condition, deduct up to.. 15 

Want of type or shape, deduct up to 10 

Impure body color, deduct up to 25 

A perfect bird to count 100 



Standard Requirements of Columbian Wyandottes 

Breeding from Males and Females with Standard Colored Hackles and Slate Under Color Produces Best 
Results — Importance oi Selecting Deep Breasted Birds of Blooky Type as Breeders 



A. C. Hawkin* 



fHE widespread popularity of the Columbian 
Wyandottes at the present time has come 
partly from inheritance and partly from 
its many practical qualities. Its color re- 
semblance to the once popular Light 
Brahma has given it a warm spot in the 
hearts of the old breeders of that variety. 
Aside from their attractive color the 
Columbians have qualities that recommend them as a 
utiUty fowl for the market poultryman. They are hardy 
and are prolific layers at all seasons. They make quick 
maturing broilers and have plenty of size and quality as 
roasters. They have improved rapidly in breeding qual- 
ities since they have been taken up by the older 
breeders, and it will not be long before the breed will 
average as even in type and color as the Light Brahma. 
By a careful observation of the exhibits of Colum- 
bians at the largest shows I find the most serious de- 
fects to be lack of type, and brassiness in the males. 
Even the older breeders of the variety who made ex- 
hibits at New York and Boston last season showed no 
males that were free from brassy color. The only way 
this serious defect can be overcome is to breed only 
males with clean white surface color. Select breeding 
birds of the deep-breasted, blocky type with medium 
low tails and this type will reproduce itself in the pro- 
geny. 

The Standard color of hackles in both male and fe- 
male will produce the best results. Do not be afraid of 
the slate undercolor in both sexes, as the, most perfect 
hackles, wings and tails are found in the birds vrith 
slate undercolor. The most difficult section to perfect 




in the female is the wing flights, as nearly all of them 
show too much white. This will be overcome in time by 
careful selection but I do not consider these undercolor 
defects as serious as those in sight and would recom- 
mend that judges should consider them of less import- 




Three good and three defective Columbian hackle feathers. The 
first two on the left are from a male, the result of an experimental 
cross of Silver Penciled Wyandotte cock with Ivight Brahma pullet; 
"the third is from a pure Columbian. The fourth and fifth are from a 
pure Columbian cockerel showing "smutty" ends, a defect that all 
Columbian Wyandotte fanciers strive to avoid. 



Five defective feathers from a Columbian Wyandotte cockerel. 
First, two saddle feathers next to tail should be distinctly striped 
through center to nearly the extreme point, the same width of color on 
both sides of quill; third, a tail covert badly broken in color showing 
a tendency to penciling in the black center isee the third and fifth tail 
■ covert feathers on page 134, for well colored covert) ; fourth and fifth, 
two defectively colored lesser sickles, fourth is white only at base while 
fifth is white at the base and the white breaks into black about half 
way from the base to the tip. These last two feathers should be solid 
greenish black. 



ance in placing the awards. Those birds that have the 
best Wyandotte type and surface color, with good legs 
and head points, should be placed above those with 
more perfect undercolor and defective surface. 

The fact that the Columbians are a cross between 
the White Wyandottes and Light Brahma would lead one 
to expect that the legs would show some stubs of 
feathers, but by carefully selecting only clean-legged 
birds for breeders this defect has been overcome to a 
great extent, and in the hands of experienced breeders 
will entirely disappear. 

The beauty of plumage and many practical qualities 
of the Columbians will increase their popularity, until 
they take a very high position among the American 
varieties. , 
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THE WY.ANDOTTES 





From specimens of Columbian Wyandotte featbers, furnished by 
H. G. Fish. First feather to left a right flight, from first prize cock at 
Cleveland, 1908; next, group of female hackle feathers; center, twa 
tail coverts, from first prize cockerel, at Strongville, Ohio; next, two 
hackle feathers, from same cockerel, and last on right, flight from 
left wing, also from same cockerel. 



Three wing secondaries; one good, two faulty. The first to left, 
taken from right wing is a good clear colored specimen; the second, 
from a left wing has very much too large a proportion of white for a 
normal colored Columbian -Wyandotte wing, the white on the lower or 
right side of this quill reaching into the quill proper, in quite a space— 
the quilI of the Columbian wing should be black. The severe criticisms 
on the third specimen besides that it has far too much white, is that 
the white largely takes possession toward the root of the feather. 




Tail coverts from a cockerel produced by experimental crosses 
(by K. I,. Sewell) as follows: First cross, a Silver Penciled Wyandotte 
male, from an exhibition male producing line, was mated to a Weht 
Brahma pullet. Three females thus produced were mated the following 
year to a pure Columbian Wyandotte cockerel, bred by Dr C I 
Andruss, giving several females and a few cockerels that proved the 
desirability of the experiment. 
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PARTRIDGE WYANDOTTES 



From a painting by Franklane L. Sewell of a pair of Partridge Wyandottes 
owned and bred by the late Ezra Cornell ^^y^nao"es 



CHAPTER XII 



Partridge and Penciled Wyandottes 

Origin and History of the Western and Eastern Strains of Partridge Wyandottes— Partridge Cochins 

and Dark Brahmas the Color Patterns for Partridge and Penciled Varieties— English 

and American Feather Specimens lUnstrated by Franklane L. Sewell 




conclusions: 



EGARDING the history of the derivation 
of the color pattern from the older 
breeds, the Partridge Cochins and Dark 
Brahmas, that antedated the Partridge 
and Silver Penciled Wyandottes, F. W. 
Proctor, who made a special study of 
this subject arrives at the following 



The history of a variety properly includes the 
derivation of its color pattern; and as the plumage 
habit of these closely related varieties antedates any 
modern varieties of the type, it is first in order to trace 
the origin of this description of feather. From the lack 
of a word whose sense would comprehend this type of 
plumage, the name Partridge was adopted from their 
manifest similarity in color to that wild race. In the 
case of the Dark Brahma — whose pattern is identical, 
substituting gray tones for brown — to meet a like dif- 
jficulty the name "penciling" was adopted, which has the 
disadvantage of transgressing upon the Hamburg's 
prior rights in this name to describe a totally different 
pattern. The Standard's Glossary makes use of "'cres- 
■centic" to signify this pattern— a term that better de- 
scribes certain defective feathers of the Laced variety. 
If we should conceive this pattern as a repeated or 
multiple lacing, we would have a self-explaining expres- 
sion — the phrase double-laced applying to the Cornish 
Indian, and triple-laced to these varieties of Wyandottes 
as well as the Asiatic they copy in plumage. 

T-his repeated lacing, far from being strictly an arti- 
ficial pattern, develops spontaneously in the natural 
state and finds endless repetition among the wild races. 
Certain wild ducks which were the forerunners of our 
domesticated Kouens possess this feature. But we are 
chiefly concerned to know of its earliest recorded ap- 
pearance in our gallinaceous fowls. Bement describes 
and illustrates some fowls imported to England from 
Ceylon in 1852, and exhibited at Bristol in December of 
that year: "They attracted on this occasion consider- 
able attention, and were justly considered among the 
most beautiful specimens that were ever brought to- 
gether. * * * There appear to be two distinct varieties 
of color — the one light, the other dark; the former of 
these has a general resemblance to the body color of the 
Silver Penciled Hamburgs, but on close inspection the 
markings of the feathers are found to differ materially, 
not only from the plumage of these birds, but likewise 
from that of any domestic fowl that I have yet seen." 

The edge of the feather is margined or laced with 
white all round to the width of about one-eighth of an 
inch, then comes a brownish-black inner line of about 
the same thickness, then one of white, while the center 
of the feather is of the same dark hue, the shaft or 
stem being of a very clear white. 

Nothing, I can assure you, can be more beautiful 



or distinct than the plumage of this hen. The cock 
does not manifest the same minuteness of marking, but 
nevertheless he bears quite as much similitude to the 
hen as will be found to exist in the Shanghais, Games, 
Dorkings and Hamburgs. The dark variety differs in 
color only, the hen being a light brown with dark 
markings, the cock is a light red with markings of black. 
The succeeding description is of a fowl Cochiny in gen- 
eral character; "legs very short; shanks yellow and free 
of feathers; wings and tail very short, the latter carried 
almost horizontally; thighs fluffy; and in general its 
figure very compact and squarely built." 

Here we have an early forerunner of our Partridges 
and Silver Pencils. And who shall say that the birds of 
this early importation from 'Ceylon may not have been 
lineal ancestors of modern stocks of fowls of similar 
pattern? The existence in these oriental countries of a 
breed whose plumage follows this scheme of repeated 
lacings implies either that natural selection unaided, in 
the gallinaceous as in other races, may work out in an 
admirable degree of perfection this apparently complex 
coloration; or else that the fancying instinct is not the 
strictly modern cult we are accustomed to imagine it. 
Indeed, there is of material a plenty to back up an 
argument that our modern breeding of fowls to feather 
is but a renascent state of a former favorite pursuit of 
men. 

There is certainly a cause why feathers follow cer- 
tain pattern designs, which may sometime be explained 
more conclusively than by speculative method; but it 
is interesting to trace theoretically the process by 
which nature arrives at the several patterns of color de- 
position. For instance, the physical arrangement of the 
barred pattern suggests an origin ' in successive pulls 
towards the color extremes of progenitors, the width 
of bars representing the period of feather growth dur- 
ing each alternating influence. The barred coloration is 
one naturally evolved only when black is the sole de- 
posited color. When black and red are both active in 
the plumage there is a natural determination of each 
pigment to a certain portion of the feather (as well as 
to certain sections of the body) the undercolor being 
exclusively of black, with red as surface modification, 
with a tendency to follow outline of feather in some 
sections, as in the hackle. The barred plumage having 
become a fixed habit, a cross with the black-red sug- 
gests itself as a possible predisposing cause 6f the 
multiple laced pattern, the natural limit of the feather's 
width determining the number of bands of color. 

The natural conclusion, based upon general resem- 
blance, that the Partridge and Silver Wyandottes are 
directly derived from the older Asiatics whose colora- 
tion they repeat is borne out by fact, as shown by the 
history of those two varieties. 



Origin and History of the Western Strain 

An Interesting History of the Experiments Made by Two Fanciers in Originating the 

Partridge Wyandottes 



E. O. Thiem 



(TY T IS mainly the pleasure which attends this pursuit 
n I that has served me as an incentive during a, long 
H I lifetime spent among fowls. I have been breeding 
I "full blood" poultry, as it was called in the early 
Gi-I_ day, ever since 1850, the first twenty years of this 
period having been spent in Germany. In 
all these years I have seen much improvement in breeds, 
the most notable one being represented by our 
American class. The Shanghais, Cochins and Brahmas 
were the popular fowls in my younger days; and one of 
the oldest that I recollect was known as the Jungle 
Fowl, which had the color and brilliancy of the modern 
Cornish-Indian. This fact often comes to the surface, 
as the latter breed constituted a most important 
element in our western strain of 
the Partridge Wyandotte. 

Up to the time when the. Wyan- 
dotte exclusively absorbed my at- 
tention I had distributed my efforts 
among many breeds, much effort 
having been directed to experi- 
ments with a view to the produc- 
tion of a successful new type of 
fowls. Besides many recognized 
varieties of those times I had bred 
Creepers, Golden Spangled Cochins, 
Mohawks, Eose Comb Partridge 
Leghorns and Winnebagoes. Im- 
bued vyith a, common purpose to im- 
prove the unwieldy Asiatics into an 
acceptable type, Mr. Joseph Mc- 
Keen, of Ormo, Wis., and myself 
had been experimenting for some 
years, unknown to each other. 
When the earliest published ac- 
counts of Mr. McKeen's Golden Wy- 
andottes came to my attention in 

1882, I opened correspondence with him and secured 
some of his stock. In 1885 I visited him at his home 
and we arranged to cooperate as breeders, and jointly 
experiment with a Partridge Cochin cross, this being 
originally intended as a source of improvement for the 
Goldens. As a result of a second visit in 1888 a course 
of breeding to produce a Partridge Wyandotte was 
planned, and on this occasion I took home as a gift from 
Mr. McKeen, a Winnebago hen. The history of this 
breed is familiar as one of the fountain crosses in the 
origin of the Golden variety, and these greatly re- 
sembled the present day Rhode Island Reds. 

The following spring (1889) I mated this Winnebago 
hen, also two others, a Cornish Indian and a Golden 
Wyandotte, to a Pea-Comb Partridge Cochin male. The 
Golden Wyandotte cross had feathered legs and good 
necks, about one-half having rose-combs. The Cornish- 
Indian cross excelled the others in size, were very dark, 
especially in the neck, but cleanly striped, and had yel- 
low legs. The Winnebago cross was the, finest of all 
with a beautiful penciling upon the females, the males 
having a rich lustre upon the black of breast, wing-cov- 
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erts and tall. In 1890 I bred a male of the Golden Wyan- 
dotte cross to the females of the other crosses and later 
in the season mated to the cross-bred females, the old 
Cochin male. At the same time I bred Partridge Cochin 
hens to a Golden Wyandotte male. Mr. McKeen used 
Partridge Cochin hens vrith Winnebago and Golden 
Wyandotte males. These constituted the original 
crosses, and from that time on we exchanged birds, 
aiming to retain as large a proportion of Cochin blood 
as possible and still work for clean shanks. 

Speaking from our experience, the originating of 
new types is not accomplished without endless labor. If 
it is a question of a new breed, years of experiment are 
necessary before such can be successfully evolved out of 
the chaos that naturally follows 
the mixing of dissimilar breeds. 
Even the making of a new variety 
— substituting one color for an- 
other, while retaining the breed's 
characteristics — ^if accomplished as 
in this instance by the whole- 
sale mixing of breeds, is so serious' 
a task that none should enter 
upon it without feeling assured 
that there is an opening for such, 
a production. The growing favor 
that this breed receives shows 
thai the making of the Partridge 
Wyandotte was well advised. Its 
color has been greatly admired 
in the Cochin, but the outs of 
that breed discouraged all but a 
handful of breeders. The best 
penciling refused to appear 
upon the specimens with the 
fullest plumage, and the best 
marked females would so often be 
those too small to be typical Asiatics. The substi- 
tution of a Wyandotte type of body removed these ob- 
jections. 

This Western strain of the Partridges, of which Mr. 
McKeen and I were, exclusively, the originators, was of 
dissimilar makeup from the eastern stock of the breed 
worked up by Messrs. Brackenbury and Sarr. If their 
strain contained no Cornish Indian blood, of which no 
mention is made, it assuredly missed a quality, to 
which I attribute in our own stock, much practical 
value. Upon the other hand, the presence of Hamburg 
blood which they avow as one of their crosses was an 
unfavorable element considering the breed's perfection 
along its recognized lines of excellence. The first men- 
tion of Partridge Wyandottes in the public press was in 
the Poultry Monthly for October, 1894; an article signed 
by Joseph McKeen referring to the fact that he and my- 
self had worked together for a number of years in their 
production. Partridges were first publicly shown in 
December, 1894, at the Midcontinental Show in Kansas 
City. An unofficial standard for this variety was put in 
4. ._ w„„- j^ ^j^^ same year our earliest efforts for 
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their admission to the Standard were baffled by the op- 
position that developed in the East, a controversy hav- 
ing arisen over the choice ol a name. Mr. Brackenbury 
was desirous that the needs of his new production with 
similar markings should be considered and that the 
names Golden and Silver Penciled should be adopted. 



Our choice of name finally prevailed and as Partridge 
Wyandotte, they were admitted to the Standard in 1901. 
After Mr. McKeen's death in 1896, I purchased a part 
of his stock, the rest of the flock going into the hands 
of W. A. Doolittle. In recent years we have associated 
as breeders. , 



The Brackenbury-Sarr Strain 

Crossps Used by Eastern Breeders to Produce Golden Penciled Wyandottes— Now Recognized 
as Partridge Wyandottea and Amalgamated with the Western Strain 



F. W. Proctor 




TJRING .the years that Thiem and McKeen 
had been evolving their western strain, 
Mr. Brackenbury of New York State, with 
similar foresight as to the needs of 
future fanciers, had been working out the 
same problem. In the Poultry Monthly 
for August, 1891, in an article which de- 
tailed the origin of the Buff-Laced and Violette varie- 
ties, Mr. Brackenbury also told of experimental breed- 
ing which looked to the making of a Partridge Wyan- 
dotte. "A Golden Wyandotte male of Daggett strain, 
which produced a few pullets with inner lacing or pen- 
ciling similar to a Partridge Cochin we bred back on his 
own pullet. We also have just produced two hens, one- 
half Golden Wyandotte and one-half Pea-Comb Part- 
ridge Cochin, penciled on wing and breast, with a few 
webless feathers peeping from beneath the scales on 
legs. These we have mated to the Daggett Golden 
Wyandotte cock and expect to bring out something pe- 
culiar in the way of marking, and will if they turn out 
well, give description of the chicks in the fall." 

In a later contribution to the same paper, Mr. 
Brackenbury specified this first pullet of Partridge 
markings to have been produced from a Pea-Comb 
Partridge Cochin hen; and the cross had looked to the 
working up of a strain of the Golden Laced variety. Of 
this pullet he said: "She had a rose comb and almost 
clean yellow legs. This pullet was the starting point 
of the strain of Golden Penciled Wyandottes (Part- 
ridge) that we have originated. Immediately following 
Mr. McKeen's published account of Partridge Wyan- 
dottes, Mr. Brackenbury called attention to his own 
work in that line (Poultry Monthly, November, 1894). 
Mr. Brackenbury said: "We continued to experiment 
during the years 1891 and 1893. In the latter we intro- 
duced new blood from a pure breed of fowls, to break 
up and weaken the strong tendency to revert back to 
the lacing of the Golden Wyandotte; the result of which 
mating furnished a foundation of the shape and size re- 
quired, when again mated both ways to Partridge 
Cochins to produce a typical Wyandotte shape." 

This source of the "new blood from a pure breed of 
fowls," as told by Mr. Cornell some years later, then 
associated with Mr. Brackenbury, was the Golden Pen- 
ciled Hamburg. "The result of this cross was then 
mated to Partridge Cochins both ways, that is, a Ham- 
burg-Wyandotte-Cochin cross male was mated to two 
grand Partridge Cochin females, and three or four of 
the best Hamburg-Wyandotte-Cochin cross females were 
bred to a pullet-breeding Partridge Cochin male." The 
details of succeeding matings of this stock are uninter- 
esting, the account going on to state that after a few 
years of selection and breeding from only a. few of the 



\ery best specimens. Partridge Cochin blood was again 
introduced through "the best Partridgs Cochin hen 
Byron D. Sarr ever produced." * « * "This Partridge 
Cochin hen and her full sister were used in our second 
infusion of Partridge Cochin blood, and again in our 
third and last infusion of Partridge Cochin blood. Each 
succeeding year we are breeding back to one hen, now 
three years old, of Golden Penciled Wyandotte — Part- 
ridge Cochin blood, resulting from the third infusion of 
Partridge Cochin blood; and the blood of this hen is 
making itself felt or seen in my entire strain of Golden 
Penciled (Partridge) Wyandottes." 

Prom the foregoing accounts of the origin of these 
two distinct strains, it is apparent that they differed 
essentially in their component bloodi The well-known 
prolificacy of the Hamburg should have given the 
Eastern strain the advantage in laying powers; and up- 
on the other hand the Cornish Indian's renowned meat- 
producing qualities should have given the Western strain 
an equal advantage in this line. But in the shuffle of 
continued crosses, in which the former strain became 
largely Cochin and the latter's Cornish Indian blood 
became much diffused, and the Golden Wyandotte and 
Partridge predominant, the two strains largely lost 
their distinctness as to inherent qualities. The late T. 
E. Orr, to whose efforts the Wyandotte owed much, 
wrote in 1904: 

"There is still a difference in both the shape and 
plumage of the two strains, when bred separately. The 
Eastern strain shows more of the Cochin type, looser 
feathering, and, as a rule, we are willing to admit, more 
accurate penciling on the backs of the females. The 
Western strain will show a more compact bird, and one 
that feels more solid in the hand. It also shows better 
shape, and richer coloring on the male bird. These are 
differences that the judge familiar with both strains 
will notice the moment he starts down the Partridge 
Wyandotte alley; but they are differences that will grad- 
ually disappear. We predict that, within five years, these 
differences will be blended and result in Partridge 
Wyandottes even handsomer and better than those we 
now see at our best shows." 

Doubtless in much of today's stock of the Partridge 
Wyandotte the two strains are amalgamated. While the 
discussion as to priority of origin gave neither party 
the advantage, the debate over the choice of a name 
became heated and an inky war preceded the victory 
given to the Western contingent when this variety was 
admitted as the Partridge Wyandotte, at Chicago, in 
January, 1901. Factional differences gave way to har 
mony soon after this event, following the efforts of 
several leading fanciers to bring the breeders together 
into a club. A high degree of favor, both at home and 
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abroad immediately overtook this variety, vcith abundant 
promise of larger popularity. 

Nature can ilse a certain limit of each pigment, but 
if a surplus is forced into the female's plumage by the 
misuse of male color, the result is like the daubing of a 
perfect picture with cleanings from the palette. If this 
were confined to the red pigment — which constitutes the 
ground color of the female's plumage — the results would 
not be so bad, simply enriching the color; but a surplus 
of the pattern-forming black pigment, by deluging that 
part of the feather's structure devoted to it, could not 
logically fail to work havoc with the pattern. Viewed 
in this light a cross with the Rhode Island Eed would 
be vastly more rational than the use of these fad males, 
for no better purpose than to develop undercolor — a 
section which being out of sight we have no plausible 
excuse to tamper with. Incidental to this unwonted de- 
velopment of black in additional red, darkening the 
tone of this color to a point where the male fails to 
harmonize agreeably with the female; which joined to 
the fact that such males are depended upon exclusively 
by most breeders, with disastrous results as regards the 
female progeny, the breed suffers a serious handicap. 

The origfinal Standard for the Partridge Wyandotte 
gave the undercolor for males as "slate." Webster de- 
fines slate as "a dark bluish gray color." The revision 
committee for Wyandottes in 1903 recommended that 
the word "dark" be introduced "to qualify the word 
slate in the undercolor of the male's neck, back and 
breast;'' and this change was incoporated in the 1905 



revision. The male's proper undercolor is gray; and 
both slate and white should be cut as defects. 

Sexual correlation in breeding involves many a 
knotty problem for the fancier, and it is to the disre- 
gard of this principle that we owe so many inconsisten- 
cies in our Standard, involving separate matings to pro- 
duce the male which is not the color concomitant of the 
approved color type of female. Nature unaided will set- 
tle this problem for us if allowed a chance. The male 
apparently wanting in undercolor is really representa- 
tive of the breed's full amount of color; but in the male 
this is diluted by reason of longer feathers in certain 
sections, thus causing more of a drain upon the evolved 
color. The male's undercolor is thus by nature lighter 
than the female's. To pronounce the female's under- 
color simply and unqualifiedly gray is specific enough. 
A sufficient objection to slate for a descriptive term is 
its elasticity. That stone itself goes through a large 
range of color; and if we abide by the authentic defini- 
tion "a dark bluish gray color," the specification "blu- 
ish" implies a degree of blending not reached in under- 
color. Gray is correct; and the distinct nature of the 
male's undercolor should be recognized by specifying in 
so many words that it may be of lighter gray than the 
female's. 

The true Standard of the Partridge Wyandotte has 
yet to be written; and when this shall be accomplished 
along scientific lines and its provisions observed by 
breeders, the innate beauty of both male and female 
shall carry them into the front rank of popularity. 




PARTRIDGE WYANDOTTB PUI<I,BT 

A fine specimen of the new variety, showing excellent tvoe and 
sharp and regular penciling m breast, back, winis and body. 



Defects of Partridge Wyandottes 

Hiuts ou Mating and Breeding for Color and Shape 



W. A. DoolKiU 



IN reply to the questions as to which section of the 
Partridge Wyandottes still require the most im- 
provement in striping and penciling, I would say 
first, in the males, it is the depth and clearness 
of the striping in the hackle and saddle, also in 
color of these sections. While in the females, it is the 
penciling of the back, and entirely too many females are 
shown with shafting in breast. 

My observation shows that the breeders who have 
been such sticklers for yellow shanks on females have 
invariably produced birds, and you might say a strain, 
with this defect, which I consider much more serious 
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E. O. THIEM'S FARM. IJENISON, IOWA 
The Original Home of the Western Partridge Wyandotte 



than slightly dusky shanks which in time may also be 
eliminated but should not be discounted too severely 
yet. 

As to defect in shape. The Partridge Wyandottes 
usually shown, are much better in shape than many of 
their sister varieties. They will stand improvement in 
shape of comb; and some stand too high on their legs 
though this cannot be said to be a prevailing defect and 
can easily be remedied by the selection of breeders. 
Especially the male used should be short on shanks. 
Formerly the males were too short on shanks. Formerly 
the male^ were too numerous that had too long tails 
carried too high. This is rare now and has been over- 
come by selecting males that were slow in de- 
velopment of this section as cockerels. 

The principal defect in color of many strains 
of Partridge Wyandottes is gray in under hackle 
W of males, shafting in their hackle- and a color 
approaching a lemon color in hackle and saddle. 
In females, many strains look the rich mahogany 
color throughout and have the serious defect of 
shafting in breast. These defects can only be 
remedied by using males, free from gray in un- 
der-color at base of hackle and free from the 
yellow shafting in this section. A continued use 
of males with good dark under hackle and good 
black shafts in all hackle feathers will overcome 
the shafting breast of females and such males 
usually have the proper surface color. 

Partridge Wyandottes as shown today aver- 
age much better in color and shape than almost 
any of their sister varieties, and possibly, the 
point needing the most attention in shape is 
comb and in color is shafting. 



Single Mating Partridge Wyandottes 

How One Prominent Breeder Produces Exhibition Birds 



Leslie W. Kenyon 




^ VER since I started this variety I have prac- 
ticed the single matings, and have succeeded 
in getting good exhibition specimens of 
both sexes. 

In selecting my females, I begin early 
in December to watch the development of 
the most promising, using large, blocky ones, 
with deep keel, red eye and as good yellow 
legs as I can get. 

Plumage with open, clear penciling, a good slaty 
q-uill, free from shafting to avoid mossy backs. 

I rather prefer clear barring in pullets than moss, but 
in hens it must be clean penciling in saddle and good pen- 
ciling in the body, under-color not too dark, a light gray 
or slaty but not white. To this I mate a male with a 
very even top color; glossy reddish bay wing; top back 
a, fine brovmish bay; neck and saddle orange bay, well 
striped, and if the saddle shows a tendency to an inner 
bay center, so much the better. But the quill must be 



dark, under-color of a good gray all through, not deep 
slate, but free from white. 

Black breast, but no matter if the lower part should 
show brown edging. He must be deep bodied, not too- 
leggy, a good orange shank. In fact, a good Wyandotte. 
A mating of this kind will always give desired results. 

But here is where the "rub" comes. Our judges 
lately lay too much stress on extreme colors; such as 
black or deep slate under-color in males. A sharp 
distinct stripe in saddle and hackle; flufi black and al- 
low the back as well as the top of saddle to become a 
shade or two darker than lower part of the saddle. 

Many breeders of Partridge Wyandottes are led 
astray in their matings, trying to breed these dark 
males to brown females with good slate under-color, 
and when unsuccessful, conderdn the breed and wonder 
how it happened that all their females have mossy backs. 

Do not mate too dark; go a happy medium both in 
male and females and your breeding will be successful. 



How to Produce Standard Partridge Wyandottes 

Line Breeding and Double Mating Necessary io Produce Exhibition Males and Females 



Bev. A. B. Adam 




OW shall we breed them to overcome the 
defects? For all of them except plumag'e, 
we will cut it short by saying-, "Like begets 
like." Look well to these points in your 
breeders and you will get good results. 

First of all line-breed. This holds good 
for size, shape, eggs and vigor as well as for 
feathers. When we say line-breed we do 
not mean inbreeding. At least every three years infuse 
new blood, but not foreign blood. We cannot explain 
line-breeding here. You will have to look it up else- 
where. The one great Eureka in line-breeding is vigor. 

Single and Double Mating 

Now we strike the old snag; the much mooted ques- 
tion: Shall we single mate or double mate? One of the 
leading breeders, who claims to have "The Best in the 
World," also claims that he does not double mate, but 
produces all his winners, both male and female, by the 
single mating system. We suspect he does. It would 
be strange if he could not occasionally do so; but we 
note that he himself says in his catalogue "When you 
see a w^ell penciled female, trace her up and you ■will 
find that she comes from my strain." Why does he not 
say the same about males? We do not dispute for a 
minute that he has a female strain; but he has not a dis- 
tinct exhibition male strain if he does not double mate; 
he cannot have both according to the present Standard 
and the average application of same by the judges. In 
the same catalogue we note that four-fifths of his prizes 
are on females, and with two exceptions his first prizes 
on males were won prior to 1904 (before the product of 




Feathers from an Knglish Partridge Wyandotte pullet. First at 
Crystal Palace (London) Show, 1905. Bred by Hubert Wright, England. 
Beginning at the left the feathers are from following sections: neck, 
back, breast, wing, and body and fluff. From a photograph by F. L. 
Sewell. 

the double mating for males had reached its present ex- 
cellency) although he gives pictures of ten males and 
only six females. 

We too would like to single mate, but the Standard 
will not let us; and he who does will be strong in females 
or males, or vrill not amount to much in either. Eest 
assured that as long as the Standard demands well pen- 



ciled females, and bright colored males, we will have to 
double mate to get a goodly number of the best exhibi- 
tion specimens. What has become of the Partridge 
Cochin that has been single mated for years? Even the 
foremost breeders of Brovra Leghorns have succeeded 
best by double mating. Before the double mating 
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~" Feathers from an Bnglish Partridge Wyandotte hen. First at 
Crystal Palace (I<ondon) Show, 1905. Bred by Hubert Wright, England. 
Beginning at the left the'feathers are from following sections: neck, 
back, breast, wing, and body and fluff. From a photograph by F. L. 
Sewell. 



brought the Partridge Cochins to their present perfec- 
tion, either the males were not the bright colored ones 
they are now, but were orange and lemon colored in 
hackle and saddle, or the females were not highly pen- 
ciled and rich in mahogany color, but had clay colored 
breasts. The law of nature will sacrifice bright color in 
one sex or the other if single mated; and if left alone 
where there is high color in one sex or the other it 
nearly always becomes prominent in the male, and the 
female becomes soft and somber. Take the beautiful 
colored pheasants, red birds, orioles, etc., and you would 
hardly know that the females belonged to the males. We 
hear much argument in favor of the single mating 
backed up by the reference to the prairie chicken, 
grouse, etc., but remember that in these there are no 
bright colors, for both sexes have lost them. I suppose 
that in time, if we would stick to the single mating on 
the female side, we would produce males penciled as fe- 
males. The fact is, the writer has approached it some- 
what in his female line as seen in his cockerels in the 
fall of the year, and in the matured males as seen in the 
modified penciling on breasts. 

The question is this, shall we drop the beautiful pen- 
ciling in the females, and the high colors in the males 
as produced by the double mating system, in the surest 
way and in the greatest numbers, and retrograde to the 
clay colored breasts of the old time females, or the 
lemon colored hackles in the males; or double mate and 
get the acme of perfection in both? Which? I would 
not advise the mating of an exhibition colored male to 
an exhibition specimen female. Many have been the dis- 
appointments of those who have tried this. The usual 
result is, that both the males and the femai-^B are en- 
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tirely too dark. I would advise the mating of exhibition 
females to a male that in color is too light for a first- 
class show bird; one that is from a light cherry-red to 
an orange-red in hackle and saddle. If your females are 
darker than first-class exhibition specimens, the orange 




Feathers Jrom a Partridge Wyandotte cock and hen, bred by J. B. 
Hadaway. The specimens at left and right end show the beautiful and 
even penciling required by the Standard for females. It will be noticed 
that this penciling is much sharper and more regularly defined than 
in the specimens of the English feathers. The five center feathers show 
the solid striping and sheen of the hackle and saddle feathers of the 
male. 

colored male is all the better. If your females are 
lighter than exhibition specimens, a male should be 
used that is a medium-dark cherry-red. For the last 
three years the majority of the winning males have been 
a very dark cherry-red. This has been an error. To pro- 
duce exhibition males, take such a male and mate him to 
females that are lighter in color than exhibition colorcil 
females, that nave well-laced (not penciled) hackles, 
that have been line-bred for males, — the darker the male 
the lighter the females. To produce exhibition females, 
take such females that have well penciled (not laced) 
hackles, mate to them a male that is lighter than an ex- 
hibition specimen in color, whose breast and flufE are 
liberally splashed with brown, that has been line-bred for 
females, that has a narrow light brown bar across each 
wing-bow feather (feathers have to be raised or pulled tc 
see it). (This point is w^orth filing.) The darker the fe- 
males, the lighter the male should be. 



By following these lines you will not be bothered 
with white or purple feathers. Keep the mahogany 
brown and surface color, with the dark-brown (not 
black) penciling in the females, and the light to dark- 
cherry-red (not brick-red) in the males, -with black 
breasts and distinct lacing, and you have the most beau- 
tiful of domestic birds. Some say that the double mating 
system will doom them. Has it the Barred Eoeks? No! 
It has boomed' them. 

As we write this we notice an article in the May 
(1908) Western Poultry Journal by F. E. Baldwin of 
Kansas City on "Breeding Partridge Cochins." He says, 
"Don't double mate any Partridge penciled variety." 
Yet, he says that in 1896 he imported a pair that "were 
lighter in shade than our American birds, the male 
showing lemon in the neck plumage.'' He says that 
crossing them with his American birds, he "got lasting 
results." Didn't he double mate here when he took the 
light imported male and put with his darker females, 
and the lighter imported female mated with his darker 
male? 
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Feathers from a Partridge Wyandotte hen. First at Brockton, 1905. 
and at Boston, 1906; bred by J. B. Hadaway, Brockton, Mass. A remarks 
able specimen in color and penciling. The first two feathers on the 
left are from the neck, the next two from the back, the third pair from 
the breast, the fourth pair from the wing-bow. and the three on the 
right from the body and fluff. The penciling in these feathers is as 
near perfect in the sections from which they were plucked, as will be 
found in li^ang specimens. 

We have tried to outline the road to avoid some of 
the serious mistakes that are being made by many, 
which are bringing them and their birds to grief, and 
have also tried to point the way, as we believe, that will 
make Partridge Wyandottes the most popular and profit- 
able variety of any breed in all the world. 



Silver Penciled Wyandottes 

History of the Origin and Development of this Variety, with Comments by the Originator 



F. W. Proctor 




I HE making of this Wyandotte is properly ac- 
credited to George H. Brackenbury, to 
whose efforts in originating several varie- 
ties of this breed we are largely indebted, 
and to Ezra Cornell. In his earliest men- 
tion of the Partridg'e variety, in 1894, Mr. 
Brackenbury wrote: "Regarding the Silver 
Penciled variety, experiments are being made in which 
I have great faith, and believe vdll prove successful in 
the end." During the progress of the Madison Square 
Garden Show the previous venter Mr. Cornell savsr in Mr. 
Sewell's possession some Buff Laced feathers, and thus 
becoming interested in Mr. Brackenbury and his work 



immediately visited the latter, and upon that occasion 
they jointly laid plans for bringing out a Silver Penciled 
variety. A Partridge Wyandotte male bred to a Dark 
Brahma hen was Mr. Brackenbury's first cross, the re- 
sulting chicks realizing the very natural expectation of 
the golden duckwing type — silver females and males vdth 
red on wings. Mr. Cornell mated a Silver Laced Wyan- 
dotte -male to a Silver Penciled Hamburg female. The fol- 
lowing spring, and continuously f rpm that time on, these 
two stocks were amalgamated. As thus constituted the 
Silver Penciled variety is one-quarter each of these four 
blood sources. At a later period Mr. Cornell wrote: "In 
1897 we had better penciling on Silver Penciled Wyan- 
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dotte females than I had ever seen up to that time on 
any Partridge Wyandotte. Since then we have worked 
hard for a better color, and have made good progress in 
that direction. We shall not, however, be perfectly sat- 
isfied until we have clearly defined markings of black 
and white. A Silver Penciled Wyandotte with this strong 
contrast of color will be an ideal American fowl. 

"A number of prominent poultry experts have ex- 
p-ressed themselves as believing that the Silver Penciled 
Wyandottes possess the combination of qualities which 
will eventually make them the most popular variety in 
America. If this belief is to be realized the Standard 
must be made to fit the variety instead of the variety 
being made to fit some unnatural and arbitrary Stand- 
ard, as is unfortunately the case with some of the older 




Silver Penciled Wyandotte cockerel showing fine detail in mark- 
ing, especially the fine lacing of saddle striping and of neck hackle, 
clear, silvery-white wing-bows and complete black wine-bar. Prom a 
photograph by F. I,, Sewell of a specimen at the yards oOohn Wharton, 
England. 

varieties. We must know to a certainty the plumage 
of the male which corresponds to that of the female. 
Do not demand a clean black flufE on the male or a well 
penciled fluff on the female, or rich yellow legs. Develop 
the plumage to its greatest perfection from single mat- 
ings and let the shanks come whatever color they will. 
Then make the standard to fit the birds and we will have 
a variety to bank on." 

We may readily formulate several causes why the 
Silver Penciled variety at this early date, had apparently 
outstripped their Partridge relatives in nicety of pat- 
tern — a feat, by the way, they are not likely long to 
continue, especially if the latter variety becomes more 
fully perfected along strict scientific color lines, and the 
Silvers are not occasionally subjected to a cross with 
the Partridge to reinforce their color pattern. Not only 
as to derivation, but also considering the occasional need 
for any duckvring to resort to its black-red congener to 
correct a tendency for black and white to scatter when 



bred conjointly, is the Silver Penciled Wyandotte to be 
regarded as a natural sub-variety of the Partridge. The 
one-half blood derivation from this pattern represented 
in the Dark Brahma and Partridge extraction we may 
conceive to have become in effect full blood of this pat- 
tern through the principle of selection. The Silver's 
early excellence we may attribute to its having thus in- 
heriteil all of the Partridge's perfection of color joined 
to the fact of a much simplified color scheme; the sub- 
stitution of white for red — which constitutes the sole 
departure between these varieties — disposing of the 
Partridge's constant problem as to proper color of male. 
And there the Silver Penciled variety's advantage 
ceases, for the inevitable proneness of the duckwing 
coloration to display a warm tone of color — the salmon 
breast of the Game female being transferred to the 
bulk of the Wyandotte's plumage — and, in place of the 
desired neutral gray, a plumage of a brownish-g^ay 
cast proves the invariable rule. The question naturally 
arises, why the same degree of neutral toned quality 
found upon the Silver Laced variety cannot be repeated 
upon the Penciled. It would seem as if the male were 
responsible for this retained red, which in his instance 
by being massed in a comparatively small section of the 
plumage more readily escapes notice. Perfect the male 
in this respect, and the female's warmth of color tone 
will follow. While the Silver Penciled male remains a 
straight duckvdng, largely black in make-up, the Laced 
variety has eliminated so much of its black — and inci- 
dentally its red tendencies— "as to be approximately a 
wbite fowl. 

The inherent disadvantage of the Silver Penciled 
Wyandotte from being a subordinate coloration, yield- ' 
ing precedence to the Partridge as to both pattern and 
color, is in a measure offset by its more pronounced con- 
trasts of color. If the general effect of the Partridge is 
rich, that of the Silver is more striking. As regards 
practical traits there should be little choice between 
these two colorations. 

Prom the time the breed was first projected in 1894, 
until his death in 1902, Mr. Cornell gave this variety his 
unceasing attention; and having been the leading spirit 
in its development during this period, his name is most 
intimately connected with the variety. Mr. E. G. Wyckoff 
purchased the entire stock at the time of Mr. Cornell's 
death, and the vigor vsdth which he has since pushed the 
breed has made his the best-known name in this connec- 
,tion in America. Stock was early sent to England, and 
the good impression there produced resulted in a quick 
demand for the variety in that country. In 1903 Mr. 
Wyckoff sent a shipment of 60 specimens to Australia, 
m response to an invitation to have the variety take 
part in an international laying contest. Not a specimen 
was lost on the voyage— a fact that speaks strongly for 
the vigor of the stock. Eegarding the practical qualities 
of this variety, Mr. Wyckoff states: 

"Possessed of an unusual share of beauty, they are 
likewise a general utiUty fowl. They are full, round and 
plump, and reach maturity quickly. As egg-producers 
there are none better. In our laying houses the Silvers, 
under identical conditions, are on a par with, if not ac- 
tually ahead of, the Single-comb Buff and White Leg- 
horns; and reports from other breeders indicate great 
surprise and satisfaction at the egg-yield from this 



Mating Silver Penciled Wandottes 

Good Reaults from the Single Mating System 




Jaa. S. 

I HIS beautiful and useful fowl came into the 
world about fifteen years ag'o throug'h 
the efforts and skill of Ezra Cornell and 
Geo. H. Brackenbury. 

With me it was a case of love at first 
sight and each succeeding- year I found 
myself more deeply interested in the pro- 
duction and improvement of these beautiful birds. 

Having an ambition to own and produce birds of 
high quality, I purchased winning cockerels at Boston 
and New York, also stock and eggs from the best in the 
yards in the East. With this as a foundation, my fondest 
hopes have been realized. My matings last year gave 
me not only a fiook of unusual average but a larger per- 
centage of show birds than I have ever before ap- 
proached. 

These birds were all produced by the single mating 
and high scoring males and females came from the same 
pen. 

The mating from which these birds were produced 
consisted of females with a clear, soft gray ground, 
clearly penciled with three distinct black marginal 
stripes, or circles. The male that headed the pen was 
a bird of standard size, nice yellow legs; bay eyes; sil- 
very white top color and solid black breast. It is gen- 
erally believed that white ticking on breast of male is 
preferable in pullet matings but my experience does not 
confirm this theory. On the contrary, my best results 
have come through a male bird as described above, pro- 
vided the under-color is not too dark. The preference 
being for a lead imder-color shading lighter as it ap- 
proaches the skin. Such a male having good striped 
neck and saddle and having a beetle green on tail and 
vring bars will give excellent results if mated to females 
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with the soft gray and black combination rather than 
the objectionable reddish color so often seen in this va- 
riety of fowl. 

In conclusion will say that size of bird and color of 
eye are two important items in selecting breeders — 
small specimens and those having light or fish colored 
eyes are to be avoided. 




Silver Penciled Wyan'dotte hen of elegant pattern and fine detail of 
marking. From a photograph by F. L. Sewell of a specimen at the 
yards of John Wharton, Kngland, 



Double Mating Silver Penciled Wyandottes 



V. G. Wa 



INTENSELY interesting is the study of the art of 
breeding. W^e learn from experience and from 
reading, but experience is the best teacher; 
sometimes it is really dear. There are still many 
secrets to learn about the breeding of the Pen- 
ciled Wyandottes. We find them like the Partridge, that 
to produce exhibition males and exhibition females you 
must use the double mating system. A male which has 
a pure black breast is entirely too dark for a pullet 
mating. For pullets we use a male with some white 
splashes in breast, the same as the Partridge breeders, 
who use red in breast for females. For males to mate 
we use a strictly pure black breast, good hackle, saddle 
and vsdng markings. We have had excellent results from 
such matings. 

I would advise breeders to pay more attention to 



the shape of their birds; have them blocky and full of 
curves. Nice low standard shaped combs are very attrac- 
tive and we find they are easier to breed in Penciled than 
any other variety. The penciling in the females seems to 
be the hardest thing to produce. They get too light in 
breast, or mingled in the back, and to get a feather with 
the nice distinct dark penciling, with outlines which con- 
form with the feather and free from any shafting, is a 
hard proposition. 

The hackle should be silvery white with a black 
stripe extending through each feather, tapering to a 
point near the extremity of feather. The black stripe 
may be slightly penciled with silvery white in the female, 
but each feather should be free from any black edging. 
Under-color should be dark slate. 
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Black Wyandottes 

Origiu aud History of One of the Hardiest and Most Useful Varieties of the Wyandottes 

F. W. Prootor 



/JTV- F THE available historical matter were propor- 
^ I tionate to' their actual beauty and utility, the 
H I Black Wyandotte should have a chapter of goodly 
I length. However, the record of their develop- 
QLL. ment is long in comparison with the degree of 
popular favor they have attained, as judged by show- 
room statistics. 

Systematic breeding of Black Wyandottes was begun 
in 1885. The admission of the Silver variety two years 




BLACK WYANDOTTE COCK 

Bred by Frank C Sites. Ohio. Won first prize at New York, 1908—05, 
and at Cleveland. 1909. He is a fine specimen in color and type. 

previous had proved an immediate spur to originators, 
and the eight recognized varieties, besides Blues, BufE 
Laced and Violettes were immediately projected. The 
eight years that followed before the Blacks were got in 
shape for admission (i893) to the Standard, proved an 
effectual time handicap and the popular White, Golden 
and BufE varieties, with the dozen-and-one other at- 
home-and-abroad distractions had completely ibsorbed 
the attention of breeders. 

The names of two Ohio breeders, F. J. Marshall and 
r. M. Clemens, as set forth in the various publications 
of that day, were associated with the earliest work vyith 
this variety. Mr. Marshall found among his Silvers in 
1SS5 a pair of chicks that were essentially black. The 



pullet's color defects were confined to slight touches of 
white in primaries and hackle; the cockerel had a silver 
neck with nearly solid white under-color, and some white 
in wings and tail. Three years of breeding had brought 
some improvement, when, hearing of Mr. Clemens' stock, 
an exchange of males followed. From a pair of black 
sport pullets out of Silver stock, mated to a pure male 
similarly bred and solid black save hackle of regulation 
Silver color, Mr. Clemens had worked up a strain of 
Blacks. From a recent personal letter from Mr. Clem- 
ens, we quote his account of the building of his strain: 

"The chicks from this first mating were almost all 
solid black, only a few showing the hackle markings of 
the sire. The fixing of the color was not very difficult, 
the main problem arising from the dearth of fresh 
blood with which to keep up stamina. This was over- 
come by securing, a little later on, several pure black 
'sport' pullets from the yards of Silver Wyandotte breed- 
ers, and also in the following manner. About 1890 a 
friend who owned an exceptionally fine flock of Barred 
Plymouth Kocks, obtained from me a well-marked Black 
Wyandotte cockerel and mated him to his Barred Eock 
females. The result of the cross was peculiar. Every 
cockerel was true Barred Eock in color, while every pul- 
let was a true Black Wyandotte in color, comb and 




BLACK WYANDOTTU HEN 

"ibf i?ire wJL'n"^' S'^'?^"*' typical specimens. Very good in color and 
Firaph'by r. a SchiUinT '• "'"^'""°" '^"^ au^^ntouched photo- 
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shape, but with superior size and stamina, and with in- 
creased ability as egg producers. I was so impressed 
with the size and beauty of these pullets that I selected 
a few of the best and mated them to a pure Black Wy- 
andotte male. The product was, of course, three-fourths 
Black Wyandotte, and not one showed any Plymouth 
Bock markings, but the large size and splendid egg-pro- 
ducing qualities continued. I think that to fusion with 
this blood is partially due the superior size and vigor 



of the present-day Black Wyandotte. It is the only black 
all-purpose fowl of .pure American origin, and as such is 
a, credit to the American class." 

The Black specimens occasionally shown of late 
years form a most attractive addition to the list of 
more popular colorations, and it would seem that so at- 
tractive a fowl would naturally find a respectable fol- 
lowing- despite any handicap. 



Modern Black Wyandottes 



Howard Grant 



«E^ ONDITIONS under which poultry must exist 
^^^^m is an all-important factor In the selection 
\S of a variety the poultryman selects for his 

II use whether it be for pleasure or for profit. 

■yl^^iX The Wyandotte has always seemed to us 
to approach as near the ideal for the all- 
around fowl as any breed could ever hope 
to. It is not our purpose here to dwell 
upon the merits of the breed in general for they are too 
well known to need any repetition. It Is our purpose, 
however, to tell some facts concerning a variety of this 
breed that may be of benefit to some reader. This 
variety is the Black Wyandotte. It is very true that not a 
great deal has been written about them in this country, 
but in England they are very popular. So popular in fact 
that at the last Crystal Palace Show the Blacks out num- 
■ bered all other varieties of the breed. By their wonder- 
ful utility value and beautiful appearance at all times, 
they have commenced to attract no little attention in 
this eoiintry. A few facts concerning their utility quali- 
" ties may not be amiss here. In over twelve years' ex- 
perience with different varieties of several breeds, in- 
cluding most of the Wyandottes, we wish to state that 
the Black Wyandotte in our hands has been absolutely 
the best all around bird that we have ever had exper- 
ience with. They mature quickly, are very hardy, do not 
seem susceptible to the ordinary poultry diseases, arc 
very docile, a three foot fence confined our young stock 
the entire season last year without trouble, they arrive 
at the laying age quickly and, best of all, keep everlast- 
ingly at it. Their eggs average larger we believe than 
the other varieties. Why this should be we do not know, 
but we are gfiving this as our experience. The heavy 
laying trait is not confined to pullets and yearling hens 
alone as is the case with many fowls. We will cite an 
example to illustrate this. A 3 year old hen in our yards 
recently laid 29 eggs in 30 consecutive days. This won- 
derful old hen hatched two broods of chicks last year 
and raised one brood and laid over 140 eggs in the year. 
One of her daughters won first prize for us at one of 
the largest shows in the country this season. Twenty to 
twenty-five eggs per month during the coldest winter 
months is no exception for Black Wyandottes. This 
statement is not mere guess work for our birds are 
tjA>-nested and we are positive as to facts given here. 
The Blacks weigh more than their appearance would 
suggest for the reason that they are not as loosely 
feathered as some varieties and their flesh is very solid 
and their bodies have the firm feeling of a well con- 
ditioned game fowl. Cockerels weighing Si/g to 9 lbs. and 
pullets 6% to 7 lbs. are not at all uncommon. If the 
makers of the new Standard had raised the weight of 
the Wyandottes, the breeders of Blacks would have nc 



trouble to meet the required weight. We are stating- this 
in spite of the statements of some writers to the effect 
that the Black Wyandottes are the smallest of all the 
varieties. The writers of such statements are either un- 
informed or else they have never had a real good look at 
the ujj-to-date kind that we are speaking of. The color 
of the skin of the Blacks is a rich yellow and the dressed 
fowl is very attractive looking indeed. The quality of 
the flesh is of the very best and they are simply de- 
licious eating. We have never tasted their equal. In 
closely approaching Standard requirements their only 
rival is the Whites. Many well informed judges and 
breeders claim that they throw a larger percentage of 
birds closely approaching Standard type and color than 
the Whites and we believe this to be true. In color they 
should be a lustrous black with a beautiful greenish sheen 
in hackle, saddle, back and coverts, the balance of the 
plumage being black. Comb, face, wattles and lobes bright 
red. The beak, black with yellow shading. Shanks, black, 
or black shading into yellow on the , feet. The bottoms 
of the feet must be yellow. This is an important point 
in picking birds for exhibition. Make sure that every 
bird has this color on the bottoms of the feet for every 
judge, nine times out of ten will look for this section as 
soon as he takes the bird from the exhibition coop. No 
matter how flne a bird he may be in other respects, if 
he lacks this feature, he is down and out as far as exhi- 
bition purposes are concerned. Of course this variety has 
defects and serious ones, but who would care to breed a 
fowl that did not have? The principal color defect is 
purple and purple barring. Ked and white appear only 
to a limited extent. Some of the finest specimens of the 
variety are absolutely free from these color defects, but 
they are exceptional birds and are worth all the money 
one can get for them, and buyers are more plentiful than 
these birds. Bed and white rarely appear in the best 
strains and then to no great extent. Purple, however, is 
ever ready to crop out upon seemingly small provoca- 
tion, an injury, improper feeding during the growing 
period of young stock and the moulting season of the 
old, will sometimes cause this color to show. Good 
care, intelligent mating and good foundation stock will 
wipe out this defect almost entirely. Some of the finest 
males show a small amount of red in hackle and saddle. 
These birds should not be discarded unless the red ex- 
tends over % inch, for these birds as a general thing, 
are fine breeders, especially for breeding the finest col- 
ored females. Great care must be taken in mating these 
males that you do not mate them to too lustrous fe- 
males. Avoid purple as much as possible in making up 
your breeding pens and you will save a good deal of 
trouble in your next year's stock. The English favor yel- 
low shanks but to get the desired shank coloring the 
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Tinder-color of the plumage is white and many of the 
best English specimens have hard work from keeping the 
white from showing on the surface. Some breeders in' 
this country are leaning toward the yellow shanks but 
we are well satisfied from correspondence with leading 
English breeders that it is a detriment to the breed, for 
so many specimens will have to be sacrificed to get just 
one with this desired section correct that it would make 
the variety afancy one entirely. The utility value is too 
great to run such a risk. Breeders wdll remember what 
a death blow the yellow shank was to the Black Leg- 
horn and will do well to take warning. Many earnest 
breeders think as we do about this mater and we doubt 
very much if this change will ever be made in the Stand- 
ard. In preparation for the show room it is not neces- 
sary to wash your birds although we do not say that a 
washing would not be of benefit to their appearance. 
Brush the feathers out well with a soft brush or soft 
silk cloth and be sure and use plenty of "elbow grease" 
and they will shine and glisten in a surprising manner. 
Wash shanks and feet as you would any exhibition bird. 
Also face, comb and wattles. The Blacks always look fit 
to show at a moment's notice, even when confined in a 
small city back yard where smoke and dirt abound. 
Where other varieties would look dirty and neglected 
they glisten and shine like black diamonds. This is an 
important point in their favor to fanciers who are lo- 
cated in cities where the above conditions prevail. Here 
is a variety that any amount of skill can be used to ad- 



vantage in breeding and yet will always look well in any 
environment and lay eggs in plenty. We know of prize 
winners in some of our largest shows having been raised 
in small city back yards. They vnll not show the dirt 
and you vsdll not have to apologize to your friends when 
you take them out in the back yard to show them your 
birds. They are certainly beautiful in appearance and 
you cannot help admiring them. You need not fear that 
a market can not be found for your surplus stock for 
the demand is greater than the supply for really good 
birds of this variety and at very good prices indeed. 
Prices from $10 to $100 are not uncommon. Leading 
breeders of this variety will tell you that they have very 
few surplus birds to spare. If you do not believe this 
write to them and find out for yourself as to prices and 
also the number of birds they have to spare. If good 
birds cannot be had, eggs for hatching from the best 
eggs that can be bought is the next best thing in getting 
a start. A Black Wyandotte well hatched is about as 
good as raised for they show wonderful vitality and if a 
violent death does not interfere nothing can stop them 
from reaching maturity. That, at least, has been our ex- 
perience. Stray cats have caused us greater loss than 
sickness or disease ever did. 

If this article vyill be of benefit to any breeder or 
prospective breeder and has pointed out the way to a 
successful poultry career, even though it be of the "back 
yard" kind, we are satisfied. 



Merits of Slack Wyandottes 



F. M. Clemans 



1AM frequently asked: '"Why 4° JO'^ prefer the 
Black Wyandottes to the other varieties, and the 
points in their favor?" In two points only do 
the Blacks differ from other Wyandottes in out- 
ward appearance — size and color. The Blacks 
are easier to bring to Standard weight than the other 
varieties. That is, a larger percentage of them will 
make Standard weight without excessive crowding than 
the other Wyandottes. The color is a glossy greenish 
black and should be free from the purple ray. The 
plumage is most beautiful and is durable in its beauty. 
For the town and city resident where coal dust will soon 
render unsightly any of the light colored fowls, this 
breed cannot be too highly commended, for the reason 
that it retains its beauty of plumage throughout the 
year in spite of adverse circumstances. 

Taken on the whole a well-bred Black Wyandotte is 
a very pleasing sight to the fancier. The compact, blocky 
body, the low set rocker comb, the bright red eye, and 
the green black sheen of the plumage form a most pleas- 
ing picture. 

I am the oldest breeder of Black Wyandottes, be- 
ginning my work on the breed in 1885, and the breed, to 
me, has not lost its charm. I do not expect that it ever 
vrill. 

One thing the Black Wyandotte breeder will learn — 
that good straight surface knd under-color are always 
accompanied by a dark shank. Too much yellow in shank 
will mean light under-color nine times in ten. The 
Standard description of shank is the correct one. This 
was threshed out years ago, and the present dark shank 
as described in the Standard, vsdth yellow shading al- 



lowed, and with yellow bottoms to feet, was the result 
of practical experience. 

Now when it comes to farm value, Black Wyandotte 
breeders who have really tried the breed out invariably 
praise it very highly. It used to be an adage that "black 
is a strong color." Black Wyandottes are extremely 
hardy, and the chicks are the easiest reared of any breed 
I ever saw. The older fowls can stand any climate. The 
Wyandotte has a winter-layiiig comb, and I regard the 
Blacks especially strong winter layers. In fact the year 
round finds the Black Wyandotte hen keeping full pace 
with the Wyandotte reputation as an egg producer. Now 
as to table qualities they are equal to all other Wyan- 
dottes, which is all that can be asked. They nearly all 
dress a nice, yellow skin. 

Just now, in old England, the Black Wyandotte has 
taken on a boom that is making the Orpington fowl sit 
up and take notice. At the Crystal Palace Show, 1908, 
over 140 Black Wyandottes were shown, as against 100 
of any other variety of Wyandottes. The show of Blacks 
was the sensation of the year. This means but one thing 
to my mind— that the Black Wyandottes must now come 
into their own in America where they originated and 
have long been bred on a small scale. America went to 
England for the Black Orpington fowl and made it a 
great favorite, which it well deserved. But we have rifeg- 
lected the only black breed ever originated in this coun- 
try, the Black Wyandotte, and English breeders are open- 
ing our eyes to the fact that we have neglected a good 
thing. Present indications make it a safe prediction 
that a few years will see American fanciers competing 
vnth Enghsh fanciers in making the Black Wyandotte 
section one of the largest and most attractive at the 
great shows. 



CHAPTER XIV 



Non-Standard Wyandottes 

Origin of the Buff Laoed aud Blue Laced Varieties 



F. W. Prootor 



iHESE two non-standard varieties are inter- 
related in actual origin and are slightly dif- 
fering forms of one natural classification, 
being respectively Red Pyles and Bluo 
Pyles — as we say among Games — of the 
Golden Wyandotte. To further explain 
these terms, the Buff-Laced Wyandotte 
(whose pattern is a white lacing to each 
buff feather) is a Golden which by disturbance of the 
function of color production, the red pigment only being 
evolved, is devoid of black lacing. And the Blue Laced 





BUFF I<ACED WYANDOTTE COCKEREI, 
Bred by Ira C. Keller, Ohio. 

or Violette is its counterpart, in which the black is in 
large part suspended, leaving a blue lacing. As it is the 
method of procedure among breeders of Games to mate 
a black-red variously to a white or a blue to obtain cor- 
responding colorations, so did the mating of a Golden 
Wyandotte to those solid colors result in the Buff Laced 
and Violette Wyandottes. 

As in many an instance in the origination of breeds, 
it was their incidental appearance as a by-product in 
evolving other varieties which first suggested these two 
varieties as desirable types, and their close relationship 
is shown by their having appeared conjointly from the 
same sources. In common with all Wyandottes, these 
varieties are of American origin, although it has been in 
England that they have been most largely cultivated. 
The credit of their origin is shared among three 
breeders, all residents of the Empire State, and each of 
whom was bent upon the making or improving of other 
varieties when these appeared. Mr. Ira C. Keller was the 
first to publicly exhibit Buff Laced specimens, and the 
following, from the Poultry Monthly for May, 1900, is an 
authoritative account of his share in their origin: 

"I originated a strain of Violette Laced Wyandottes, 
laying the foundation in 1886. I used pure Wyandotte 



breeds and by crossing and re-crossing, produced a Wy- 
andotte the same as the Golden, except with violet blue 
for black. These violet laced birds threw a number of 
specimens with white lacing; wi^h these I laid the founda- 
tion for the Buff Laced. I have several times added 
Golden Wyandotte blood to the Buff Laced, to increase 
size and make a stronger lacing. I named the breed 
Buffi Laced in 1896. I showed my first specimens at New 
York in 1895, and have had them there evei^r year since. 
We now have a class for them at New York. The first 
two years, they were shewn in the any other variety 
class, and I showed a pullet that won first over 11 Golden 
Penciled, Black and Columbian pullets. This pullet was 
laced about as nearly perfect as can be bred in any 
color. Since then, I have bred a number of her equals. 
The Buff Laced breed has the most perfect type of 
lacing to be found in any fowl, with the exception of the 
Sebrights. They breed a broad feather, quite narrow 
lace, but very distinct, and to my way of thinking, one 
of the most beautiful and striking fowls in existence. 
They seem to be made up of beauty; they lace all over. 
There is no Wyandotte that breeds more true to lacing. 
They are just like the Goldens, only white instead of 
black, with a rich golden buff ground color instead of a 
golden body. The main fault, and the only serious one 
which they possess, is a black or bluish tinge which 
creeps into the wings and tails of a good many. I have 
increased the size until I now have some eight-pound 
hens. The first hen at New York, 1899, weighed 7% 
pounds. I sold the first trio to Rev. Crombleholm, of 
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Bred by Ira C. Keller, Ohio. 

England, in February, 1897. From this trio he raised a 
pullet that brought $50 at the Palace Show. They took 
the fancy at a. rapid rate in England and different parts 
of Europe, and they took all the good birds we had to 
spare for three years. Many of these birds won high 
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honors in the leading shows over there, and they are be- 
coming' very popular in England, so one can readily see 
why they are not more generally bred in America. The 
-trouble was that they weren't to be had. They, how- 
ever, I take pride in sajdng, are now in the hands of 
about a dozen of our best Wyandotte fanciers, and are 
coming to the front slowly, but surely, and are a real 
fancier's and practical fowl. All I claim for them is that 
they possess all the good qualities of the Wyandotte." 

Mr. Geo. Brackenbury, to whose pioneer spirit in 
Wyandotte creation we owe so many varieties, was early 
in the field with both BufE Laced and Violettes, the lat- 
ter namie having been the joint selection of himself and 
Artist Sewell, who early showed much interest in the 
variety. Mr. Brackenbury's stock owed its origin to ex- 




BLUE LA.CED WYANDOTTS FEATHERS 
Furnished by Waldo Kennard, Massachusetts. 

periments looking to a solid blue coloration, the founda- 
tion of ^hich was a blue hen of Wyandotte type result- 
ing from a,n accidental Blue Game and Silver Wyandotte 
cross. The use of Golden Wyandotte males for two 
generations had left the stock still blue, but the third 
season with such a sire resulted in a pair of golden- 
centered blue-laced chickens: "as pretty as anything 
that ever wore feathers, I thought at that time," wrote 
Mr. Brackenbury in 1900 (ibid), "and I tried to breed 
them blue-laced instead of solid blue. My blue-laced 
pullet died so I bred the blue-laced male back to 
Golden-Laced Wyandotte females, and produced ten or 
fifteen pullets and cockerels, all blue-laced, but the 
lacing was too dark.'' 

"From a combih.ation of blood mg-de up from a 
Golden Wyandotte-Bilffl , Cochin cross, inated to White 
Wyandotte-BufE Cochin ;c/QSs-breds, a cockerel sported, 
having the two colors as we see them in the Buff Laced 
birds. His breast, body and vringbars were laced with 
white as perfectly as any laced Wyandotte male I ever 
saw, his wingbow and all the centers of his entire 
plumage were of the same deep red bay color. The white 
lacing was as white as we see the white in any white 
variety. This Buff Laced male was bred to a pen of the 
Blue Laced females to lighten the color of the lacing, 
and from the result of this matitig, we selected one 
beautiful pullet having the desireii shade of color. The 
males all came black laced, the females came in two col- 
ors of lacing, about equally divided, blue laced and 
white laced. I mated the bright Blue Laced pullet to a 
Blue Laced male. Fully 75 per cent, of this pullet's eggs 
hatched out creamy white chickens, with deep orange 
or buff colored heads. Out of curiosity I allowed them 
to live, and they proved to be like their grandsire in 
color; more regularity of lacing I never saw than that 
seen in my flock of Buff Laced Wyandottes. I could not 



develop these Buff Laced birds as I would like to do, so 
distributed them among several friends. Mr. Sewell and 
Mr. Ira C. Keller are still breeding them, making marked 
improvement, and these two strains are not very nearly 
related, as Mr. Keller has bred them so they are quite 
strong in his own line of blood which he originated en- 
tirely, with the exception of the one male that I sent 
him. Mr. F. L. Mattison introduced some new outside 
blood and improved his strain, and was still breeding 
them one year ago. The hen mentioned above as the 
bright Blue Laced hen, was bred to a White Laced, or 
Buff Laced male for two or three years, and all of her 
pullets and three-fourths of her cockerels were White 
Laced." 

Mr. Chas. P. Pond originated a distinct strain of 
Buff-Laced Wyandottes, description of which we glean 
from Poultry Monthly: 

"This new and beautiful breed of fowls was orig- 
inated bj' the writer in 1888 in the following manner: 
Among my Golden Wyandottes came three pullets, a 
solid buff with black tails. Looking into the future, I 
felt sure that a Buff Wyandotte would be an acquisition 
and be a useful and popular fowl. Not having a buff 
male,, I used a yellow-backed White Wyandotte male with 
these pullets. From this cross I obtained a few fair Buffi 
Wyandottes, some plain pyles and two or three vrith 
what is now called 'buffi laced' feathers. Seeing in these 
something new, original and beautiful. I saved them, 
and mated them next year to a Golden Wyandotte cock. 
This mating produced both males and females buff laced. 
I have since bred them together, using Golden blood oc- 
casionally to infuse fresh blood." 

In England, these varieties found instant popularity 
which has endured to the present day; and their lapse 
after a season of limited favor in this country may be 
ascribed to the fact that poultry fancying in America is 
more generally a commercial matter and less a gratifi- 
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Bred by R. Powell, England. 

cation' of individual taste than abroad. Bespite their 
handicap of being derived colorations, with their present 
defects of color corrected, their possibilities of beauty 
arising from striking contrasts of color— deUcate in the 
Buff Laced, and of unequaled richness in the Blue Laced 
or Violette— should some day bring a reaction in their 
favor. 



Blue Wyandottes 

Origin o£ this New and Haudsoine Variety— How to Breed Exhibition Specimens 



Waldo Kennard 




OR hundreds of years blue color was much 
sought after in domestic poultry and was 
produced largely among birds of the 
Spanish race and its sub-families. Early 
records show that it was commonly ob- 
tained by mating white with black and that 
in certain localities breeds were developed 
that would reproduce themselves to a 
greater or less extent. 

Blue Wyandottes have appeared as sports from 
both the Whites and Blacks and have been bred by mat- 
ing Whites, Blacks and Silvers. 

These have usually failed to reproduce their colors 
and for this reason they are seldom seen as a flock. Mr. 
C. W. Smith, of Massachusetts, has lately exhibited them 
at Providence and Taunton, winning prizes, and others in 
that locality are breeding a few and there is no reason 
why the many who admire the blue fowls should not 
again take them up. The Smith strain contains Blue Old 
English Game blood and a later infusion of blue through 
a male that sported from the Goldens. Most strains, 
however, have been of pure Wyandotte blood as any 
cross will develop undesirable characteristics that are 
'hard to breed out. In producing them from other varie- 
ties a white male free from brass or cream matched to 
a bluish-black or dead-black female pure in color will 
usually give a larger amount of blue chicks than any 
other mating I have tried, though none could be de- 
pended upon surely, and while two certain strains will 
cross successfully two others may fail, and it is only after 
getting the blood lines well established in a strain that 
one can depend on getting say 60 per cent of blue chicks 
as in the best strains of other breeds of the color. 

Never expect success by mating unrelated stock year 
after year, no matter how perfect in color. By breeding 
back to the best producers and nearing the relationships 
so much as is consistent, the blood line becomes set. 
Every unrelated bird that is introduced into the flock 
will pull down and destroy just so much that has been 
gained. To attain the delicate pure blue in the first 
cross is seldom possible and the color of the flock only 
improves, like wine, with age. 

The lacing is a most difEicult feature to attain and 
few have been successful. It should be as dark as pos- 
sible and clean cut. Strange as it may seem, two birds 
of the same shade of blue, though well laced, will seldom 
get well laced chicks, the edging having a dull, faded ap- 
pearance. A light male with dark females will produce 
the best ground-color but the lacing is often weak. Dark 
males give the best lacing but the blue ground is apt to 
he dull in hue and rather uneven. The hackle, saddle and 
shoulders of the males should be as dark as can be, short 
of positive black, and the riiher the blue, or even a 
purple sheen, the better will be the color of the progeny 
and the fading of the pullets at maturity the less. Never 
use a bird having a trace of brown or bronze, nor with 
dove-colored body. Those males having the lighter 



ground-color often lack in the edging of the feathers, so 
get the lacing as strong as possible. 

Mate these vnth birds having the lacing broad and 
dark and see that the sides of the feathers are properly 
colored, for many a bird looks well-marked at first 
glance but when the feathers are laid back it will be seen 
that the lacing fades out as it nears the fluff. This is a 
fault sure to be perpetuated. 

The centers should be light enough to offer some 
contrast or the chicks will show but little marking. To 
the dark males mate the light hens and as these later 
are liable to be weak in lacing see that the male is par- 
ticularly good in this respect, and if there is plenty of 
gloss on the breast the pullets will usually be strong in 
this section which is hard to get. 

Those birds shovnng a tendency to striping in the 
hackles are invariably the best breeders. The medium- 
colored males must be matched with mates considerably 
darker or lighter. Such a nxale, if with very rich, dark 
lacing does best with a somewhat lighter consort; if 
the marking is lacking in strength his better halves must 
be strong both in ground color and lacing and dark par- 
ticularly in hackle. Under-color plays an important part 
in producing the beautiful shade so much desired, so 
use breeders rich-hued. Examine the under-color at the 
base of the tail and under the collar, or cape. Some of 
the sharpest laced pullets are those with light fluff. 
These must be bred to a dark cock. 

If your lacing is getting too dark use a hen with 
ground-color just short of black and her cockerels will 
help out next season. She should be put with the light- 
est well-laced male. 

Willow and green vyill bother some in the shanks so 
have a care to the yellow shanks of the male bird as he 
is the one who governs color here. 

If for any reason new blood is absolutely required 
introduce it through a hen and use her pullets next year 
to their sire. Do not use her cockerels or you will ruin 
the delicate shade of your blue. Usually light males pro- 
duce either sex equally good, but the dark males excel 
in pullets and produce the best as a rule. 

Blue Wyandottes are excellent as layers as may be 
expected, if of pure blood. And what variety is more 
superb, the male with his rich, glossy dark top-color and 
tail, set off with a light breast, evenly laced; and red 
comb, wattles and lobes to balance the yellow shanks. 
And the gentler sex, particularly the pullet in her full 
bloom just as she is about to lay her first egg. The soft 
blue, the smart lacing jiist right to set it off perfectly; 
the yellow hose and the red head-gear! She is indeed a 
lady of quality. This variety must be regarded as purely 
fancy owing to the comparatively small number of blue 
birds produced, 50 per cent to 70 per cent in a sound 
strain; yet of the blue birds a large proportion will be 
prime for breeding from. But they require the senpitjve 
touch of the true lover of feaithered beauty. 



Pyle Wyandottes 



How to Prodace, Mate and Breed the Red Pyle Variety of Wyandottes 



Waldo Kennard 




ITH the advent of the Golden Wyandotte 
breeders on both sides of the Atlantic im- 
mediately seized upon the opportunity 
given by the black-red colors and pro- 
ceeded to cross with the White Wyandotte 
for the production of Pyles. The bay of the 
centers of the Goldens, however, precluded 
any great number of first-class specimens as it con- 
stantly appeared more or less for many years, ruining 
the pure breasts of the males and causing most of the 
females to be smutted in breast-color and tinged with its 
impurity in the other sections. Crosses with the males 
of other breeds were tried by the few who had not al- 
ready given them up and later the Partridge Wyandotte 
gave them the proper male with its solid black breast. 

To breed them a cross should be made of a, Part- 
ridge male and a White Wyandotte female free from 
ticking. The latter should be a hen as the chicks will be 
larger and more vigorous and by having the male a year 
or two younger the color in the chicks will be stronger. 
The male should have a solid black breast and wing-bar 
absolutely free of any red and if the tail or flights should 
have some natural pure white then so much the better. 

Ap the hackle, back and saddle of a Pyle male should 
be free of all striping have your cockerel as near solid 
red in these sections as you can get, as the white and 
slate striping is the most difficult of all imperfections to 
eradicate. 

See that the red in top color is deep and rich, the 
hackle brilliant orange. Another mating should be made 
of a White Wyandotte male and a Partridge female of a 
nut-brown hue and as free as possible of penciling, par- 
ticularly on the breast. 

The jrogeny of these crosses should be bred both ways 
and with proper judgment in future matings success will 
gradually follow. No set rule can be given and several 
years will elapse before good birds will appear. 

Pyles test to the utmost the skilled hand of the 
breeder to get a sufficiency of color in sections where de- 
sired and yet keep others absolutely free of color pigment. 
Special matings are usually for cockerels and pul- 
lets but it is not necessary to have separate cockerel 
and pullet breeding strains. Sometimes both sexes good 
in color will come from the same pair, but this seldom 
happens outside of an occasional stray specimen. For 
the cockerel pen the male should be free from any tinge 
of color on his breast. It must be pure white; this is a 
very important point. The hackle free from striping 



and of a bright orange is the ideal but they seldom come 
really good solid color for slate and white are nearly al- 
ways evideijt. 

I like the hackle a little darker colored than is ex- 
pected in the chicks. 

The wing-bow, back and saddle should be a fine crim- 
son but usually the saddle is too pale. Wing-bar pure 
white; The tail must also be pure white but slate ap- 
pears at the base and the birds with the purest breasts 
often show a decided black. 

I never saw a tail pure to the skin except on smutty 
breasted birds. Females for this pen should have even 
salmon breasts free from decided red or the cockerels 
will have mottled breasts. Hackles bright colored and 
pure orange if possible. 

Wings should be what are called "ruddy," especially 
on the shoulders and the darker the better provided 
there is not too much body color. For this pen a bit of 
color in the flights of the females will do no harm. If 
there is a good deal of body-color be sure that it is fairly 
evenly distributed and not in blotches. For the pullet 
breeding pen the male should be quite light colored, 
more of an orange than rich red, although the females 
cleanest in body-color often come from a male of a de- 
cided brownish cast to the top color. 

The females should be of standard color. To get* 
both sexes of good color from one pen, mate up as for 
the cockerel pen and add some females nearly free from 
color on breast and pure white in wdngs and body. This 
is fairly successful if the male bird be not too rich-hued,- 
but I do not advise it if two pens can be mated up. As 
there is some difficulty in keeping up the brilliant, rich 
colors of the males it is perhaps good practice to oc- 
casionally use in the cockerel pen a very dark female 
from a fine colored sire, or even match a Partridge male 
as previously described to a nearly white Pyle female. 

This infusion of blood to increase color every few 
years is commonly used by breeders of Ked Pyle Modern 
Game (exhibition game) and Pyle Leghorns. 

On the other hand, the most gorgeous Pyle coloring 
ever produced has appeared in strains of this color of old 
English Game that have had no new blood for many 
years and inbred to a degree almost unbelievable to the 
ordinary fancier. 

This great inbreeding has been carried on so skill- 
fully that vigor, courage and size have actually increased 
and the number of specimens true to color much greater 
than where fresh blood nas been constantly added. 
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Buff, Columbian, Birchen and Cuckoo Wyandottes 



fHE late Rowland Q. Buflinton, of Somerset, 
Mass., who was fond of originating and 
perfecting new yarieties of poultry ever 
since he started in the business in 1864, 
just before his death, introduced the Buff 
Columbian Wyandotte. The latter was ob- 
tained by crosses of Buff Brajimas, Buff 
and Columbian Wyandottes and R. C. Rhode Island Reds. 
The Standard requirements and disqualifications of 
the Buff Columbians cannot be other than the same as 
Columbian Wyandottes, with the exception of the 
ground or main color which should be buff instead of 
white. Of their utilitarian value 
Mr. Buffinton wrote: "They ma- 
ture as early as any of the Wyan- 
dottes, lay a large, hard shelled, 
dark brown egg. Nineteen pullets 
laid an average of 144% eggs each, 
from January 1st to December 
31st, 1908. We have hens that 
weigh sy^ pounds each." 

Our records fail to show any 
place where Columbian Wyan- 
dottes have been exhibited, or any 
comments on their present stage 
of development. 

Birchen Wyandottes 

Birchen Wyandottes are being 
developed in England, but we have 
no authentic date regarding their 
origin and from the meagre re- 
ports received concerning this 
latest Wyandotte production, 
should judge they are not very 
close to Standard requirements 
yet, at least not in the females. 
This new variety when once 
perfected should prove very at- 
tractive, as "Birchen color" 
is very striking and beautiful. 
The breast feathers of the male 
white, the hackle and saddle feathers are black laced, 
edged with white, the wingbows are white, the wingbar 
should be composed of black feathers edged with white; 
primaries and secondaries and tail same as in Silver Wy- 
andottes. The female should be reverse in lacing to that 
seen in the Silver Wyandotte, namely, where the latter 
is white, the Birchen should be black, and the black 
lacing of the Silver is replaced by the white lacing of the 
Birchen. At present Birchen females will show excellent 
hackle feathers of black laced with white and fairly good 
breast feathers of black laced or edged with white; body, 
wing and back feathers are usually black or grayish 

black. 

Cuckoo Wyandottes 

Cuckoo Wyanaottes have been exhibited in England 
in the past few years. Mr. Hubert Wright in "Feath- 




ered Life," England, April 14, 1909, writes of them and 
the first prize Cuqkoo Wyandotte' cock at a leading Eng- 
lish Show: ■ 

"This was the first Cuckoo Wyandotte cock to 
grace a show-pen in recent years. Some years ago, 
I believe, they were introduced and exhibited, but in 
the rush for the more showy and high-priced varieties 
which have more recently been introduced, they seem 
to have been forgotten in recent years up to 1907. In 
that year, in experimenting for a new variety, this bird 
was produced. In the first season I showed him, and on 
every occasion he was a winner; but, apart altogether from 
a show-pen fowl, I found the pul- 
lets to be such excellent layers 
that I determined to fix the breed, 
and class it amongst the Wyan- 
dotte family. Since then I have 
been more than rewarded. I have 
found the birds most prolific 
layers, most hardy, gaining ma- 
turity at a much earlier age than 
my Partridge Wyandottes, and al- 
together a most useful and profit- 
able utility fowl. During Decem- 
ber last I had two pullets in a 
pen by themselves, which were 
only hatched in April, and from 
December 3rd to the end of that 
month they laid between them 43 
eggs. They make, in spite of their 
yellow legs, an excellent table 
fowl, with meat in the proper 
place. In shape they must re- 
semble the other Wyandottes' 
type, and in marking and color the 
aim must be to get them to re- 
semble the Barred Rock." 



AMERICAN CUCKOO WYANDOTTE 



E. I/. Geisel writes: "It took me seven years to bring 
the Cuckoo Wyandotte up to its present state^of perfec- 
tion It is the result of a cross of the Barred Plymouth 
Rock male w^th a Silver Wyandotte female.*' 



are black laced with 



The only Cuckoo Wyan- 
dottes exhibited in the United 
States, made their first appear- 
ance at the Madison Square 
Garden (N. Y.), Paterson, (N. J.) and Orange (N.J.) shows 
in 1909. They were bred by E. L. Geisel at his Wil- 
helmina Poultry Farm in New Jersey. The few birds ex- 
hibited show far better Wyandotte type than the English 
winners illustrated on this page, being more blocky and 
solid looking. They were large in size and looked ex- 
tremely rugged. In plumage they were bright in color 
and fairly well barred. They have a decided utility look, 
and if bred for market and not allowed to become a 
strictly fancier's bird by breeding for color and narrow 
barring as the main object, they will make an excellent 
all round and useful fowl for the practical poultry 
raiser. The American Cuckoo Wyandottes were pro- 
duced by crossing a Barred Plymouth Rock male with a 
Silver Wyandotte female and by careful selection during 
the past seven years this new variety is fairly well estab- 
lished in type and color. 



CHAPTER XV 



Jud^in^ Wyandottes 



How Jadgin^^is Done by^the Score Card — Instruetions in Scoring as Practiced by Jodgea in tlie 
Show^ Room — Hints as to the Cause of Certain Defects 

D. E. Hale 



N SCORING Laced ^ t''y andottes as shown below, we 
refer to both the Silver and Golden Laced. The 
Goldens have the same markings as tne Silvers, 
except "just substitute golden-bay for white;" 
"powdered with golden-bay" instead of "gray," 
etc. The official score-card of the American 
Poultry Association, revised at the annual meeting of the 
latter, held at Niagara Palls, August, 1909, is divided into 
sections as shown under the scale of points. 

In order to give some idea what we are doing in ap- 
plying these valuations, etc., we must quote from the 
Revised Standard the scale of points as applied to Wyan- 
dottes. 

Scale of Points 

Symmetry 4 

. Weight 4 

Condition 4 

Comb 8 

Head — Shape 2, color 2 4 

Beak— Shape 2, Color 2 4 

Eyes — Shape 2, Color 2 4 

i Wattles and Ear-lobes — Shape 2, Color 3 5 

' Neck— Shape 3, Color 5 8 

Back — Shape 6, Color 5 . . .' 11 

' Breast — Shape 6, Color 5 11 

Body and Fluff- Shape 5, Color 3 8 

! Wings — Shape 4, Color 5 9 

' Tail— Shape 5, Color 5 10 

1 Legs and Toes Shape 3, Color 3 6 
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Symmetry 



The first section shown in the scale of points is Sym- 
metry. 

Webster defines Symmetry as "A due proportion to 
the several parts of a. body to each other; or the union 
and conformity of the members of a work to the whole." 
Some score cards show it as "Typical Carriage," which 
is defined in the Standard as "expressing a characteristic, 
in color or form, representative of a breed or variety." 
"Representative of a breea or variety,"^ — please remember 
that, as it is the main point we wish to make. 

This section always has been the subject of discus- 
sion, but if we study and understand the Standard require- 
ments of a fowl, stuuy each section, also their general 
outline, how the parts or sections should fit together in 
harmony, in fact, get the ideal shape fixed in our mind as 
shown in the Standard drawings and description. Then 
the minute we get a good look at a bird we know whether 
it is typical of the breed it represents or has symmetry. 
In Wyandottes we have a breed that is described as 
"short and round," ttie "bird of curves, etc." The head 
is short and round; neck of male should be short with a 
full hackle, flowina: so as to make a nice rounding con- 
nection with the shoulders or bacK. The shoulders are 
short and broad. Broad across the back and between the 
wings. The saddle feathers are abundant, giving the 
back a concave sweep to the tail which gives the desired 
short and round appearance. The tail should be broad at 
the base, the coverts being rather abundant nearly cov- 
ering tne main or stiff tail feathers, while the sickle 
feathers cover the tail in a graceful curve, keeping up the 
round appearance. The breast is broad and deep and 
again we have the round appearance. The body should be 
rather short and deep with a low set keel covered vrith 
rather loose feathering which gives it the round appear- 
ance. The legs too are short, rather stout and well 
spread; that is, so you can about pass the width of your 
hand between them at the hock joint. 

Now let us take the time and space to look at a speci- 
men and see what defects we want to look for when judg- 
ing the symmetry of a fowl. Is its head too long and 
narrow, or as some express it, "snaky?" Is it caused by 



the beak being long and straigut instead of curved, or is 
it really the head? Is the neck too long and scantily 
feathered or as we hear it expressed in the show room, 
"not filled?" You need not worry about the neck being 
too short "on a Wyandotte. 

If a male: Is the neck well arched and the hackle 
well feathered so that it connects or flows onto the 
shoulders or back in a graceful curve? Are the shoulders 
broad and flat, or are they narrow and high? Has he a 
nice broad saddle, well feathered, connecting with a tail 
that is well spread at the base or is it narrow and fiat 
giving his tail a narrow pinched appearance? Is his 
breast full and round or narrow and flat? Are his legs 
good firm stocky legs, well spread so that you can get 
the width of your hand between them or are they long, 
narrow and knock-kneed? You will soon get so you will 
notice these good and bad points at a glance and make 
up your mind in an instant whether the specimen should 
be cut one-half, one, or one and one-half. A successful 
judge must think and act quickly. The minute you begin 
to hesitate as to a cut you begin to fail. 

Remember this section is worth four points and when 
you cut a bird one for symmetry you mean it is one- 
fourth or twenty-five per cent to the bad. There is no 
system that we know of that can be successfully applied. 
The best way is to use your own judgment. You know 
tnis section is worth four points and when you are judg- 
ing symmetry, just forget that there is any otner section 
to the bird; no matter if some exhibitor does tell you 
that you are cutting twice. Judge the bird as a whole 
and deduct wnatever you think is lacking from perfec- 
tion. If four points represents one hundred in this sec- 
tion, all right. If the bird is in your judgment twenty- 
five per cent off, cut it one point for symmetry. They tell 
us "it is like a two-edged knife, cutting both ways." One 
for symmetry because the bird has a bad tail or bad breast 
and then cutting these sections again for shape when we 
come to them. That is not true. If symmetry is worth 
four points and breast is worth five for shape and tail 
four for shape, we are not cutting twice. If you do not 
use this section of symmetry in scoring your specimen, 
then you should deduct your total cuts from ninety-six 
instead of one hundred. 

Weight 

The standard weigUts were given the different breeds 
because it was found tuat they were at their best as a 
commercial product when at the weights specified in the 
Standard. The Standard has not been changed any in 
regard to Wyandotte weignts since 1883. It then said 
"deduct two points for every pound lacking from stand- 
ard weight." If the bird is one-fourth pound under 
weight cut one-half point; if one-half pound light cut 
one point; if three-fourths of a pound light cut one and 
one-half point. The Standard also says, "In case of a tie 
the one nearest standard weight shall win." 

Disqualifications and Shape 

Up to this point you have not found it necessary to 
take the specimen out of the cage. It might be well to 
take notice of a few things before doins so and save the 
extra work. 

"If the fowl's comb falls over to xme side so as to 
come m contact with or touch the side of the head;" "M 
It has a, decidedly wry or squirrel tail;" it is disqualified. 
It It has any of these disqualifications you will notice 
them at a glance when you are judging the symmetry of 
the specimen. If none, you are now ready to judge the 
bird's shape. •' '' 

Walk up to the cage as quietly as possible and with- 
out disturbing the bird at all, if it can be helped; get 
your impression of the fowl's symmetry and shape cuts 
m breast, back, tail, body, neck and legs and toes. If the 
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bird Is standing or oro^' dod into a corner or crowded 
against tlie sides of tlu' c;'2:e so that he is out of shape, 
gently reach m with your sticl<. not to polce him, but 
gently crowd him out into the cat^e, sm(jo<h his neclc and 
back with your judg'ing stick and it will, ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred, with such treatment, . ct or pose 
in a natural manner. Then their symmetry shape cuts 
can be g'otten quicl<ly. 

In getting the sliape ot a fowl and cutting the ditTer- 
ent defects we proceed as follows: 

If we think the neek is too long and "not filled," or in 
other words, full of pin feathers, giving it .i scrnwny ap- 
pearance, the cut is from one-half to one. If the back, 
whicli is wortli six points for shape, is too long, too nar- 
row, too flat, saddle not filled, too narrow at shoulders, 
etc.. we cut from one-half to three. If a crooked back is 
detected the bird is disqualified. Now look at the tail and 
see if it is carried at the right angle. Is it well spread 
and well filled? For example, a female's tail should have 
seven feathers on each side. If you will look at the draw- 
ing you \vill notice that about' one-half of each feather 
shows when viewed from the side. 'Phis is called a well 
spread tail from a side view. From the rear that tail if 
well spread would look like an inverted V. When viewed 
from the top or front it should look broad and full 
sloping from the saddle with ci concave sweep. Should 
there be an angle at the base and in front of the tail, it 
is probably carried too high and should be cut from one- 
half to one and one-half. 

Now the breast. If the fowl has a narrow flat breast 
or one that looks immatured and not filled, it should be 
cut from one-hall to three. 'ihe breast is one of the 
much talked of sections on a Wyandotte and yet it does 
not seem to be given the attention it should when scor- 
ing. 

Remember une body should be short and rather deep. 
If too long, giving it a Plymouth Kock or Orpington 
shape, it should be cut from one-half to one and one-half. 

Look at the legs and toes before taking the bird out 
as well as after. See if it is knock-kneed, bow-legged, too 
long in legs or has crooked toes. Knock-knees should be 
cut one-half to one. Legs too long are cut from one-half 
tt) one and one-half. Crooked toes are cut one-half point 
each. 

In looking at the wings, it is best to hold your cuts 
for shape until you have the fowl out of the cage. You 
should, however, see that the wings are carried in a 
proper position and not slipped. By slipped wings we 
mean one where the primaries fall or hang down and are 
not "tucked up" under the secondaries as they should be. 
This is causea, sometimes by a feather or two being 
missing where the primaries and secondaries are con- 
nected and sometimes by a muscular weakness. It should 
be cut from one to three points, depending on whether 
it is one or both wings, as it will breed, and really 
should, in our opinon, be made a disqualification. There- 
fore, it should be cut hard enough to throw the speci- 
men out of the ribbons so as to discourage the breeding 
of such specimens. 

Now we are ready uo take the specimen out of the 
cage and examine it for color and other defects. Don't 
reach in and grab it by one leg and drag it out, thus tak- 
ing chances on breaking wing feathers. Take hold of 
one wing, from in front, mur the body, and you can turn 
the bird in any position you wish. Then lead it out 
of the cage and as you do so, with your other hand grasp 
its legs at the hock joint, letting the bird's body rest on 
your arm. The fowl is thus held securely and comfort- 
ably and can be easily examined without injury. 

Condition 

The next section we notice on the score card is Con- 
dition. It is valued at four points. It is one of the most 
difficult sections on the list to explain in writing. No 
definite rule can be laid Qown for cutting defects found 
under this section. The judge has here got to show his 
wisdom and "horse sense." He has got to be familiar with 
the different diseases, the effects of freezing or frost- 
bitten sections, the effects of cuts, injuries, etc., dirty and 
broken plumage and whetner there is poor condition 
from over feeding or starving. Condition as referred to 
in the Standard means, "tne state of a fowl as regards 
health, cleanliness and order of plumage." Some birds 
vrtll catch a slight cold on being shipped to a show and 
just begin to show it. When judged in these cr.ses the 



judge will generally consider the specimen, cutting it 
from one-half to one and one-half. If, however, the bird 
has a well-defined case of roup or other contagious dis- 
ease, it should at once be removed from the show room, 
and if the superintendent has not noticed it before the 
judge gets to it, the judge should notify him at once and 
have it removed. Frosted combs and wattles should re- 
eeive a cut of from one-half to two, depending upon 
whether they are just slightly frost-bitten, or whether 
they are festered. 

Soiled plumage that looks as if the exhibitor had 
made no effort to get the bird in good show condition, 
should be cut one to two points. If they look as if they 
had been cleaned up in nice shape and had become soiled 
in shipping to the show, the judge can be a little lenient 
with such a specimen. 

If the bird is too tat from over feeding to get it up 
to weight and has "gone down behind, ' as they say, it 
should get a cut of one to two points. 

Scaly legs. There is no excuse whatever for showing 
a bird with scaly legs because it is so easily cured. A 
good scrubbing with hot water and soap, then a little 
kerosene, lard, or vaseline applied twice a week for two 
weeks will cure the worst case that ever existed. 

Head 

Head is the next section, valued at four points, two 
for shape and two for color. (Beak and Eyes are valued 
at four points each, two for shape and two for color.) 
"Short and broad." If too long and snaky, or beak is too 
straight cut one-half to one. If the eye (that is the iris) 
is not a bright red or bay it is off color. If ic is one of 
that kind that are pearl, green, white or as they are 
sometimes called, "fish-eyes," they should be cut one and 
one-half at least. If they are just a pale bay with a yel- 
low or sort of a golden ring around the pupil, as is 
commonly seen, they should be cut one-half. If blind in 
one eye, cut one. If the eye has run out leaving only the 
socket cut one and one-half. The beaic should be shaded 
from dark horn to yellow. Should it be either yellow or 
black, i.e., — sojid black or solid yellow, cut one-half. The 
face, wattles and ear-lobes should be a bright red. Ear- 
lobes will cause the most trouble. If they are more than 
a certain per cent white, as shown in the Standard, they 
will be disqualified. Should they show one-quarter posi- 
tive enamel white they should be cut one to two. Ee- 
member it says, "positive enamel white" and the bird is 
always entitled to the benefit of the doubt. A bird will 
quite often develop a paleness of the ear-lobes after 
being confined in a cage in a show room for several days. 
If by holding the bird's head downward and rubbing the 
ear-lobe no circulation can be had or no flush appears in 
the lobe, it is safe to consider it a positive white or yel- 
low. The positive white referred to is one that looks 
like an enameled white and through which it is im- 
possible to get the blood to circulate. 

Face and comb will never be off color if the specimen 
is in good condition, bometimes when too f.T.t, the fowl 
will get dark red or pu pie around the face and comb. If 
you see such condition-, ycu can look and expect to find 
others, such as excessive fat, etc. If such conditions are 
found, cut for color of face and comb, one-half to one. 

Comb 

This section is valued at eight i-olnts. It is an im- 
portant section as shown by its high valuation; is hard 
to breed and get good and has quite a lot of defects to 
look for. It is called a "rose comb." "It should be low, 
firm on the head; top, oval and surface covered witn 
small rounded points, tapering to a small, well-defined 
point at the rear, the entire comb and spike curving to 
conform to the shape of the skull. 

Here we have three disqualifications to look for, viz. 
— "Entire absence of point, lopped comb, i.e., one that 
falls over far enough to come in contact with the fowl's 
head, or so large as to obstruct the sight." That latter 
means, that if you hold a fowl so that you can look right 
at the point of its beak and cannot then see the fowr« 
eye on account of the large or "beefy" condition of the 
comb, it disqualifies. A telescoped point, that is, one 
where the point seems to have been pushed or telescoped 
into the rear of the comb, should be cut two and one-hnlf 
points. (See Fig. 3 Page 157.) Hollow centers in rose 
combs should be cut one-half to two. (See Fig. 3 
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Page 157.) Coarseness, irregularity and ill-shaped 
combs should get the same cui, i.e. — one-half to two for 
each defect. Keraember the point should conform to the 
shape of the skull. Sometimes we see a nice shaped 
comb but the point sticks straight out behind like the 
spike of a Hamburg's comb (look in your Standard for 
a picture of a Hamburg head). Such combs on a Wyan- 
dotte would be cut one-half to one and one-half. A perfect 
shaped comb, but smooth on the surface, that is, having 
no rounded points, should be cut one-half to one. 

If the comb is good shape and well covered with the 
points but is too high and "beefy" it should be cut one to 
two points. You see tnere are a good many things to 
look for in connection with a comb and it does not take 
much to get a cut of two to three points. A comb that 
gets off with a cut of one or less is a good comb. 

Wattles and Earlobes 

They are worth five points; two for snape and three 
for color. The wattles should be "fine in texture and well 
rounded." Once in awhile you will meet with a male 
wattle that is too long and not of good shape, perhaps a 
little coarse. This has to be cut one-half for shape. 

The ear-lobes should be well developed and smooth, not 
shriveled and drawn, yellow, etc. The color cuts are 
handled above under Head section. 

Neck 

Valued at eight points, — three for shape and five for 
color. The neck snould be short, well arched with 
abundant plumage. In color each feather should be sil- 
very white, in tne Silvers, with a black stripe down the 
center of the feather giving a nice clear silvery white 
edge. If a male neck is found that is sun-burned, brassy, 
etc., cut from one to two and one-half. If too light, 
running white in under-color, cut from one-half to two. 
If females run too dark, cut from one-half to one and 
one-half. If the white edging does not run all the way 
around a feather but leaves a black tip, cut from one-half 
to one and one-half. When the color begins to get too 
dark, as it does sometimes, you can look for purple bars, 
which are cut one-half to two. Cuts for shape will be 
found above, under "Disqualifications and Shape." 

Back 

Back has a valuation of eleven points, six for shape 
and five for color. 

The back or shoulders of the male should be a silvery 
white, while the saddle, which should be abundantly 
feathered and rise with a concave sweep to tne tail and 
should be laced. Each featner should have the silvery 
white edging, tnen the black stripe down the center con- 
forming to the shape of the feather and inside this black, 
a diamond shaped center of white. If the back is narrow 
across the shoulders, cut one-half to one. If too long 
from neck to tail cut from one-half to two. If feathers are 
broken or "not filled," causing an angle or break at base 
of tail, cut one-half to one and one-half. If the back 
feathers that should be silvery-white, are brassy, sun- 
burned or bronze, cut from one to two and one-half. If 
saddle feathers are not well striped with black, cut one- 
half to one. If they show mossy or ticking in the white, 
cut from one-half to two. The under-color should be dark 
slate but we think a judge should be a little lenient on a 
light under-color on a male because it is claimed by good 
breeders of Silver Laced Wyandottes that it takes a light 
under-color in a male to breed good open lacing. Light 
under-color should of course be cut about one-half to 
one. 

The female's back should rise with a concave sweep 
to the tail, with just a slight cushion. Backs too narrow 
at shoulders, cut one-half to one. Too flat or straight 
from neck to tail, cut one-haif to two. Too much cushion, 
cut one-half to one and one-half. 

Color of female back should be well laced, that is, 
each feather should have a black edging of even width 
conforming to the shape of the feather, surrounding a 
center of silvery- white. These white centers should be 
free from ticking or mossiness. Where these defects are 
found, cut from one-half to two and one-half. The black 
edging should be free from frosting or gray edging. 
Where found, cut from one-half to one and one-half . 



Under-color should be slate. If too light, cut one-half 
to one. 

Tail 

This section is the next handiest section in scoring 
a fowl. It is valued at ten points, five for shape and five 
for color. Under disqualifications we described a squir- 
rel tail, which disqualifies, but neglected mentioning a 
wry tail. "A decidedly wry tail disqualifies." Decidedly 
wry means one that is carried always on one side. Some- 
times when a specimen is confined in a small cage or 
crowded in with several others, causing the tail to be 
crowded against the side of the cage, it may carry the 
tail first on one side and then on the other. This is not 
a "decidedly wry" tail and should be passed with a cut 
of from one-half to two. Pinched tails, etc., are de- 
scribed, with cuts, under "Disqualifications and Shape." 
Absence of sickles in males should be cut one point each 
when judging parti-colored Wyandottes. Absence of main 
tail feathers on parti-colored Wyandottes should be cut 
one-half point each. 

A tail carried too high or approaching a perpen- 
dicular should be cut one point. Tail of males should be 
black, the coverts and sickles a beautiful greenish black, 
excepting the lesser coverts which should be laced with 
white edging. 

The female main tail feathers are solid black while 
lesser coverts are laced with black. The male tail should 
be carried at an angle of fifty degrees and the main tail 
feathers should be rather short and well covered by the 
sickles and coverts. 

Breast 

This section is valued at eleven points. Six for shape 
and five for color. Now that you are handling the speci- 
men you may find the keel bone is crooked, which should 
be cut one-half to two. If so you will have to add it to 
the cut you have already made on breast shape, but in" 
"remark" column you should have your clerk mark the 
cut for crooked breast, and C. B., so the owner will know 
how much each was cut. It shows breast cut 1% in 
shape column and then under "remarks," "% 0. B." The, 
ov(Tier can easily understand and know that it is cut one 
for shape of breast and % for crooked keel. 

The color of both male and female should be laced 
with beautiful open laced feathers. Large white centers 
with a clean-cut black edging, same as back. Mossy 
centers and frosty edging should be cut from one-half to 
two and one-half. Here is a section where the lacing 
seems to "run out;" that is, it does not conform to the 
shape of or run all the way around the feather. The tip 
will be spangled with a black or brown tip while the rest 
is white, giving a Hamburg appearance. This is espe- 
cially so in old hens that were extremely open laced as 
pullets. This defect should be cut from one to two and 
one-half. 

Body and Fluff 

Body and FlufE is the next section; it is valued at 
eight points; five for shape and three for color. It is 
pleasing to know that breeders are getting body and 
fiuffl so well laced. Under the new Standard feathers en 
body are described as laced, the fluff being "slate pow- 
dered with gray." 

Legs and Toes 

Legs and Toes are the last section named on the 
score card as appUed to Wyandottes and valued at six 
points,— three for shape and three for color. 

Too many breeders and exhibitors in speaking of 
legs refer to just the shank. They say, "there is a good 
yellow leg, etc.," and that is right as far as they go, for 
the shank is part of the leg, but they should not lose 
sigut »f the thigh. When you eat a chicken leg, you do 
not think of the shank, so why not think of the rest of 
the leg when looking at, or speaking of shanks. 
1XT ^®^1°^ legs seem to be quite hard to get on Laced 
Wyandottes. Look out for feathers on legs: The Stand- 
ard now reads as regards Wvandotte disqualifications— 
Any feathers, stubs or down on shanks, feet or toes" 
wiu disqualify; also "any unmistakable indications of 
leathers having been plucked from same." Look for 
down, feathers or "stubs," as they are generally called. 
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?he^hfrri *;'.'■''•'; t''^*.^' b*^*"''^^" the toes and do not exhibit 
i/ne bird il it has them. 

oneYl!n?J"" ^®* "i ^""'^ ^^^""S' ^'Olored, yellow shank; 
vm, nn^n fl ''" "" ^^''''''^ °* '"•''^ pigment down the sides, 
one th + IT T •'' r°'\ "^''""S breeding leg; that Is, 
vPllnxv' 1^ ^'■;* ^"""^ y*'""^ l«S-«- Shanks "other than 
the hen^fir'^^i,'*'^-. ^"*' '^S""'> ^^ ^^^^ *« gi^e the bird 
rt^,skv v.n °* "''^ """"^^ ^•"•^ •'^«" "^°"f?h the legs seem a 
duskj ,^ ellow or approaching a willow, if they are yellow 
in any shade we have got to let them pass but they will 
be cut from one-half to two and one-half. 

,. 1^® ^'.'1'^"' °"t^ 'IS explained in this article are as ap- 
plied to Silver and Golden Laced Wyandottes. 

Wings are the next section we find. They are valued 
at nme points, four for shape and five for color. First 
we look at the position of wings and see if carried prop- 
erly. Ihe wings should be carried a little loose thus giv- 
ing a broader appearance at the shoulder. The front of 
the wings should be well tucked into the breast plumage 
so as to carry out the rounded effect of the breast. 

Broken and missing feathers— "For each broken or 
missing feather in primaries or secondaries of Buff or 
Parti-colored varieties where foreign color does not dis- 
qualify, cut one-half point each." That means all Wyan- 
dottes except White and Black. 

So much for judging shape of wings. Now let us 
look at color. The wing of the Laced Wyandotte is as 
beautiful as it is difficult to breed and get good. The 
primaries and secondaries of both male and female are 
the same, viz. — "primaries, black, lower edge white; 
secondaries, black, lower half of outer web white, with n 
narrow black edging, wider at tip, etc." The wing 
coverts of the male should be "upper web, black; lower 
web, white, vnth a narrow black stripe along the edge 
that widens as it approaches the tip, forming a double 
,bar of laced feathers across wing." Wing bows should 
be "silvery white," and match the middle of the back. 
The wing bar was the cause of a lot of trouble to the 

breeders of a few- 
years ago; they 
claimed the Stand- 
ard was asking an 
impossible thing; to 
bar a wing and lace 
in other sections. 
The last Standard 
modified it some; 
so that now we can 
get them with cov- 
erts laced more on 
the order of the 
Polish. 

The female cov- 
erts and bows, or 
shoulders, should be 
"white, each feather 
laced with narrow 
lustrous greenish 
black." These laced 
feathers should be 
free from ticking or 
mealy appearance, 
that is: small dark 
spots in the center 
or on the white 
of each feather. 
Where this mossy 
or ticking appear- 
ance is found, cut 
fro-m one-half to two and one-half. Also look out for 
"frosty edging." On Silvers that means a light colored 
or "frosty" edge outside the black lacing. Where found, 
cut from one-half to one and one-half. 

White Wyandottes 

In judging White Wyandottes, shape, comb, wattles, 
ear-lobes, legs and toes, are handled and cut just the 
same as in the preceding explanation of Laced Wyan- 
dottes. 

Their plumage should be "Pure White, web, fluff 
and quills included." Notice the "Pure White." We hear 




CORRECT FI,IGHTS FOR SII^VIJR I<ACI<;d 
WYANDOTTES 

Upper bar of wing very faulty; lower bar 
laced moderately well, and coverts show nice 
narrow lacing; shoulders fail in lacing. 



argumenis for a different shade of white, some even going 
so far as to say we should allow a "milk white." "Milk 
white" surely isn't "pure white." "Milk white" runs from 
a blue white to a goon rich creamy white. After you 
have judged your bird's shape, look for color disqualifica- 
tions. "Red, buff or positive black," disqualifies, the 
Standard says. The Standard also says, "Gray specks in 
any part of the plumage of white varieties in each sec- 
tion where found, cut one-half to two." 

You will notice thai it says, "positive black," to dis- 
qualify. We have seen white birds disqualified for 

"gray specks;" so 
it is a point worth 
watching. Look out 
for the "gray 
specks." Many feath- 
ers can be removed 
that show them; 
and according to 
m y interpretation 
of the Standard it 
would not be con- 
sidered "faking." 

In examining 
the specimen for 
other color defects 
look for creami- 
ness. This is caused 
mostly by the quill 
of the feather being 
full of oil, which is 
used up as the 
feather matures 
and the feather 
thus gets whiter. 
"Creaminess is cut 
from one-half to 
one and one-half in 
each section where 
found." 




WYANDOTTE WING 

Showing severe defect of white in wing flight. 
One covert feather slipped out side to show 
black correct marking on upper web; lower 
webs on these coverts do not possess the nar- 
row lacing on lower web. Wing bars fairly 
laced; shoulders well laced. 



There is a differ- 
ence between cream- 
iness and brassi- 
ness. The latter will generally show only on the surface 
or outside of the feather. If you will raise these brassy 
feathers and look at the lower or under color, nine times 
out of ten you will find that part of the feather pure 
white. Brassiness may be caused by the weather; but is 
generally bred in the specimen and as it is so hard to 
breed out and so unsightly, it is considered a serious de- 
fect and should be cut not less than one and from that, 
to two and one-half in each section where found. 

In judging White Wyandottes, condition goes a long 
way. They are or should be well washed and rinsed. 
Look well to getting the soap out, as explained under 
"Condition" cuts. One would naturally think that White 
Wyandottes were easy to judge but they are just as hard 
as any other variety. A large class of White Wyandottes 
keeps a judge working from start to finish. Kemember 
on this class you have a heavier cut for missing tail 
feathers, missing or broken sickle feathers, missing or 
broken wing feathers; as here we have a color disqualifi- 
cation. 

Partridge Wyandottes 

Here, too, you want to follow the explanation for 
shape cuts, also for comb, etc., as given under "Disquali- 
fications and Shape of Lacea Wyandottes" in first part 
of this chapter. 

The Partridge have no plumage color disqualifica- 
tions. We will first take up the male and study his color 
a little. "Head plumage, bright red." This section is 
generally found pretty good. Eyes, face, wattles and 
ear-lobes are all red. Should the ear-lobes show any 
positive white, cut from one-half to two, depending on 
the amount in either or both lobes. Neck should be 
"bright red with a lustrous greenish stripe through each 
feather." We want a nice even edging of red outside the 
black and extending all the way around the feather. Ee- 
member purple barring will be cut one-half to two if 
found, and we also want a nice snappy red edge. "Ir- 
regular lacing or too heavy lacing- should be cut one-half 
to one and one-half. The back is "dark red, saddle, red 
with black stripe through each feather, etc." The 
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saddle should match the neck. Same cuts will govern 
excepting- that back is valued higher and should it so 
happen that you find the same defect in back as in neck, 
the former will have to be cut a little more, because it is 
valued higher. 

The breast of the male should be "glossy black." 
Quite often we find them showing some red in the breast 
or in poultry parlance called "splashed." aome breeders 
claim these splashed breasts are their best pullet breed- 
ers but they are not what the Standard calls "black," so 
we have got to cut them from one-half to one and one- 
half, depending on the amount of red or color other 
than "black that shows m this section. 

Body and fluff should be black, or black slightly 
tinged with reddish-brown. ,This section will generally 
match the breast. If we flad red in breast, we are very 
liable to find too much, tinged with red in body and 
fluff and the specimen should be cut about one-half. Re- 
member this section is not valued as highly as the others 
and cannot be cut as hard. 

The wings have the primaries and secondaries. 
Black edged with red; coverts greenish black forming a 
bar of this color across the wings when folded, the bows 
being red and fronts black. 

We have got to look out for a good shade of red, 
one that will match neck and back; a black that is free 
from purple bars, etc. 

Missing or broken flight feathers should be cut one- 
half each. 

The tail is black excepting the lesser coverts which 
may have a red edging. A greenish glossy black is 
preferable for sickles and coverts. About the only de- 
fect to be found here is purple bars which are to be cut 
one-half to two. 

Missing sickle feathers are cut one point each, miss- 
ing main tail feathers one-half point each. 

The thighs should match the body and fluff; while 
the shanks and toes are yellow or dusky yellow. In this 
variety you have got to look out for willow colored 
shanks and toes and cut them from one-half to one and 
one-half. The female's comb, face, wattles and ear- 
lobes, eyes and beak are handled the same as the male. 

The neck of female is reddish bay vi^th a penciled 
stripe through each feather, the red edging free from 
black. 

Back and breast call for a plumage of "mahogany- 
brown, penciled vrith black." The common defect is ir- 
regular penciling causing a mossy appearance and 
should be cut one-half to one and one-half. Look sharply 
for a mahogany or reddish-brown ground color. When 
you get those that have a buff, penciled with dark 
brown, cut from one-half to one and one-half. Just study 
mahogany color a little, especially you who are complain- 
ing of the dark birds and you will see that mahogany is 
quite dark. If mahogany is darker than is desired in 
order to keep them from "going purple," etc., then we 
should have the Standard changed. 

Wings call for "primaries to be a dull black with an 
outside edging of brown, while the secondaries should 
have the inner web black, outer web a mahogany red, 
coverts penciled like back and breast." Irregular lacing 
and improper red color are the things to look for here 
and cut from one-half to one and one-half, when found. 

The tail should be black, except the coverts and two 
top main feathers which are penciled same as back. 

Missing flight and main tail feathers cut the same as 
described for male. 

Thighs should be penciled to match the body and 
fluff, and breast. Shanks and toes same as on male and 
judged the same. 

Buff Wyandottes 

Here again we see the same shape: Comb, etc., as 
first explained under the Laced Wyandottes. The Buff 
should be "one even shade of rich, golden buff." The 
male's neck, back, wing-bows and saddle should show a 
brilliant luster. There are several shades of gold, as we 
all know. The Standard tells us that lemon and cinna- 
mon are the two extremes of light and dark buff. There 
are several shades of each. A good even medium is what 
is desired and once you see it you will remember it. The 
bird should be even, i.e., — show the same shade of buff in 
all sections. Shaftiness is very objectionable, that is, the 
shaft of the feather will be a lighter or different shade 
from the rest of the feather giving a streaked appear- 
ance. This defect should be cut from one-half to one 



and one-half. Mealiness is another defect. It is a mix- 
ing of different shades of color giving a mossy or mealy 
appearance. It is cut from one-half to one and one-half 
in each section where found. 

While most breeders of buffs claim they would 
rather have black than white in wings or tails, the 
Standard says, "both are equally objectionable,"— "Cut 
from one-half to the color limit where found." It is no 
trouble to get good yellow legs on a buff so when you 
find willow or bad colored legs cut from one-half to two. 

Remember that the buff has one even shade of color 
in all sections even though a little too light or too dark, 
is preferred to one that is uneven, shafty or mealy. One 
more point in regard to Buffs. We see many that have 
the majority of feathers a fine golden buff, but mixed 
with them are some that have light or faded tips. - This 
is caused by these faded feathers coming in first, and the 
bird running in the sun, gets these bleached out by the 
time the later ones are matured, causing the mottled ap- 
pearance. These mottled birds should be cut one-half to 
two in each section when found. 

Silver Penciled Wyandottes 

This variety is penciled and laced in the same style 
as the Partridge with the exception that red, mahogany- 
brown, etc., are here changed to read, "silvery- white, sil- 
very-gray, etc." 

Irregular lacing and penciling, purple barring in 
black sections and splashing in breast and body of male 
are scored just the same as in the Partridge. 

Columbian Wyandottes 

Here we have the latest addition to the Wyandotte 
family admitted to the Standard. You know^ what the 
Light Brahma color is, I think, and that the Columbian 
Wyandotte has the same color of plumage. In judging 
them, take the study on shape, comb, ear-lobes, eyes, 
etc., that we have had on the others. Head plumage for 
both sexes should be white. The neck o.f the male should 
be white up near the head but the hackle should be' 
striped. That is each feather should have a glossy black 
stripe through the center tapering as it approaches the 
point so that it will have a clear even white edge run- 
ning around it. The black stripe should extend at least 
one-half the length of the feather. The female neck is 
similar, excepting that the laced feathery commence a 
little higher up on the neck. 

The wings of the male have "white bows, except the 
fronts which may be partly black; primaries, black, 
with white edging on lower edge of lower web; second- 
aries have lower portion of lower web white." This gives 
the white wing bay. The female wing is the same, the 
back section white but occasional black in web of feath- 
ers not a serious defect. Solid black feathers in black dis- 
qualify. 

Main tail feathers should be solid black, excepting 
on the male, "the curling feathers underneath" may be 
"white or black." "Sickles ana coverts, glossy greenish 
black, lesser coverts edged with white." Look out for 
purple barring and cut one-half to two if found. Look 
out for too much white in main tail feathers and if any, 
cut from one-half to one and one-half. 

The female's tail should show the "two top main tail 
feathers edged and tail coverts edged with white." 

Breast, body, fluff and thighs white or bluish white, 
where specified in the Standard. If creamy, cut one-half 
to one and one-half. Remember brass is a serious defect 
and gets cut no less than one. The Columbians have not 
yet attamed the fine Wyandotte shape that some of the 
other varieties have, but are gaining fast. At present, 
tney are with a few exceptions loo narrow in all sections. 

Non-Standard Varieties 

In regard to the non-standard varieties, history of 
which appears in this book, we will not try to tell you 
how to score them as they are not in the Standard. Their 
shape should be judged just the same as the others. 

We do not expect this chapter will make a iudge of 
you, nor do we pretend to give you all the fine points 
inat come up. Space will not permit and the best thing 
IZ ^A V ®*"'^y y°"'" Standard, vfrhich every breeder 

snould have, and by reading and comparing your birds to 
the written description, you will get some idea, at least, 
a^ to what they, will score or whether they are disqual- 
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Fig. 1 — Pen sketch of an ideal male Wyan- 
dotte head, showing the type of comb select- 
ed bj' American fanciers to meet the demand 
for beauty, utility and adaptability to vary- 
ing climates. 



'HEN the Wyandotte first engaged the atten- 
tion of American fanciers, it was decided 
that the new breed should have a different 
rose comb from that or the Hamburg, 
Dorking-, or other breeds that possessed the 
rose type of head-dress. The Standard first 
published the description of the Wyandotte 
male comb as, "Rose, low and flat, firm and 
e\en on the head, rather oval in front and 
wide at the center and less pronounced of spilce than in 
the Hamburg, the top surface evenly covered with small 

jioints." 

In comparing the 
comb of the Wyan- 
dottes of that time 
(the early 80's) with 
that of the Hamburg, 
we see that the Ham- 
burg comb was to be 
formed "square in 
front," while the Wy- 
andotte comb was de- 
scribed as "oval in 
front." The spike of 
the Hamburg was to 
"incline upwards very 
slightly." The spike of 
the Wyandotte was 
to have "less prom- 
inence of spike than 
in the Hamburg." As 
to the direction the 
spike was to take — 
straight, outward, 
upward or downward 
— the Standard is silent, although those who bred the Wyj 
andotte in the 80's remember how varied our birds were 
in that respect. Many otherwise desirable birds possessed 
combs with the spike inclined more or less upward. The 
comb, however, that was preferred almost from the intro- 
duction of the breed, was of the form that was described 
as "rocker" shaped. 

It was only natural that strains recently crossed had 
a great many troublesome variations and defects from re- 
versions to differing 
types of combs. 
Single combs even to 
this day are not ex- 
tremely rare in many 
good strains. In the 
earlier days of the 
Silver Laced (orig- 
inal) Wyandottes a 
lumpy form, not dis- 
similar to the straw- 
berry comb of the 
Malay, was occasion- 
ally produced. In Fig- 
ures 3 and 3 are illus- 
trated several of the 
more undesirable for- 
mations that appear 
in Wyandotte combs 
where the most care- 
ful breeding is not 
done. The hollow 
center or crown of 
the comb, as it ap- 
pears In Fig. 2 was a 
frequent defect of 
the early Wyandotte 
comb. Occasionally a comb was so large and so loose on 
its base that it fell over to one side. This defect is seldom 
seen in first-class Wyandotte breeding yards today. 

Figfure 2 illustrates a very coarse head. The comb. 




Fig. 2 — Pen sketch of Wyandotte male 
head, showing a number of disfiguring de- 
fects. The crown is hollow and the comb is 
too loose and large in front, falling too heav- 
ily over tlie nostrils, and the comb joins the 
spike too abruptly, the spike itself bein^ too 
high. The head and beak are too straight 
and long, the wattles are uneven in length, 
wrinkled, coarse, and too large, and the ear 
lobes are wrinkled. 




Dver the nostrils, hangs too low and is too large. The rear 
terminates abruptly instead of tapering with nicely 
curved sides to the spike, and the spike itself turns up- 
ward, which, according to the present fashion, is an un- 
sightly defect. The head is too long and too straight; 
the beak too long 
and straight; the 
skull too flat and the 
brow too heavy, mak- 
ing the eye appear 
oblong. The wattles 
show wrinkles and 
are uneven in length. 
Figure 3 illus- 
trates a defective 
comb found on a re- 
cently produced Co- 
lumbian Wyandotte. 
Just such a comb as 
this occasionally ap- 
peared among the 
earlier Wyandottes of 
other varieties. This 
comb fails seriously 
to express any of the Fig. 3— Pen sketch of comb showing a 
charming, coral-like grained surface, which in a correctly formed 
«! . .'?' , J, . Wyandotte rose comb should be covered with 

enect that tanciers small rounded points. The structure of the 
desire^ to see in n, comb is coarse and lumpy and the spike pro- 
"rose" comb It t^"^*s from a hollow in the rear instead of 

J. 1 \ J! being developed from a nicely formed oval 

torms only a beety, shaped comb that tapers gradually, 
lumpy protuberance, - 

devoid of the fine points that are desired over the upper 
surface. Across its center is an indentation; irom there 
backward the comb is almost smooth, shovidng only a 
grained surface. The spike protrudes from a hollow in 
the comb instead of the comb tapering at the rear of its 
oval form to a nicely formed spike. 

In Figure 4 a sketch of the female Buff Wyandotte 
head illustrates a comb terminating with the same de- 
fect. This comb is smooth along the center and shows 
the points along the sides only, while they should cover 
the entire top of the comb to form an attractive standard 
rose comb. 

The modern Wyandotte comb that is now the fashion 
and that is seen on the best birds, is rounded in front, 
oval on top, widest just in front of the center, firm and 

fitting closely to the 
head, covered all 
over the upper por- 
tion that rounds to 
the sides with close- 
ly-set-together, small 
and short rounded 
points. The comb 
should taper in 
rounded form from 
the sides to the 
spike which should 
be of only moderate 
length, in fact rather 
Fig. 4— Pen sketch showing top of female short. The whole 
Wyandotte comb, which is smooth over the comb spike included 
center with points forming a row only along x. i j i^ n i i * 

the sides. The spike is imbedded in a hollow should follow clOSely 
at the rear instead of tapering properly. the curved form of 

the skull. 

Heads of Prize-Winning Wyandottes 

The principal characteristic noted in the majority of 
first-rate Wyandotte heads is their rounded form. The 
Standard of Perfection for the male puts it in just three 
words: "Short, round, broad." As in most all birds the 
form of the Wyandotte head indicates the shape of Its 
body and an expert thoroughly used to handling the 
breed could almost describe from these pictures of heads 
the remainder of each specimen. 
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GROUP 1: HEADS OF SIX WHITB 'WYANDOTTE MAI,ES, PRIZE WINNERS OF EARLIER DAYS 



No. 1:— The first specimen in the line of six Wyandotte heads 
in Group 1 was one of the earliest winners of first at the Boston 
show. His rather long head plainly tells the character of his 
whole figure. It was not so rounded as most of the modern 
White specimens seen at our best shows. His head in many 
points resembles the Golden Wyandotte, No. 8, in Group 2, and 
the BufC Wyandotte head, No. 22, in Group i, especially in the 
spike of the comb. No. 1 and No. 8 show too much length, the 
"leader-like" spike extending backward too far. The top of the 
comb does not form a nice curve, but shows an angle formed 
by the flat top of the comb and the long spike. 

No. 2:— 'This is a photograph of a cock that won first at 
Washington, New York and Boston. He was one of the earliest 
very compact birds and was the best rounded male that was 
shown about ten years ago. His head, like his back, was 
short, broad and full of curved lines. The comb fitted closely 
and followed the rounded contour of the skull. He had a fine 
rounded face and round eye. His wattles and ear-lobes, how- 
ever, showed the coarseness which too often appears in aged 
Wyandotte cocks. 

No. 3:— We show here the roundest headed Wyandotte we 
have ever seen. Throughout the entire specimen rounded lines 
emphasized the extreme Wyandotte character. The entire comb 
was thickly covered with finely rounded points, while the arch- 
shaped tep line added to the apparent rounoness. The face 
shows round and free of wrinkles and the eye is large, full, 
bright and of noble expression. The beak is short, well curved 
and strong, and the head joins the neck in strong, graceful 
lines. The wattles and lobes are Just a good medium standard 
size, but are a trifle rough in texture. He was one of the win- 
ner^ at New York about three years ago and would have been 



placed higher up had his size been greater. It is often the case 
that these very rounded, tidy birds are not among the largest, 
the largest birds, as a rule, not being well rounded. 

No 4:— This bird won first' at Boston ten winters ago and 
was of a rounded, somewhat fiufCy type. The broad skull of 
this head was crowned by a comb well fitted with rounded 
points. The general form of the comb was more- flat, not so 
well arched as the preceding one and it extended somewhat 
squarer and fuller in the front, being a trifle heavy over the 
nostrils. Combs completely covered with small points like this 
one and No 3 are all too rare on. Wyandottes. So rare indeed 
are they that in many strains there has been danger of losing 
this characteristic of the true rose comb. Experts know that it is 
difficult to breed this character of comb and to get it well 
established, but it is charmingly attractive, both to the pro- 
fessional and the novice. The Standard describes such a comb 
as "covered with small, round points." The wattles of this bird 
it will be noted fold backward against the throat instead of 
rounding outward as fanciers prefer. 

No. 5:— This is the head of a large cock from a heavy weigh- 
ing strain that won first in pen at Boston, 1901. In this pen 
were the females whose heads are shown in Groups E and 6. 
Nos. 28 and 29. There is too much roughness of the comb and 
too much length of wattles. It is seldom that one obtains fine- 
ness of details with unusual size in the Wyandotte. 

No 6:— Here we have one of the winning cockerels at the , 
St. Louis World's Elxposition. It is a beautiful proportioned/ 
head; the eye and beak are fine and the wattles are of ibce 
texture. The comb, however, is very lumpy and irregular, dis- 
figuring an otherwise attractive head. 




GROUP 2: HEADS OF SIX PARTI-COtORBD PRIZE-WINNING WYANDOTTES 



No. 7:— This has the appearance of having a rather small 
head for a Wyandotte. The comb of this Silver cockerel, a win- 
ner at Chicago two years ago, is closer in grain and firmer than 
the White varieties breed. The skull is not quite so broad as 
on most White birds. The comb is nicely shaped and fits neatly 
to the head, arching nicely over the top. It is a trifle flat in 
front, a little too close to the brows above the eyes and the 
points could be a little larger to advantage. The wattles 
wrinkle to bad effect near the front. 

No. 8: — ^The head of this Golden cock shows what would 
have been a flrst-rate comb 2U years ago. Five years previous 
to that the fashion of the "rocker comb" demanded combs with 
shorter spikes which turned downward conforming to the 
rounded contour of the head. It is not that this comb is not 
graceful. It is a handsome one, but it does not conform to the 
fashion of modern times. The face of this bird certainly looks 
deep enough. The wattles and ear-lobes add to the apparent 
depth, but are too long. At the corner of the mouth, where the 
face joins the root of the bill, there is a wrinkle, and a fold in 
the wattle extends below this. 

No. 9:— This bird is very coarse in con)b and the face and 
wattles are wrinkled. The comb and wattles are both too 
large; the former spreads out and droops in front of the eyes 
at both sides and extends too far forward over the beak. In 
selecting the show points of Wyandottes, the fanciers have all 
along kept in mind utility as well as beauty. They have bred 
the comb to a charmingly attractive ideal, but they have also 
aimed to make it safe and comfortable in all conditions and 
climdtes, hence this practical fowl has a compact, close-fitting 
comb. 

No. 10:— The front of the face of this bird is unusually long 
and the comb Joins the head almost entirely forward of the 
eyes, giving it a tipped forward appearance. In the head we 
find Just the opposite to the preceding one. Here there is a 
small contracted comb, only grained over like the surface of 
the face and wattles instead of having small points. The spike 



shows a very uncommon, abrupt, artificial turn downward. The 
set far ba,ck in the, face; the wattles and ear-lobes are of nice 
set back far in the face; the wattles and ear-lobes are of nice 
texture. The cockerel was young, but the close, hard quality 
of the plumage suggests that the bird would always be of a too 
slender type for true Wyandotte shape. These three heads of 
Golden Wyandotte males, Nos. 8, 9 and 10, are as varied a group 
as could be found among winning specimens, but they partially 
reveal to the experienced breeder a few of the varied lines 
through which this magnificent variety has been produced. 

No. 11:— There is another richly colored variety, the Part- 
ridge, that g,pproaohes the rounded ideal for which breeders 
strive. , We present here the head of a well rounded, stocky 
cockerel nearly approaching show form, but somewhat short in 
hackle feathers, which gives his head a narrow appearance. 
The head promises very well. The comb arches well over the 
Skull and the wattles and ear-lobes are shaped into fine form. 
The comb presents a common fault in that it is not well filled 
?.?.,'* ^"^" '^^ desired little points. The spike will grow yet a 
uttle and make a fine appearance as it turns closely over the 
back of the head. This cockerel has a splendid eye, which is 
fine in shape and expression. The bill might be a trifle shorter 
and look stronger. 

toi™°- ^Jt^ photograph of a famous Silver Penciled cockerel 
™!^t,^_ °^ '°PS before he started his almost unbeaten career of 
Winning first at London Dairy and the Great International 
%iS^:. v5" **?■;, ^ ^^s ^ ^^^^ o* unusual spirit and striking in- 
dividuality. His Yorkshire owner at the time remarked to me: 
-ri. Kli® scarcely a fault, only his comb is a bit 'spoikey'." 
The bird was a wonderful, lusty fellow with a rare, truly rose- 
iike comb, fairly "blooming" with finely grained points over its 
l^lot® ^'"°",; ^"f spike was somewhat overgrown as were the 
f o^ ~,"'J'"''®£, °* .points, due to the vigorous growth the bird 
ho=t« -^"^^Vr. ^^""'^""s well know the great caution required In 
„™v J°^ *"® growth of such a lusty, vigorous cockerel lest the 
comb be overgrown as it seems to fairly spring with developing 
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GROUP 3: FIVE WYANDOTTE; MALBI HEADS 



life. The wattles and ear-lobes are regular and well shaped and 
have grown as large as desirable. The face, eyes and beak are 
those of a champion. 

No. 13:— One of the finest shaped and most symmetrical Wy- 
andottes that America ever produced. He won the National 
Wyandotte Club special for best shaped male at Madison Square 
Garden and was afterwards used as one of the principal models 
tor the 1905 Standard ideal. The wattles are a trifle over devel- 
oped for the age at which this photograph was taken and hang 
rather straight instead of curving nicely forward. Aside from 
this too common fault, the study is remarkably near ideal in 
general form., iti peculiarity in the front part of the comb and 
one that was in a measure transmitted to a few of his off- 
spring, was the lump In the center of the {ront of the comb 
over the nostrils. This was remarkable as it was located just 
where most combs lack substance and are often hollow. 

Xos. U-15;— These pictures illustrate combs with rather flat 



tops and undeveloped spikes. Below their combs the head 
points, wattles and lobes are ordinarily good. No. 14 being th» 
better of the two. 

No. 16:— The head of a strong, old Silver Laced cock. He la 
rather coarse in comb, wattles and lobes and the grain of the 
face and lobes is very rough. The expression of the eye from 
the angular shape given by its lids is very displeasing. A com- 
parison of this eye with that of Nos. 3, 6, 11 or 12 will plainly 
illustrate how a head might displease a judge. The head Joins 
the neck in good Wyandotte fashion and the beak shows un- 
usual strength. 

No. 17:— A good example of a medium old cock. While this 
is about the limit in size for a good Wyandotte type of comb 
and is a trifle heavy over the front, it arches well and con- 
forms nicely to the rounded shape of the head at the rear. The 
bird's face and beak are well formed. The wattles are much 
too long. The head joins well to a grand neck. 




GROUP 4: HEADS OF FIVE PRIZE-WINNING BUFF WYANDOTTE MALES 



No. 18:— It is perhaps as difficult to find specimens of the 
Buffs with fine combs as any of the other varieties, although in 
head and face they are generally very well formed. In No. IS 
we have a neat head, well rounded skull, bright expression of 
eye and well-formed beak, wattles and lobes. The comb sets 
on the head in a pleasing way, directly above the eye. Three 
points of the comb appear larger than the rest and give an ir- 
regular effect that mars the grace of outline on this flne young 
cockerel's crowning ornament. 

No. 19:- A head of an old cock that had grown in the broad, 
cobby form that Wyandottes are famous for. This head is 
broad and short and there Is room on it only for a comb also 
short. The points do not cover it well in front and they are 
rather few and coarse. The wattles appear thick and leathery 
and the lobes are set on rather clumsily. 

No. 20:— This bird was a winner of first at one of the most 
Important poultry exhibitions and in all but comb was a grand 
specimen. In this section he certainly was unconventional. 
There was no view of it we could take that would not show it 
up as monstrous in its divergence from Standard fashion. It 
was hollow at the center, lopped at both overgrown sides and 
fitted about as neatly an an Angora tam o'shanter. It was a 
rose comb, the real old-fashioned genuine kind, but it con- 



formed to none of our modern Standard types. Comparing It 
with No. 13, one sees how very far it is from the accepted ideal. 
It might be noted that the brow hangs low over the eye, 
showing but half the eye proper. 

No. 21:— It is remarkable what one finds on many first prize 
birds. Here the surface of the comb is quite opposite to that 
of No. 20, 'although the structural divisions of the comb appear 
similar. The surface of this cockerel's comb resembles the 
grain on its wattles. The form of the head and shape and ex- 
pression of the eye and form of the beak all appear first-rate, 
the lobe is well-shaped and hangs neatly, but the wattles, espe- 
cially the farther one, look irregular and puckered in front. 
Rose combs with this smoothly grained surface have appeared 
frequently, lately in crosses of the Wyandotte with Pea-combed 
Asiatics when producing the Columbian or Ermine variety. It 
is probably most common among the newly-made varieties. 

No. 22:— This last study of a male head presents a partial 
front view of the head of a winning cockerel at Boston. It il- 
lustrates overgrowth of the sides, while the points in the center 
of the comb have not developed even as much as the others, 
which makes a low center. The long pendulous wattles are 
much too long for a young bird. 



Heads of Female Wyandottes 



There is no question that the experience of many 
breeders has proved that too much reliance has been 
placed in the prepotency of a male with fine head points 
when placed with females very ordinary or even inferior 
in this section. Especially in the judging- of breeding 
pens, we have frequenly noticed that little attention must 
have been paid to the combs of the females. The comb 
of the female being smaller and less noticeable, it is 
sometimes looked upon as of less consequence in a show 
fowl, but in fact the female's head-dress is equal in im- 
portance to that of the male and if the size of the comb 
is to be kept under control it vidll be found that the fe- 
male will be most valuable in governing this matter. The 
Standard describes the head of the female in a way that 
fives particular emphasis t« the "crown" or top of the 
head above the eyes. 



In the very fleshy, loose-feathered type of Wyandotte, 
that show an over-tendency to the Asiatic form, the brow 
is often built out with loose flesh. This is not what is 
desired, as it gives a coarse expression to the eye. It is 
the skull that is desired to be broad. It should be mod- 
erately fleshed over, neither bony and too lean, nor fleshy 
and fat, but just nicely rounded to look full and neat. 

The Standard description of the Wyandotte eye is 
"oval." The eye proper is round, the opening of the lids 
in front of the eye is slightly elongated, but one seldom 
finds eyes in first-class Wyandottes that appear far from 
round. The heavy brows of some aged birds do, how- 
ever, give an oval appearance to the opening of the lids. 
As a matter of fact, the nearer round the eye appears the 
brighter the expression of the eye and the healthier the 
birds are found to be. 
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GROUP 5: HEA.DS OF SIX DIFFERENT PRIZE-WINNING GOLDEN AND SILVER WYANDOTTE FEMALES 



No. 23:— This is the head of a Golden Laced hen at New 
York, a winner of about ten years ago. It is a good medium 
standard-shaped head with the exception of the comb, which 
is too high at tlie rear and the spike turns upward. The ear- 
lobe is wrinkled, but it is an excellent head in the shape of 
the skull, face, eye, beak, throat and wattles and the way in 
which the head joins the neck shows good strong Wyandotte 
character. 

No. 24:— A first-prize winning Silver Laced hen in 1S99. The 
head appears a trifle small in proportion and joins a neck that 
is too long and too slender. The fore part of the comb sinks in 
instead of curving in a moderate arch over the head and the 
spike is very short. The face is also short, but the beak not 
being thick does not give the compact, strong look to the front 
of the head. The lobes are rather small. 

Nos. 25-26:— Two views— side and front — of a Silver Laced 
head that appears somewhat narrow in the skull. The comb 
is much too large and branching and not compact enough to 
fit neatly to the head. It is indifferently set on the head. The 
wattles are well shaped, but the eye has a nervous expression. 



No. 27:— This study is rather curious for a Wyandotte. The 
head is far too slender and undeveloped for a Wyandotte pullet 
of her age. One of the distinguishing characteristics of the 
breed is that at all ages the birds are plump and rounded. 
When one breeds into the tall stilty races that are suggested 
by this pullet's head and neck, to make short cuts to clear-eut, 
open lacing, the penalty paid in the sacrifice of shape is very 
evident. This head is made up of angular lines. There is a 
cruel expression about the eye and the skin of the throat shows, 
being covered only by the diminutive gullet plumage from the 
small ear-lobes fully half way down to the base of the neck. ■ 
The head is joined to a very straight gamey ne^.; ■ 

No. 28: — This hen was a winner at Chicago two years ago 
and came through a line that has a record of the purest ai.d 
best blood for considerably over twenty years. She is a full, 
round-bodied type. The comb has grown too large and coaxa", 
and the expression of the eye is much the worse for age. 1' •^e ^ 
lids drooping around the eye give it a very sleepy look. Tht 
broad rounded skull and the wattles and lobes are of good forrr' 
for a hen of her age. 




GROUP 6: HEADS OF FIVE PRIZE-WINNING WYANDOTTE FEMALES 



Nos. 29-30:— These heads show a tendency toward the Cochin 
type — a shape that frequently passed pretty well when over- 
sized Wyandottes were not so critically judged for fluffy 
plumage and coarse make-up. The front of the face of No. 29 
is rather long and the wattles are too low. The large head and 
broad throat of No. 30 have a coarseness that reminds one more 
of Cochin blood that the graceful lines of the Wyandotte. 

No. 31:— This head also shows the rather fluffy type of Wy- 
andotte. However, there is a neatness of contour about this 
head that amounts to elegance. The skull and brow are turned 
to a finish. The comb shapes up over the head in an easy, 
gentle curve. The face is full enough, the eye, although under 
a full brow, is bold enough to show round and bright. The 
wattles and lobes balance nicely, although the wattles should 
be more rounded out in front. Many consider such a full throat 
somewhat overdone. The head joins the neck with true Wyan- 
dotte curves. 

No. 32:— The study of this Columbian Wyandotte head re- 
calls the many defects that the persevering fanciers of this new 



variety have met, combining, as was necessary, different types, 
of head and comb. No experienced fancier would be disap-j 
pointed when the hoped for rose comb took various shapes, 
showing many forms considered sadly defective. Still, it is] 
truly remarkable how with only a few crosses quite good Wy-: 
andotte forms of comb have already been obtained on the Co-] 
lumbians. Combs lacking development of points on top and 
poorly developed spike at the restr, have been among the com-l 
monest defects. This head is a fair example of what has beeni 
obtamed with second and third crosses. Reversions persist and 
the correct form can only be established by persistently select- 
ing and matmg the proper birds until reversions will be to 
Standard type and the proper shape becomes a habit in the 
blood. 

No. 33:— This is an excellent head from a Buff Wyandotte 
pullet and shows a well filled skull, fine expressive eye, strong 
beak, well formed face, neatly rounded wattles and well placed 
lobes. The head joins in fine style to the boldly arched neck. 
1 he whole head is carried level as a Standard-bred pullet's 
should be in the show pen 
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MQINEY-IVIAKIING 
POULTRY INFORMATION 



It does not make any difference how you are conducting the poultry 
business — on a town lot, farm or special plant — 

RELIABLE'S POULTRY LIBRARY 

contains valuable ideas for you. You are in danger of losing money if you do 
not know how the business of the most successful poultrymen is conducted, how 
the fowls are selected and fed to produce an extra supply of eggs during the 
winter, how their houses and appliances should be built, how the chickens. 
ducks, geese and turkeys are reared on a money-making plant of similar size to 
your own. All this valuable information and more is contained in the thirteen 
reference books of Reliable's Poultry Library. 

Successful Poultry Keeping - - $1.00 

Artificial Incubating and Brooding - - .50 

Barred, White and Buff Plymouth Rocks - - I.OO 

Wyandottes ....... I.OO 

Leghorns ....... I.OO 

Asiatics ....... .50 

Eggs and Egg Farms ...... .50 

Poultry Houses and Fixtures . . - . .50 

Chick Book ...... .50 

Ducks and Geese --•.-. .75 
Turkeys ......•- .75 

Bantam Fowl ...... .50 

Reliable Poultry Remedies . . . . • .25 

The Reliable Poultry Journal Publishing Company, 

QUINCY, ILLINOIS, U. S, A. 
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